: Fifteen Cents 


FINE VIOLIN oo ‘more than a musical 


- instrument with wonderful powers for human 


Meee PE oli expression. A fine violin is a work of art, like a 


, beautiful painting, to. be regarded > with joy and 


"reverence, and cherished as one of the most exquisite 


"expressions of God- endowed human handicraft. 


N: \ t 


“oes Publishing Company 
hae a 431 Ss. WABASH AV. CHICAGO i: 


|Special Premium ‘Offers 
“FREE. 


For Securing Subsccintiais to The VIOLINIST 


Ww. are offering the following premiums to be sent, postpaid, to any 

person sending us new or renewal subscriptions. The premiums 
offered for two subscriptions will also be sent for a two-year subscription, or 
the premium will be sent for one subscription and 50c additional. The | 
premiums offered for three subscriptions will also be sent for one subscrip- 
tion and 75c additional. 


For One Subscription For Two Subscriptions 


PRICE, $1.50 -. PRICE, $3.00 | . 
Mazurka—John A. Mallek, (violin and piano.) LG Earl 1 
nhc hie RR heed Blood (violin or viola and pili “Technic os Drake (iotin and piano); 


pia Intervals. J. Gerald Mraz. - 
Mavarka-<Bad R. Drake (violin and piano). Best $1.00 Silver Wound G String (guaranteed) 
How to Choose a Violin. Porter. Sevcik Violin Chin Rest.» 
Pocket Manual] of Music Tee: Baker. Fiddles. Their Selection, Preservation and Better- 
Violin Makers) Guide. : ment. Saint George. 
oi “Technics of Violin Playing. Courvoisier. 
: Violinists’ Manual. Gruenberg. . 
String Gauge. | How to Study Kreutzer. Cutter. 
Mute— Ebony. fe ‘| Harmony Simplified. York. 
Box Best Rosin in Wood Gase. The art of Violin Bowing. Stoeving. 
Ten Imported Post Cards. Cards of any one of | Music Roll. Black, orange or maroon. © 
the following:— Ysaye, Sarasate, Kubelik, | Music Stand. Nickel Plated 


| Be pie , Wagner, Strauss Schumann,Sehubert, | Platinum Print, 84x123 or 13}x19, of any one of the : 


{ 


aint-Saens, Bach, Beethoven, Mascagni, or following: —Ysaye, Sarasate, Kubelik, Joachim, 
Mozart. Wagner, Strauss, Schumann, Schubert, Saint- 
Shoulder Pad—Chamois or Plush. Saens, Bach, Beethoven, Mascagni or Mozart. 
Kreutzer—42 Studies. Violin Case, Canvas. flannel lined. _ 
Books:— Short Transcriptions from Favorite Directors’ Baton — Ebony, nickel-plated tip. on 
Opems, Violin and Piano. bach end: 


For Three Subscriptions | 


For Four Subscri ptions 


PRICE, $4.50. 5° PRICE, $6.00 H 
Adjustable, Nickel-Plated Steel Music. Stand. | Metronome, American speentte _ Guaranteed.) 
ne ebiarigat pte epee oN Music. Henderson. Violin Case. 5 | 
tory of the Violin toeving puis ban lack, 
True Principles of the Ark, of Violin Playing. A vores hel—Leather, na sia dles, B ie 


ehmann cis 

Nicolas, ‘Paganint and the History of the Violin. Violin Making as It Was and ae Hertel Allan: vt 
Fet ~~ | Platinum Print, 83x12}, FRAMED of. ane one of’ Ae 
The Violin—How to Makeit. Broadhouse. following: 'Ysaye, Sarasate, Kubelik, Joachim, 
Music Stand Case, Leather, Black or Tan. '' Wagner, Strauss, Schumann, Schubert, Sainte 
Book—Grand Opera Melodies. Violin and Piano. | ‘Saens, Bach, Beethoven, Mascagni or Mozart. 


Remittance at full price must accompany subscriptions. 
One subscription or more may be sent at a time, — 
as obtained, and will be credited to ths premium 
account. | 
Premiums may _ be ordered sent to any address de- i 
sired. All DESHIEEEE § are sent Ne ical Se ty 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE 
United States and Possessions, 
Mexico and Cuba 
$1.50 per year 
Canada, 
$1.75 per year 
Foreign Countries within 
the Postal Union 
$2.00 per year 


~~ 


1834 1913 


AUGUST MULLER VIOLINS 


Fine copies of the most celebrated models, artistic workmanship, selected 
stock. AUGUST MULLER Violins are steadily advancing in public esteem 
and are attracting the attention of Artists and Amateurs alike. Each instru- 
ment has an identity of its own. They are constructed on scientific principles 
and adjusted by our expert workmen, and every instrument given the care 
which is necessary to develop perfection of tone and ease of execution. 


Guarnerius model, deep golden brown shaded, fine ebony trimmings, finely 
polished ; 

Stradivarius model, beautiful dark red, highly polished, ‘fine ebony trimmings 

Amati model, a perfect copy, beautiful gold brown amber, highly polished, 
fine ebony trimmings, selected one piece very curly maple back . 

Guarnerius model, careful copy, deep golden amber shaded, oil finish, slight 
imitation old, ebony trimmed, beautiful maple figured back . 

Stradivarius model, golden amber, highly polished, extra fine ebony trim- 
mings, choice selected wood, broad and brilliant figure, careful copy of 
this master 

Stradivarius model, deep golden amber shaded, oil finish, fine ebony ‘trim- 
mings, selected curly maple back, correct copy 

Stradivarius model, golden red brown, oil finish, slight imitation old, fine 
ebony fingerboard and pegs, ebony tailpiece, fancy design, choice 
selected wood, broad and brilliant figure, artistic copy of this master 

Guarnerius model, golden red, thick and lustrous varnish, slight imitation 
old, fine ebony fingerboard and pegs, choice selected wood, broad and 
brilliant figure, a master copy 

Stradivarius model, golden red, thick and lustrous varnish, slight imitation 
old, fine ebony trimmings, choice selected one piece maple back, beau- | 
tifully figured, a master copy 

Gagliano model, rich golden red, thick and lustrous varnish, slight imita- 
Lion old, fine ebony trimmings, choice selected one-piece maple back, 
very old maple, best model of this master 

Grancino model, light orange varnish, imitation old, ‘shows natural. wear, 
finely trimmed in rosewood and ebony, very old wood, selected one 
piece maple back, narrow, brilliant figure, extra fine copy : 


Supplies for discriminating violin makers. Modern tools. Special 
violin varnishes, spirit and oil. Fine leather requisites. Cello bags, 
style and fit. Ideal strings for all instruments. Fine repairing by experts. 


Any instrument sent on examination. Satisfaction guaranteed 
or money refunded. 


Locke’s Correct Violin Shoulder Rest Attachment 


Made to Fit the Shoulder. Price, 75c each 


Write for Ditson Wonder Book No. 1, describing the Violin Family. Sent free on request 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY 


150 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
CHAS. H. DITSON & CO., 8-10-12 East 34th Street, New York, N. Y. 


The Comfort 
Adjustable 
Chin Rest 


Adjustable to meet 


VIOLINISTS say that “‘The 

Comfort’”’ Chin Rest 
solves the problem. The Violin 
is held firmly by a very slight 
pressure of the chin; permits a natural 
position of the head; allows the greatest 
left hand facility; overcomes the ten- 
dency to hold the violin flat. 


your 

sS——¢ Seas Se 
Ws individual : 50 
ie Geers requirements Price $128 


SS 
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By mail or from your. dealer. Money back 
if not satisfactory. 


J. W. PATTERSON 


REN | P. O. Box 118 CHICAGO, ILL. 


TESTED by artists, exhibited at the contest of 
the A. Guild of Violinists, endorsed by the 


most critical professionals. Equal to 
any Italian Violins ..............Price $ 1 OO 


J.D. HORVATH, Reviver of the Lost Art 


1037 Third Ave., New York, N. Y. 
List of owners furnished 


Philamona 
Violins 


The COPLAND ViOLIN 


PERFECTION IN VIOLIN TONE 
The Highest Praise From Every Purchaser 


OLD AND NEW OLD AND NEW 
VIOLINS BOWS 3 


High Grade Strings, Cases, Trimmings, Etc. 
New and Complete Catalog just out. Copy sent free on request 


J. N. COPLAND & CO., 63 E. Adams St., Chicago, Ill. 


REPAIRING of the Highest™Grade and Expert 
Workmanship. All work fully guaranteed. 


HE “FIRST PRIZE WINNER” in the Violin Contest of the 
American Guild of Violinists, at Chicago, June 15th, 1912, was 
a typical ‘‘Goss’’ Violin. 


It won easily both times in a double trial over undoubtedly genuine instruments 
by Antonio Stradivari, Nicolas Amati, Jacobus Steiner, Nicolas Bergonzi, Montagnini, 
Lorenzo Storioni and others, including eleven modern makers—-some of them 
amongst the best in America. This particular instrument was made according to the 
system of Antonio Stradivari. The thickness of wood in both top and back is the 
same as in the,‘‘Earl’’ Strad, 1722, which was at one time in the famous ‘‘Hawley 
Collection.’’ Through the kindness of Mr. Archibald Mitchell (who, at the time, 
owned the instrument) I took the measurements very exactly with a special caliper. 

Performers and Amateurs contemplating the purchase of a violin, will do well to 
consult me before buying. I shall be pleased to answer any question concerning 
violins of my make at any time. 


WALTARERF SOLON GOSS 
ROOM 316, 218 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


New Violins 
From 500 Year 
Old Wood 


fin Old Violin Well Bought 
Is Three-Quarters Sold 


ESS than fifty years ago old violins—known 
masterpieces of the great Stradivarius, Amati, 
Guarneri, etc.—that today would readily sell for 

$10,000 each, sold for about $1,000. <A similar ratio of 


increase has occurred to violins by less famous makers. 


OpHE increasing scarcity of old violins, known to be the work 

of the old masters, makes the possession of a superb old 
violin— bought right (with the guarantee of the world’s greatest 
music house back of it)—a splendid financial investment, while, 
at the same time, an artistic delight. 


HERE are old violins on sale elsewhere, but any collector, 

any expert, any great soloist will tell you that the Lyon & 

Healy collection of old. violins—known masterpieces of the 
great makers—1is the finest and largest in America. 


Js the moderate priced old violins the same care is taken in 

buying. The tone value, the workmanship, the correct 
balance of values must be there—or the instrument is not 
added to the Lyon & Healy collection. Moderate Priced Gen- 
uine Old Violins—guaranteed by Lyon & Healy—are wonder- 
ful value. A large number always on hand for inspection. 
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Wabash Ave. and Adams St., Chicago 


OLD VIOLINS 


Write for our list 
of old instruments 
No New York or Chicago prices asked 


Try our Purple End Tested 
Strings. High grade repairing 


Schmidt Bros. Co. 
Violin Makers 


308 Euclid Avenue 
Cleveland, - - - 


JACOB THOMA & SON 


Importers and Violin Makers 


47 Winter Street - BOSTON, MASS. 
PHONE OXFORD 3033 M 


Please write or send for our new Price List, if you 
want to get acquainted with OUR SPECIALTIES! 


CHARLES B. STEVENS 
VIOLIN MAKER AND REPAIRER 


Violin Voicing, Readjusting and Graduating 


_lcan put that voice-like quality of TONE in your 
violin. Send for circular. Buy my Oil varnish, best 
in the world. $3.00 a pint, delivered. 


State Bank Building LA CROSSE, WIS. 


Ohio 


‘‘BRETCH 
SYSTEM”’’ 


VIOLIN MAKING 


Taught by Correspondence 
Send for Valuable Booklet 


B. S. BRETCH 
205 W. Ist Street, Oswego, N. Y. 


AVE you tried my G strings 
used and endorsed by 
Ysaye and all great artists. 


CHAS. F. ALBERT 


205 S. 9th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Interesting Catalogue Sent Free. 


F. A. HORN— Violins 


All requisites of the critical are herein fulfilled. 
Perfect in every detail. Get my new booklet ‘“‘Mod- 
ern Violins,’ free for a stamp. In it 20 users tell how 
they like theirs. Take their word for it, not mine. 


ae eas ______—'| FREDERICK A. HORN 
WhY ARE Kretzschmar Violins 
theprise winnersat THE WORLDS BEST” 2 


the big contest held in Chicago during the convention of 
the American Guild of Violinists.--- Catalogue and dis- 


Loami, Ills. 


criptive literature: ‘The highest Triumph of modern 
violin-making”’ mailed free. Violins on trial. 


H. A. KRETZSCHMAR Violin Maker and 


+ Importer $=} 


Artist Violin Maker and 
L. P. WILDMAN Dealer—Established 1870 
Copies made of anyana all famous models. Several copies of 


Strad, Guarnerius, Guadaquini, Maggini and other models on 
hand. Violin wood of the best—all varities, for sale to vio- 


21 E. VAN BUREN ST. 


Chicago, Ill. lin makers. For circulars and further particulars, address 


L. P. WILDMAN, Box 396 DANBURY, CONN. 


VIOLINS| 


S2.S50 to S$2,~500 
Send for Wholesale Catalog D 


JOHN MARKERT & CO. 


® 33 West 8th Street NEW YORK 


Hans Tietgen 


VIOLIN MAKER 
12 West Fortieth St.,. NEW YORK 


On any High Grade Violin 


30 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL can be had for the asking 


STU DENTS, TEACHERS and PROFESSIONAL VIOLINISTS will be interested in our 
fine 88 page catalog devoted EXCLUSIVELY to the Violin line. We sell direct from 
maker to user. No extra commissions or profits to add to the cost of your Violin. Write 
at once (enclosing professional card) for the handsomest and most complete Violin Book 
in the country, absolutely free. 


WM. LEWIS & SON, 225 South Wabash Ave., Chicago 


FREE Trial Offer 


To Violinists 


Have You Heard of the Wonderful 
Boothe Knoslip Violin Pad? 


OU can have one of these pads mailed to you on ten or thirty days 
trial free—but first read and learn something about the pad. Have 
you ever been thoroughly satisfied with the old style cushion or pad 

that you use? NO—certainly you haven’t. Besides, you contort your mouth 
into ridiculous lines when you try to shift rapidly, causing your listeners to 
smile at your funny face—it’s the pad you have been using that does this. 
With the old pad you always have trouble in shifting up and down the finger 
board in tune—and the false intonation affects your ear unpleasantly, and in 
turn the muscles and chords of the face rebel—and you grimace—and your 
listeners grin—and it sometimes peeves you considerably, doesn’t it? You 
think they are deriding your playing. No—they are laughing at the ridicu- 
lous face you are making. With the BOOTHE KNOSLIP PAD you will 
overcome this. 


The Advantages of the Boothe 
Knoslip Violin Pad 


1lst—You will for the first time hear all 
of the volume of the tone of your violin. 


2nd—You will be able to shift up and 
down the finger board with equal facility 
—and with greater certainty and ease 
than ever before. 

3rd— You will be able to execute 
passages that you have never been able 
with the old cushion to do clearly, but 
which you fave always believed you could 
do if you had the proper grip on your 
instrument. 

4th—If you are amateur or pupil you 
will progress more technically in six 
months than you will in six years 
without it. 

5th—YSAYE told us—invaluable to the 
beginner or those who find difficulty in 
holding the violin. 


6th—If you are a teacher you won't 
lose a pupil—violin holding becomes a 
thing of joy—and you can make your 
pupil hold with ease at any angle you 
desire. 

7th—Recognized violin makers like 
Wagner & George, great firms like Sher- 
man, Clay Co., Anton Hospe Co., Wm. 
Lewis & Sons, Malecki & Co., say—it will 
revolutionize violin holding. 

8th—It weighs complete, cushions and 
all, 1% ounces. It makes no difference if 
you are dealer, professional or amateur— 
you can have one on 10 days trial free, at 
the end of which time you can send us 
$2.50 or return pad; or to save bookkeep- 
ing send with your order $2.25 and you 
can have 30 days trial—money refunded. 
It will cost you but 4c to return the pad. 
We have never had but one pad returned. 


Address 


BOOTHE KNOSLIP VIOLIN PAD 


Suite 504-5, 203 S. Dearborn Street, : : : 


CHICAGO 


Ely bee 


MAKER OF 


— 0. H. BRYANT 2s, GRADE VIOLINS 
VIOLAS, ’CELLOS and BOWS 


Expert Copyist of Famous Cremonas 


Maker of the 
Perfected Amber 
Oil Varnish 

in all the 
Desirable Colors 


250 Huntington Avenue 


You will work three years the old way for 
what you could accomplish in six months 


with the use of the Nemusier Method. ‘‘Every- 
thing you claim for this method I have found true. 
It will give you more technic than is possible 
without it. It corrects bad intonation, and devel- 
ops a beautiful vibrato and tone.’’—Charles Jiran, 
4217 W. 26th Street, Chicago, Ill. The benefits 
derived from the use of this method are far above 
expectation. Write for particulars of a liberal 


trial offer to the 
NEMUSIER METHOD COMPANY 
Dep’t ey, 


\ Lincoln, Nebr. 


VIOLIN MAKERS’ TOOLS 


Our new catalog, just issued, presents an invalu- 
able list of tools and materials. Also furnishings 
for Violin, Viola, Cello and Double Bass. 

Write for copy today. You will find much to 


interest you. 
LYON & HEALY 


33-44 Adams Street CHICAGO 


ARTISTIC VIOLIN MAKER 
BERNHARD FRITZSCH 


Importer and Dealerin Fine 
Old Violins and Cellos. 
Agent for Pfretzschner 
bows. 


137 W.4th St., Cincinnati, 0. 


DON’T BE 18 A HURRY when, puzshetine 


Before you buy, try one of my Violins. 
Sold strictly on their tonal merits. 
Repairing and retoning done conscientiously. 


H. H. WOLCOTT - - - DeKalb, Ill. 


Send for Free Booklet ‘‘Timbre and Timber.’’ 


Rare Old Violins, Artists’ Cases 
and Bows, and 
sories, 
Artistic Repairing and Scien- 
tific Adjusting of Old Violins. 


Violin Makers’ Supplies, 
Wood, Tools, Patterns, 
Varnish, etc. 

Founder of the Boston 
School of Violin Making 


Violin Acces- 
Tested Strings, etc. 


Write for Particulars 


Opposite 
Symphony Hall 


BOSTON, MASS. 


CHIN RESTS TO SUIT ALL PLAYERS 


Get a violin chin rest that will suit you. Knode Chin Rests 
are manufactured in various styles, including Leaf, Cup and 
Ear, Two Bar and Har, Leaf and Cup Chin and Shoulder 
Rests, single bar. . 
To introduce my new Deep Cup Chin and 
Shoulder Rest, I will send one to Violinist sub- 
scribers postpaid for 75 cents. (Two-cent stamps 
accepted.) Special prices to dealers and violin makers. 


OLIVER T. KNODE, Richmond, Ind. 


THE TONE-FINDER SYSTEM IN VIOLIN STUDY 


Insures rapid progress by eliminating all guess work. 
Simplifies elementary difficulties, makes easy higher po- 
sitions, double stops and Batmioniog, Compels correct 
left hand technic and intonation. modern, scientific 
system, leading to violin mastery, based on the laws of 
mental development. 
Secures the advantage of the teacher’s directions all 
practice time. Develops ear. Endorsed by leading teach- 
ers. Complete, $2.50. Booklet free. 

St. Helena, Calif. 


THE TONE-FINDER SYSTEM 


Yours for convenience—The Trinity Music Stand 


The evolution of the 
Music Stand produced 
the Trinity, the Best and 
only Complete Music 
Stand in the World, Ab- 
solutely. The Trinity 
folder, beautifully illus- 
trated, shows you the difference between the old way and 
the New Way, sent on request. 


TRINITY MUSIC STAND CO., Box 53, Elmwood Sta., Prov., R. I. 


TRAoE Mark REG. U.S. Par. OFF. 
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Violin and Bow Maker 


Elegant Cases. Fine Bows. 
Best Quality Italian and 
German Strings. Agent for 


Sartory, Nurnberger, Henry 
and Sylvestre Maucotel Bows. 


The Famous Tricolore 
and La Favorita 
TESTED STRINGS. 


Celebrated Modern Italian 
Violins. 4 Figarini & Rossani. 


Makers of the Celebrated 
H. R. Knopf Violins, 
Violas, Cellos and Bows. 


My new own make violins are 
well known to many artists 
and considered one of the best 
new violins made. Q They are 
much superior in Quality and 
Quantity than most old violins 
costing many times their price. 


Artistic Repairing 


119 East 23d St. 
X 


ESTABLISHED 1879 


We 


| 


of 


| 


Kk NOPF 


Importer and Dealer 


Excellent Old Cremona 
VIOLINS VIOLAS 
CELLOS 


Also French and Other Makes. 


THE LARGEST 
COLLECTION OF OLD VIO- 
LINS IN AMERICA. 


My stock of over 200 old Violins and 
Cellos is the Best in America at 
Reasonable Prices. @ Among them 
a fine J. B. Ruggeri, Nicolaus 
Gagliano, Carlo Guiseppe 
Testore, Francisco Pressenda, 
and many other fine Italian Violins. 


New Imported Violins from the 
Best Makers in Europe, 
from Five Dollars and up. 


Catalog sent FREE to readers of 
THE VIOLINIST upon request 


NEW YORK 


X > 


In the last Violinist we told you that we have obtained a 


very fine collection of rare old Violins. 


These instru- 


ments, added to our already large collection, give us a 
most wonderful assortment. 


Below we mention a few, all perfect specimens: 


Joseph Guarnerius, Cremona 


Carlo Ferdinandus Landolfi, Milan 


Joannes Guadagnini, Placentia 
Nicolas Lupot, Paris 

Carlo Antonio Testore, Milan 
Giovan Bap. Gabbrielli, Florence 
Joseph Baldantoni, Ancona 
Laurentius Storioni, Cremona 
Camillus Camilli Mantua 

Jo. Bap. Rogerius, Brescia 
Thomas Balestrieri, Mantua 
Mattio Albani, Rome 

Petrus Guarnerius, Cremona 


Andreas Borelli, Parma 

Joseph Gagliano, Naples 
Nicolas Gagliano, Naples 
David Tecchler, Rome 
Ferdinandus Gagliano, Naples 
Joh. Bap. Guadagnini, Turin 
Petrus Guarnerius, Mantua 
Antonius Stradivarius, Cremona 
Nicolas Amati, Cremona 

Paolo Maggini, Brescia 
Sanctus Seraphin, Venice 

Ant. and Hier. Amati, Cremona 
Jacobus Stainer, Absam 


Besides the above, we have a very large stock of fine old 


GERMAN, FRENCH AND ENGLISH VIOLINS 
Also New Violins at from $5.00 to $250.00 


JOHN FRIEDRICH & BRO. (°483"") 


279 Fifth Ave., New York. 


Write for Catalogues 


ay 


FOUNDED 1840 


ELIAS HOWE COMPANY 


| Manufacturers, Importers, Jobbers, and retailers of Stringed Instruments 


Supplies for Violin Makers 


Wood, Varnish, Necks, Scrolls, Ribs, Purfling, Pegs, Bridges, Finger 
Boards, Tail Pieces and Tools of all descriptions, including calipers, 
planes, knives, gauges, purfling cutter, peg hole shaper and reamer, 
F hole cutter, forms, inside and outside. The most complete assort- 
ment in the United States. Send for free catalogue. 


Elias Howe Company, 88 Court Street, Boston Mass. 


e Violin Conservative Prices Our Specialty 
Ulbrich-Tatter Makers 11926 S. Halsted St., Chicago 


VIOLIN 
SPECIALTIES 


For Violinists and Makers 


arnish Cleaner 


‘SCremona Seal’’ Varnish Clean: 


Removes all rosin, etc., and gives the varnish that 
Old Cremona Lustre. Postpaid $ .30 


‘‘Cremona Seal’’ Key Grease 


No more trouble with slipping or sticking violin 
pegs. Postpaid $ .30 


‘‘Cremona Seal’’ E Strings 


The best and strongest E string for professional 
use. 5 single length strings Postpaid $ .30 


99 Bertini Itali 
‘‘Cremona Seal’’ "Sivan" Ee 
The Varnish of the Old Masters. Every spirit 2 ITAL 
or hard oil varnish means ruination to a well- ALIAN 
made violin. Bertini Italian Oil Varnish is guar- | oOTRINGS 
anteed tone producing and assures the future of 2 
your violin. Used by the best makers of Europe 
and in this country. Colors—AMBER-YEL- 
LOW, ORANGE, RED, BROWN 
Postpaid $2.00 
Send 2 cents for booklet. 


Send orders with stamps or money order to 


CREMONA SEAL 


304 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 


PELE eV TOLINGS 1 


A MONTHLY MAGAZINE FOR TEACHERS, Su ODE NES, 
MAKERS, DEALERS AND LOVERS OF THE VIOLIN 


Ada E. Taylor, Editor and Publisher 


Price $1.50 per year 15 cents per copy 


The Violinist is entered as second-class matter at the postoffice at Chicago, 
Illinois, under the Act of March 3, 1879 


Volume XVI JANUARY, 1914. Number 4 


LEADING CONTENTS. 


The Changing Viewpoint in Left Hand Conditioning............J. W. Swihart 13 
Srciestearo mie licago,Operay Company se aa ee eee a oe a bre 
COD Se SLOMIC ID are oe Oar aw inte s AE aoa eee Ai eee Memos tn. tan On 21 
Midemiiitacle: GimbiewV Olin a.) ues ce and. eae Ne tte, Cldimakerses 


Se Olea eter SOU ar OSG ct. ma th te i.e eo eee. Sn ee ete ee a OI 


Pe eGR OTOL TOL Mee red re is 5 ene Se bee SS, 2 es Sak cn Cee hy cesar ae: 26 


ate ee Cleat ROVE O CLM coche es Gh Musi « See 8 Le fete age ee PPE Bees noice hata kee a wel 
imaesece we ovvoided in: Violin Study ....0i..4.25.. 4....6.. Louis Persinger! 29 
Karl Halir, Bohemian Violinist...................0eceeueeees Per svi <a ee 31 
Peco wwe may (COlmistic: CONMILIONS. . 65.34505.2.0s06gsemeeee ees. ss. Ovide Musin 32 


eer cry MEd SE Ce nee Bn ays, cock ict  caey wee enone Meee ap as OG yk eee alee 


Remittances should be made by draft, postal or express money orders. If pay- 
ment is made by check, add 10 cents for exchange. All remittances should 
be made payable to The Violinist Publishing Company, Chicago. 


Receipts for subscriptions are not sent unless requested. Notify the publishers 
promptly if the magazine is not received. 


Change of address should be reported promptly to the Chicago office. 


THE VIOLINIST PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
431 South Wabash Av., Chicago 


Space in our advertising columns is for sale to any high-class business, Special 
price for the Professional Directory. Write for rate card 
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ee From ( Olden n Days — 


Menuett in G a Teeny 4 Criptions 
| from the works of 
Old Masters 


Alfred #oftatt 


| -F. FEMI=—Promenade 022... seeneee $ [50u4 
| JOSEPH AGUS—Larghetto expressivo... .40 
| FERNANDO D’ALMEYDA-MenuettinG .50 
| GIUSEPPE TARTINI—Adagio sostenuto .40 
| M.de-GUILLON--Romanzs.ineDe a . 00 


“Boston Arthur P. Schmidt new YORK 
| 120 Boylston St. LEIPZIG 11 West 36th St. | 
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EAU UUULANOQAUUUUUUUQQOQOEENOUUENQQQQQNUOUUGOOSQNNEUUUGOOOONONOTOOGOOOOQONENUOOOOOOQNEQOUOUGOOOOGRENUOUOOOOQNENN LEE 
Recent Violin and Piano Works 


Grade Price 


STUUULTUNNUQUUNVUNNUUUTONANNQUUNOONNQQUOOONGOUUOOOGQGOGUOOOONOOUTOOOANOOUUUOOASUOUUUONANI IT 


D’AMBROSIO, A. Grade Price GOSSEC, FRANCOIS JOSEPH. 
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The Changing Viewpoint in Left 
Hand Conditioning 


BY J. W. SWIHART 


: The symposium on “bowing” which we published in THE VIOLINIST some time ago was so 
thoroughly appreciated that our readers have asked us repeatedly to give them another series. 
The subject of the development of right and left hand technic will continue to be of prime 


importance to artist, teacher and student. 


Any suggestion that will make more efficient and 


accurate this technic or eliminate waste of time in acquiring it, is of utmost importance. Who 
can measure the imestimable value of this exchange of the best thoughts in this line? 
We have invited to contribute to this symposium those artists and teachers who by virtue 


of their trang and unquestionable success, can serve best this purpose. 
will devote lis article to some one point in either right or left hand technic. 


Each contributor 
The sequence 


of the articles is determined by one fact only; that they shall appear in that order which, we 
think, will make them most valuable to students who have not the advantages of study under 


our great teachers. 


The February Vio.tnist will contain a most comprehensive and practical article, “Muscular 


Control,” by Mr. Henry Such. 


RINCIPLES are unchanging, 
but finite knowledge moves 
slowly, and oft ponderously, 
toward their discovery and ap- 
plication. ‘Thorough and ample left- 
hand technique 1s the goal of all would- 
be violinists, and its attainment in the 
shortest — possible 
time, the supreme 
desideratum. The 
sufficiency of the 
means of artistic 
expression (violin 
and bow), for all 
the necessary tech- 
nical training, has, 
I believe, been the 
majority viewpoint 
up until compara- 
tively recent times. 
That the results de- 
rived with a very 
large percentage of 
aspirants to violin- 
Potne excellence 
were far from grat- 
ifying is also, I be- 
lieve, a ~ matter 
of record or easily verifiable. The 
many notable exceptions serve but to 
strengthen the position taken, and 
show by contrast the failure of the 
many to reap adequate returns. Those 
of pronounced talent and adaptability 
have been the survivors, the shining 
lights, that have served to inspire all 
others in their heroic efforts toward 
excellence. The old saying revised, 
“Better to have striven.and lost than 
-not to have striven at all,” remained 
the only solace of the disappointed. | 
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SEPARATORS IN POSITION 


The scheme or system of presenting 
the subject matter of left-hand tech- 
nique in the past, generally speaking, 
has tended toward the elevation of the 
few, the creation of an aristocracy in 
art, and was in accord with the times 
of kingdoms, principalities and autoc- 
racies in govern- 
ment. Today, with 
the pendulum 
swinging rapidly 
toward democracy 
(even industrial 
democracy), edu- 
cation along all 
lines must meet 
the general need 
as well as the 
special. Rudimen- 
tary training in 
notation and sight 
singing is being 
given ever increas- 
ing attention in the 
courses and curric- 
ulums of our pub- 
lic schools and col- 
leges, all of which 
the aspiring instrumentalist the better 
for his task. Now modern prophets tell 
us, and I think truthfully, that the vio- 
lin is destined to become the instrument 
of musical culture, the companion instru- 
ment, or home instrument for the masses. 
That the oft-termed “most difficult 
instrument” may be thus popularized 
would appear well nigh incredible, were 
the movement not supported by mod- 
ern thinkers and inventors as well as 
by prophets. . The ultimate success of 
popularizing the violin as a means of mu- 


fits 
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sical culture and training depends, then, I 


believe, upon the thinker, the inventor, 


more than upon any other factor. Just as 
the importance of the role of the in- 
ventor in our phenomenal development 
and growth industrially cannot be 
overestimated, and stands self-evident, 
likewise the need in the movement 
under discussion is enlisting his 
thought and efforts, and we may rest 
assured that beneficial results will 
speedily follow. 

Of the present-day systems and de- 
vices for aiding in left-hand condition- 
ing and development I will mention 
three briefly, and then outline a few 
exercises for left-hand preparation that 
are workable without the aid of ex- 
pensive apparatus. In Goby Eber- 
hardt’s system of left-hand training, 
based on psycho-physiological princi- 
ples, both the equalization of digital 
strength and the extension and loosen- 
ing up of the hand are the problems 
dealt with in mute practice (without 
bow). His analysis of the hand, show- 
ing up its lack of equality in digital 
development, and his remedy, viz., re- 
versing the finger force expended, the 
weaker exerting the most force, while 


the stronger remain relaxed and stop 
the strings lightly, are invaluable data. 
and suggestive material for the stu- 
dent, while his extension exercises, em- 
bodying as they do, the time or dura- 
tion element followed by a period of 
relaxation, contains likewise a prin- 
ciple of great significance and vaiue. 
The Steckelberg Nemusier, a mechani- 
cal device for left-hand conditioning, 
is likewise a product of the necessity 
of the times. It takes a place in violin 
training somewhat similar to that of 
the virgil clavicord in piano-forte tech- 
nique. In its strengthening and equal- 
izing function it stands unique. The 
resistance, for each “finger Seanemae 
changed and adjusted to its need and 
an even and rapid trill speedily ac- 
quired. With its use and capacity for 
loosening up the hand, I am less fa- 
miliar, but equally as beneficial results 
are claimed for it in that direction as in 
the other by its inventor. The article 
on the Ostrovsky device is fresh in the 
minds of all readers of this paper, and 
apropos, if it fulfill only one-half the 
sanguine expectations of its author, it 
is destined to become epoch- making in 
left-hand preparation. As I under- 


FIG. 2, ILLUSTRATING THE POSITION OF THE HAND 
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stand its use, the time or duration ele- 
ment in creating a condition of loose- 
ness and freedom is its distinguishing 
feature, coupled with the fact that the 
hand is worked upon while at rest; 
passive rather than active during the 
process. 

Combining this idea of external ap- 
plication to the hand in relaxed con- 
dition, with that of some participation 
Cmptuesiand in the exercises for its 
own conditioning, cork separators may 
be advantageously used. Place three 
corks firmly between the fingers of the 
left hand and leave them in place from 
fifteen to thirty minutes. Some flex- 
ing of the fingers and massaging 
toward the hand, will aid in the circu- 
lation and lessen the feeling of sore- 
ness or strain upon the removal of the 
corks. 

Fig. 1 shows separators in position, 
large ends palmward and hand in re- 
pose. 

With the separators in the same po- 
sition, flex the fingers at the second 
joints, repeatedly exerting pressure 
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SHOWING EXERCISE, LEFT HAND ON TABLE, 


downward upon the large ends of the 
corks. ‘This action has an intensive 
spreading and loosening tendency, 
especially if aided by the index finger 
of the right hand placed transversely 
across, on top of the cork separators. 
Fig. 2 illustrates this position of the 
hands. Another variation of this ex- 
ercise 1s to bend all the fingers forward 
nearly to right angles from the knuckle 
joints, both with and without the aid 
of the index finger of the right hand. 
This still further intensifies the loosen- 
ing and spreading effects already ex- 
perienced, it being one of the most 
strenuous of those given. To secure 
a high finger poise and action, place 
the hand flat on a table, palm down- 
ward, inserting the cork separators 
longitudinally, large ends towards 
finger tips, then with right hand clasp 
the metacarpal portion of the left and 
lift it upward approximating the ver- 
tical position, while the fingers re- 
main extended on the table. See Fug. 
3. This exercise may be varied by ro- 
tating the hand from left to right and 
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tension alternately from fourth to first 
and first to fourth fingers. Also, with 
separators in position as in Fig. 7 and 
hand still flat on table, raise each fin- 
ger high repeatedly with the right 
hand: Thesevexercises, 17 persisted in, 
will make- possible greater amplitude 
of finger elevation. The exercises thus 
far suggested will likewise prove of 
great benefit to the right hand in pro- 
moting the freedom and elasticity so 
necessary to good bowing. 


Equalizing Exercises 


For equalizing the finger power and 
developing fluency and precision in 
finger action, the use of insertable and 
adjustable frets on the fingerboard of 
the violin will be found to be very 
helpful. All fingers can then be given 
the benefit of string resistance that the 
index finger in its position near the 
nut now has. By placing one or more 
of the fingers lightly on the string 
above. the “fret) the adjacent finger 
bridgeward can secure the benefit of 
string resistance in its trill action, or 
by utilizing two strings, as for ex- 
ample, first finger on A string, third 
on D string, and inserting first fret 
from E side beneath F and A strings, 
and second fret under G and D strings 
only,.-the double «trill, second -and 
fourth fingers active, and each over- 
coming like resistance, can be prac- 
ticed.. The.little pressure required-in 
stopping the strings above the frets 
makes complete relaxation of the hand 
possible, which is the ideal condition 
for trill action, and for gaining finger 
independence generally. Two frets 
will suffice for a great variety of drill 
work as they can be inserted quickly 
under any one or all of the strings, as 
the need may be, and changed to the 
different fingers at pleasure. Narrow 
leather thongs, the “thickness oi 4 
small or medium-sized tailgut, make 
good movable frets, as the material 
used should be flexible enough to be 


insertable between strings where it is 
desired to stop only one or two strings, 
Jeaving the adjacent strings free at 
that node (as in the exercise for double 
trill). It is important that the stop- 
ping finger exert but little pressure, 
and to insure that condition the strings 
should not be unduly high from finger- 
board. 

To. develop facility in chromane 
playing use one fret only and place it 
across the fingerboard beneath the 
fourth finger. Retain fourth finger in 
position and practice the sidewise mo- 
tion of the remaining fingers on all the 
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strings as in ascending and descend- 
ing chromatic passages. Repeat the 
same with fourth finger raised, but 
with the fret in position as before. Re- 
tain playing finger on strings through- 
out these exercises. The added lateral 
resistance caused by the fret will prove 
strengthening to all the fingers and 
especially to the third finger, which 
functions closest to the fret. The di- 
rections bearing on the exercises given 
are meant to. be general rather gnaa 
specific; suggestive rather than in de- 
tail. The ambitious student will find 
many other uses and variations pos- 
sible growing out of the simple means 
and exercises given. The size of the 
separators as well as the time of their 
(Continued on page 65) 
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Its Management and How It Is Conducted 


HE assembling of men for an 
opera orchestra is not an easy 
task. It is of course necessary 
that they should be experienced 
on their own instruments, and 
fake=a sol0 at any time, § But 
more than this, the necessary orchestra 
routine is absolutely essential. In many 
cases this routine has been had in en- 
semble work in orchestras. And with all 


these requirements, men who have had 
wide experience and who have even 
played for some years in symphony or- 


1, Cleofonte Campanini; 
5. NL cParells; 


chestras, have been unable to hold their 
places in large opera orchestras. 

It seems that actual opera experience 
is necessary, unless there is a great nat- 
ural adaptability for this line of work. 
In a symphony orchestra, the men must 
follow their conductors absolutely, be- 
sides unerring rendition of their parts. 
Of course this must be done in opera 
orchestras, but when we remember that 
the opera conductor must hold his men 
so well in hand that he is able to follow 
the singers and stage performance in 


CONDUCTORS OF CHICAGO OPERA ORCHESTRA. 
2, M. Winternitz; 3, O. Perosio; 4, M. Charlier; 
6, M. Spadoni; 7, M. Almanz; 8, M. Nepoti. 
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whatever they may do, we will under- 
stand the peculiar qualifications for the 
players in opera orchestras. 

When Cleofonte Campanini, who or- 
ganized the orchestra for Chicago Opera 
Company, assembled his men together, 
he had players from the New York Man- 
hattan, the Metropolitan, many Sym- 
phony men, not a few who were new to 
this kind of work. Campanini had had 
wide experience in Italy, and three years 
(1903-1906) at the Manhattan Opera 
House, New York City. It did not take 
him long to discover who would be able 
to fill these positions, and to the men 
who were on trial it looked as though his 
acceptance or rejection of them were in- 
sufficient and despotic. However, he got 
together a number of men who even in 


their first season took .on-the ensemble... 


of a real orchestra. 

Campanini has the ability of leader- 
ship, the wealth of musicianly qualities 
and the quick grasp of every situation 
necessary to this stupendous task. This 
is the fourth year of this organization, 
and in this short time he has evolved an 
orchestra which in its ready response and 
beauty of “finesse” will scarcely find a 
superior anywhere. 

As to the importance of the orchestra 
in opera, the critic of the Chicago Even- 
img Post has well described it as follows: 
“ORCHESTRA AT: OPERA PT OUNe 

DATION OF Aba 


“The foundation of modern opera is 
in the orchestra pit, and the orchestra 
of the Chicago company is a magnificent 
organization ; yet, unfortunately, it is one 
of the things which we are apt to take 
altogether too much for granted, so that 
its vital function in the ensemble fails 
of due recognition. 

“The orchestra is the apple of Cleo- 
fonte Campanini’s eye, and he has la- 
bored with it, fought for it, and molded 
it until now it is a great instrument ex- 
quisitely adjusted to respond to his 
slightest wish. At times he has had no 
mercy on them, but as the father chas- 


teneth those he loveth, so Campanini has 
laid the metaphorical rod on their backs, 
for the work had to be done to suit his 
artistic standard, and as he spared not 
himself, so he spared not them. But he 
has attained the result, and the orches- 
tra of our company is one of the best 
opera orchestras we have ever heard. 
“Yet from the general public about 
the only comment we ever hear is when 
some enraged enthusiast threatens to as- 
sault us in the lobby because the ‘‘brasses 
played too loud.” Of the virtuosity of 
the men, the unvarying high standard 
which they maintain in playing night 
after after night the music of different 
schools under five conductors of strongly 
marked personalities, the beauty of the 


tone, both in the mass and in the playing 


of the individual artists, there is hardly 
a remark. But let the brasses loosen out 
an extra notch and we hear. from it. 
Now, the brasses at. times do play too 
loudly ; but think of the temptation. Did 
you ever have a high-powered car under 
your hand and not feel the almost irre- 


_sistible impulse to “let her out a bit”? 


Reflect on the glorious possibility of 
power which lies in each one of the trom- 
bones, and imagine the pleasure of filling 
your lungs full and just leaning your 
weight against the tube. When a man on 
a warm spring day driving alone the 
boulevard voluntarily and without. the 
fear of the motorcycle police before his 
eyes, keeps his speed down to fifteen 
miles an hour, then we will listen patient- 
ly to anything he may choose to. say 
about the brasses. 

“To keep the thing in proportion is the 
final gift of the great conductor, for the 
men follow the beat, and if the director 
asks volume they give it him with a will 
just for the joy of doing it, and they 
sometimes forget: how much there. can 


‘roll forth from the brazen funnel. 


“Meéanwhile, the men of the orchestra 
ought to be made to feel that their fine 
work is not going without appreciation, 
even though in writing of the perform- 
ance or in talking about it the emphasis 
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be laid on the artists on the stage. In 
the opera the singers inevitably occupy 
the first place, but the foundation of 
artistic opera is in the orchestra, and 
Campanini has made for us an orchestra 
that is magnificent, and we wish both him 
and the men to realize that we know it. 
They are men individually and collec- 
tively of the first quality to whom the 
union rates do not apply, for there is 
none of them but receives more. They 
deserve it, and we are glad they get it.” 


JOSEPH RAFFAELI 


And we must not forget that this mas- 
terly perfection of ensemble depends on 
the perfection of each unit. Naturally 
much of the success is due to the careful 
selection of the men. To the manager of 


the ‘orchestra, Joseph Raffaeli, is en- 
trusted this important and_ difficult 
task. And the great success of the or- 


chestra is due largely to his untiring ef- 
forts’ He is a splendid musician; has an 
enormous acquaintance with the opera 
and symphony players of all instruments, 
in Europe and America; has a sympathet- 


ic understanding of human nature; and 
has good judgment in his selection and 
in dealing with men. To introduce into 
so complex an organization working as a 
unit an atom of dissonance, either musi- 
cally or temperamentally, is to court dis- 
aster. 

Mr. Campanini has this season brought 
Mr. Sturani, an accomplished conductor, 
to help him. Mr. Sturani was not pres- 
ent when the accompanying picture was 
taken, and we sincerely regret this omis- 
sion. The other conductors are Messrs. 
Winternitz, Perosio, Charlier, Parelli and 
Spadoni; Mr. Almanz is stage director, 
and Mr. Nepoti, chorus master. 

A list of the orchestra men follows: 

First violins, Gregor Skolnik, concert- 
master, Guido Villetti, Charles Higgins, 
Frederick Schade, Armand Combel, 
Henry Giorgi, Gustave Bach, Giulio 
Bramucci, Leon Strashun, Otto Schmidt, 
Alfredo Alberghini, Rudolph Mangold, 
Charles Meinken, Alexander Levy; sec- 
ond violins, Oscar Hanke, Otto Lund, 
Adolph Morel, Leon Randasche, G. Cade- 
martori, Louis Lubalin, Benjamin D’Am- 
elio, George Glaszman, Richard Barone, 
Herman Baehrend; violas, Romaine Ver- 
ney, Guiseppe Lazzaretti, Sam Paster- 
nack, Paul Ranieri, Jan Kuiper, William 
Fischer ; ’cellos, Herman Bayer-Hane, G. 
Alberghini, William J. See, Joseph Raf- 
faelli, Umberto Migli, Leo Jufe; basses, 
G. Marangoni, Ernest Zickler, Frederic 
Salvatore, Henry Radler, F. T. Edmunds, 
L. C. Jocher; harps, Carlo Sodero, Pros- 
pero Miraglia; flutes, Manuel Berenguer, 
Louis Alberghini, Louis Rossi; oboes, 
Giacomo del Campo, Umberto Piana, 
Guido Rossi; clarinets, Albert Chiaffa- 
relli, Paoli Lucarini, Julius) Grosses. 
soons, Samuel Meerloo, John C. Schon, 
John Schon; horns, Louis Dufrasne, W. 
RK Lange, Romeo ‘Caletti; C 2@meree 
trumpets, Hermann Basse, Frank Chiaf- 
farelli, Joseph Aiala ; trombones, Simone 
Mantia, Pasquale Perrella, Robert 
Fuchs; tuba, Luca del Negro; tympani, 
drums, etc., Fritz Sitz, William Ludwig, 
Ruben Katz, Aldo Borolotti. 
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Jacobus 


The celebrity of Jacobus Stainer is 
second only to that of the great Cre- 
monese artists. This verdict, which 
is generally accepted today, is the re- 
Weree Ol otic Opinion, of sir john 
Hawkins, the great historian and 
friend of Dr. Samuel Johnson, who 
noted: “Ihe violins of Cremona are 
exceeded only by those of Stainer, a 
German, whose instruments are re- 
markable for a full and piercing tone.” 
So late as 1836 George Dubourg in his 
work “The Violin,” writes: ‘The fine 
Tyrolese instruments—those of the 
celebrated Jacob ‘Steiner’—differ much 
from the Cremonese, both in shape and 
Ciyiemotueine latter respect, they :are 
of sharper and more _ penetrating 
quality.” Jacob Stainer was an original 
genius, and he stands undoubtedly the 
greatest of German luthiers. 

He was born at Absam, a village 
near Halle, on July 14, 1621. From 
the romance surrounding the life of 
this eminent artist we may sift these 
Dattictiars: ble was married in. Oc- 
tober, 1645, and thirteen years later he 
received the appointment of an “arch- 
ducal servant,” and in 1669, he was 
appointed “Violin maker to the Court.” 
He was accused of being in possession 
of Lutheran books of controversial 
nature, and suffered six months’ im- 
prisonment for the alleged offence. 

Like unto the majority of virtuosi, 
he was constantly in debt, and an ap: 
peal to the Emperor Leopold for as- 
sistance was of no avail. Broken down 
mentally and physically, he died in 
1683. He left a widow (who died in 
1689) and eight daughters, in abject 
poverty. It has been thought that he 
studied in Venice or Cremona; pos- 
sibly he may have visited the various 
northern cities of Italy, in which were 
to be found the greatest masters of all 
time. 


Stainer 


Moszkowski’s Wit 


Moritz Moszkowsk1's talents are not 
confined to the keyboard and the field 
of composition. He can be sarcastic, 
when he wants to, at the expense of 
any one within reach of his shafts. 
“Some of our modern symphonic com- 
posers,’ he remarks, “have been called 
inheritors from Beethoven. ‘The ob- 
vious fact is that they have inherited 
some of Beethoven’s deafness.” And 
again: “They say that the greater part 
of contemporary music is really very 
good, but that it sounds abominably. 
OF tlis-paradox1. believe only halt” 
Moszkowski is equally caustic in an- 
othér direction =In the donisin. of 
song,” he says, “Italy was for a whole 
epoch the home of bel canto; today it 
is malaria that predominates there.” 

And:--he -does-- not '-spare “himselt. 
Quoting Anton Rubinstein, who said, 
“With the false notes that I play in 
the course of every half-dozen con- 
certs, I -could give a. seventh;” 
Moszkowski says: “Rubinstein is 
dead, but I am giving that seventh con- 
cert every now and again.” 
qe 

The Joy in Music 

“To every ripple of melody, to every 
billow of harmony, there answers 
within, out of the Sea of Death and 
Birth, some eddying immeasurable of 
ancient pleasure and pain. Pleasure 
and pain; they commingle always in 
great music; and therefore it is that 
music can move us more profoundly 
fate anyone cevolcen can dors ec rem Lt 
is only the sum of the pains and joys 
of past lives innumerable that makes 
of us, through. memory organic, the 
ecstasy of music. All the gladness and 
the grief of dead generations come back 
to haunt us in countless forms of har- 
mony and melody.’—Lafcadio Hearn. 
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On the Need of Guild Centers 


2¥. | THOUGH the American Guild 
}of Violinists is widely represented 
4in its membership, yet at present 
“there are only two established 
chapters, one in Chicago and one in St. 
Louis. 

For this movement to develop freely 
and rapidly, there needs to be a very 
practical interest manifested by its sup- 
porters. A chapter should be organized 
in every city. Some one who has the 
welfare of American music at heart 
should — establish 
guild center, as Mr. Listemann and Mr. 
Lehmann did in Chicago, and Mr. Litch- 
enstein did in St. Louis.. 


Let there be a beginning in each city. 
It can readily be seen that with the mul- 
tiplication of guild centers, cultural op- 
portunities will multiply. It is expected 
that the members of these chapters will 
form themselves into ensemble bodies, 
and this will be of great benefit to our 
national composers; for, as the painter 
and the sculptor bring their handiwork 
before the public by means of the civic 
art museums, and the dramatist by means 
of the public theatre, so the composer of 
chamber music will use these guild cen- 
ters as places of exhibit for his works. 


The national officers of the American 
Guild of Violinists invite letters from 
members who are willing to undertake to 
establish chapters in their respective 
cities and thus aid in promoting the 
growth of this movement. 

ELMoreE R. Conpbon, 
Seca. 


SS Weitere 


At a recent meeting of the Chicago 


chapter of the American Guild of Violin- 


ists the following officers were elected: 
President, Bernhard Listemann; Vice- 
President, Adolf Weidig; Secretary, Ada 


among his people a 


Guild of Violinists 


Ee Taylor: 
mann. 

On the evening of January 11 the mem- - 
bers of the Chicago Guild gave a dinner 
in honor of Mr. and Mrs. Carl Flesch, at 
the Auditorium Hotel. It was an en- 
joyable evening, many taking advantage 
of the opportunity to become acquainted 
with the visiting artist and his charming 
wife. Messrs. Bernhard Listemann, 
Carl Flesch, and L. Sametini made ad- 
dresses. Miss O’Connell sang; Miss 
Minor gave some readings; and Miss 
Dolly Randolph presented her inmitable 
Orchestra Comique. We say inimitable, 
for it 1s copyrighted, and others are de- | 
barred from appropriating this novel idea. 
But we doubt whether any other con- 
ductor than the clever inventor, would 
be able to get the concerted work from 
this orchestra, or would evoke such en- 
thusiastic applause. Miss Ray, Miss 
Jones and Mrs. Apple played the violins ; 
Miss Leishmann and Mr. and Mrs. 
Wright, ’cellos; Mrs. Louis Blackman, 
double bass; Mrs. Frank Farnum, a wiz- 
ard harp; Messrs. Vilim, Sametini and 
Hugo Lehmann, trombones; Hugo Kort- 
schak, saxaphone; Herbert Butler, cym- 
bals; Karleton Kaumeyer, traps; Fritz: 
Listemann, tympani. Max Fischel was 
the industrious librarian, and Grace Pot- 
ter, accompanist. 
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Treasurer, Alexander Leh- 


Mrs. Newrich 


Mrs. Newrich (who has advertised 
for a violin teacher)—So you are the 
music teacher who answered my adver- 
tisement? 

Violinist—Yes, ma’am. 

Mrs. Newrich—Well, sit down here 
and play a couple of violin duets so 
that I can see what you can do. 
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The 
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of the vio- | 
lin is that it is prac- | 
tically the same in- -=="=e 
strument today that ~ 
it was over three 
hundred years ago, 
when Gaspard da _ Salo 
made the first one. The 
finish, the workmanship 
have improved, but the 
principles of its construc- 
tion remain the same. And 
that is true in spite of the 
fact that almost every vio- 
lin maker of those three 
hundred years has at some 
time in his career been pos- = 
sessed by an ambition to , 
improve on the violin as it 
stands. 

Violins have been de- 
signed of triangular and 
other shapes. They have 
been made with a set of 
strings under the ordinary 
set; with strings inside as 
well as outside. Some have been made 
with a metal comb inside, such as you 
see in a music box; others have been 
designed with double sound posts, with 
flat tops, without any openings, whatever, 
and with various shaped openings differ- 
ing from the common “F”’ holes. : 

There has been no end to these wild 
imaginings, but the violin of the twen- 
tieth century remains in principle the 
same as that of the Italian inventor, de 
Salo. His violin had a more arched 
top than is seen today. That gave it 
a very sweet tone, but one that did 
not carry well. Stradivarius made a 
flatter top, which produces a more 
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tenor note with bet- 
ter carrying power. 
And the lines have 
grown more beau- 
tiful and the work- 
manship more fin- 
ished. Mere age 
does not make a 
violin perfect. If 
it were clumsy and 
badly made in the 
beginning, there is 
no magic in time 
that will remedy 
these defects. 

Like other works 
of art, there is no 
hard and fast rule 
as to the relative 
value of violins. A 
good violin maker 
is an attist, and he 
gets what his work 
brings from a ca- 
#=~ pricious public. Yet 
the man who pays 
$1,000 for a violin, 
may be quite right. 
It may be the one 
instrument in the world that just suits 
him @eettsmprepomions) aitses tech egits 
response, may fit him to the smallest 
nicety. And if he can afford the thou- 
sand dollars, the instrument is well 
worth the price. 

When a violin is new it is more or 
less—what shall I say?—stiff, rigid, 
unresponsive. It is played upon, the 
bow is drawn across the strings many, 
many times and innumerable vibra- 
tions are set quivering through the 
wood. The more it is played upon the 
less rigid it becomes, the more swiftly 
it responds to the bow. So a man out 
in Indiana arranged a machine which, 
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worked by electricity, draws the bow 
across the strings over and over again. 
Of course it does increase the respon- 
siveness of the instrument, but it is not 
the same thing as the human touch, 
with its almost infinite variety, from 
the mere brushing of a feather’s weight 
to the bowing which makes a man 
work with all his might. 

There is nothing so sensitive as the 
violin. People sometimes stain the 
wood to give it some certain color, us- 
ing ammonia, acids—a variety ot 
things. And so sensitive is the won- 
derful instrument that just that little 
thing—as you would call it—will alter 
the tone. The ‘chemical changes, 
perhaps to be detected only with a 
microscope, taking place in the wood, 
impair its tone-producing quality. 

Andi the varnish? Every -w10lin 
maker who is worthy the name ts sure 
he has the supremely good varnish. 
And every man guards his own secret. 
The different colors of violins are ob- 


tained by coloring the varnish, except, ~ 


of course, where it is due to age. 

There are as good fiddles made today 
as there ever were, but most of them 
need the seasoning, the tempering, 
which comes only with years. One oi 
the great French violin makers tried to 
take that work away from nature. He 
tried to season his violins by baking 
the wood in ovens and in that way he 
made his fiddles until he learned that 
nature would not be defrauded. 

Baking the wood drew out the rosin 
too quickly and left it dry, brittle. Ii 
was a hard lesson for the maker and 
it took him ten years to learn 10, but 
it had to be learned. 

That is not saying that it isn’t pos- 
sible to have a violin made today which 
will rival the very best of the old ones. 
A fine instrument is worth repairing, 
and the repairing is sometimes more 
beautiful than the original making of a 
violin. See! a maker picked up the 
top-of a ’cello and turned it over. On 


the wrong side of the wood were sev- 
eral score of little square pieces of 
wood about half an inch square and so 
perfectly incorporated into the top 
itself that but for the difference in the 
grain they might almost have been 
taken. for a part of it. They weretthe 
“blocks” holding the wood together 
where it had cracked. 

Many jobs of repairing cost more 
than the original price of some instru- 
ments, said the maker. You see, the 
top of a violin is under a pressure of 
fifty pounds from the strings. And the 
pressure on a cello is 250 pounds. So 
that any cracks or breaks must. be 
mended with extraordinary precautions 
if .the» mstrument is: to be;estgames 
enough to stand up under that strain. 

A man,with a fine violin should 
guard it as carefully as—oh, much 
more carefully than a woman does her 
jewels. It 1s worth as much in money, 
let alone the affection he has for it, 
and the need, too. 
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Music and the Emotions 


There are many instances of the 
power of music over the emotions. 
Philip of Spain, it is said, was cured of 
an attack of melancholia by the beau- 
tiful singing of Farinelli. In London 
a guild known as the Cecilia is experi- 
menting upon hospital patients with 
music. An insomnia patient was twice 
sent to sleep. In the short spacevot 
twenty minutes, four patients out of 
fourteen were put to sleep, and the 
music, so the report adds, “rendered 
drowsy all the others.” Even outside 
of hospitals music has this curious 
somnolent effect at times. 

It has been suggested that when, in 
these hospital experiments with music, 
the patient dies, it is due to his disease; 
when he recovers, it is due to the 
music. 
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Spohr On the Sound-Post 


OR placing 
the sound- 
post, an 
— iron in- 
strument. is made 
use of. The point 
of this instrument 
is driven into the 
post half an inch 
from the end in- 
tended to be the 
upper part. Then 
thrust it through 
the right sound 
hole into the violin, 
aid place it “up- 
right, first press- 
ing the lower end 
of the sound-post 
firmly on the back 
of the violin, and 
next the upper end 
of the post against 
the top, by drawing 
back the iron in- 

strument. The in- 
strument is now removed from the post, 
and with the hook, with which it is fitted, 
draw, or with the hollow, push at either 
end of the post until it is in the right 
place. This is generally close behind the 
right foot of the bridge, its foremost 
edge appearing parallel with the back 
edge of the bridge. 

The sound-post must stand perfectly 
upright, and must fit exactly to the up- 
per and lower arch of the back and top 
of the violin. This fitting is very diff- 
cult, and can only be accomplished by 
looking through the hole into which the 
tail pin fits after having removed the tail 
pin. 

The ends of the sound-post must be 
filed until they fit perfectly the arch of 
the back and top. It is well first to blunt 
the upper edge of the sound-post to pre- 
vent, when being moved, its pressing into 
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the soft wood of 
the top. To ascer- 
tain whether -the 
upper end: of the 
sound-post in the 
direction from the 
- sound-hole to the 
wooden bar stands 
in the right place, 
take. a thin- wire, 
bent at one end in 
the form of a hook, 
ands iieastit@ atts 
distance from the 
edge of the sound- 
hole, then hold the 
measure over the 
top and compare 
whether the- dis- 
tances correspond. 
~The  sound-post 
must be neither so 
long as to move the 
top, nor so short as 
to shift, or perhaps 
fall down through 
breaking of a string ora jar. Without the 
strings. being tightened it should only 


slightly adhere, and be easily moved 


backward and forward. The sound-post 
should be placed so that the grain of the 
wood may be crossed at right angles by 
the grain of the wood forming the top, 
thus preventing injury to the wood of 
the latter. Whether the sound-post 
should be large or small, of open or close 
grain, can only be decided by frequent 
trials. 

In general a violin with a thick top 
will bear a thick sound-post better than 
one of less wood. If in followimg these 
directions the violin should nevertheless 
not sound free enough, or is uneven in 
tone, then the sound-post must be moved 
backward or forward until the place is 
found where all four strings give the 
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most powerful, clear and equal tones of 
which the instrument is capable. 

“I may observe that if the tone, al- 
though even, is still rough and hard, 
move the sound-post a little backward 
from the foot of the bridge. Should the 
FE and A strings be piercing and the G 
and D weak, move the sound-post_ to- 
wards the bar. On the othér hand, should 
the lower notes be harsh and the upper 
ones feeble, then the sound-post should 
be drawn towards the sound-hole. 

The original place in making these 
experiments in the directions towards the 
sound-holes should not be lost sight of, 
as the inequality of the post causes the 
sound-post to be either too long or too 
short. Should a point different from the 
first place of the sound-post happen to 
be particularly favorable to the tone, ex- 
amine, after taking down the strings, 
through the opening of the tail-pin, 
whether the sound-post on the new spot 
be of the proper length, and adhere close- 
ly both above and below; if not, it must 
of necessity be altered or else a new one 
made. 

In moving the sound-post, care should 
be taken to prevent its turning and to 
keep its front side (distinguished by the 
perforated hole made by the sound-post 
setter) always in the original position. 

All experiments should be made with 
the greatest care, and the sharp edges of 
the iron setter. be rounded off to guard 
the sound-holes against injury. The ex- 
periments should never last long, as the 
ear soon becomes fatigued and insensi- 
ble to the nicety required in distinguish- 
ing the quality of tone. 


Il am: not a musician tateleast-| shave 
never become a practical one, but I 
have found myself transformed by 
listenyaeg to great musicians, and I 
have gone away from an evening spent 
listening to a great Symphony Orches- 
tra finding myself a slave for the next 
year to the new ideas that were born 
in my soul that night. 


Laurence Storioni 


Storioni is described by Hart as 
being “the last of the old makers who 
evinced any marked originality,’ and 
although the words were penned nearly 
forty years ago, and numerous makers 
at the time unknown, or all but un- 
known, have since come to light, in- 
cluding some few who were trained in 
Storioni’s workshop, the description 
holds good. to this day: gee 
whether we contrast him with classic 
or modern makers, there is probably 
not one in the whole category whose 
work is less open to the charge of 
sameness than that of Laurence Stor‘ 
oni. 

It is a common mistake to suppose 
that all his instruments are built more 
or less upon the lines of Joseph Guar- 
neri del Gesu! The majority of them 
do in point of fact show strong traces 
of Guarnerian influence, but he, in his 
own fashion, followed other patterns as 
well, and I have seen a few cases 
where he has set aside the Guarneri 
teachings altogether, and copied Amati, 
both in the latter’s grand and ordinary 
patterns. In this he was followed by 
his pupil and successor, G. B. Ceruti 
(circa 1755 to 1817), a maker whose 
instruments have rapidly risen in value 
and now command good prices. Much 
of the material used by this maker is 
of a character similar to that chosen by 
his master, and now and then one 
meets with fiddles labelled Storioni 
which bear evidence of being the work 
of his pupil either wholly or in parts. 

The sizes of Storioni’s violins vary, 
some of them occasionally exceeding 
fourteen inches in length, but their 
average proportions are about 1327/8 
inches long; and the other measure- 
ments correspond pretty nearly with 


- those of the ordinary Joseph of about 


[7 3ontOw 7oe. 

The heads are sometimes well cut 
but are generally more remarkable for 
vigor of outline than finish or elegance. 
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A good Storoni head, once seen, is 
pretty sure to impress itself on the 
memory of anyone having an eye for 
such things. 

[tis said that he began to*put his 
name to his productions in 1776, but I 
know not upon what authority the as- 
sertion is made, unless it be that of the 
Cerutitfamily. Ihe date of his death 
is usually given as 1799, but I have 
seen it stated somewhere that that 
event did not take place until some 


years later. He used two or three 
different labels. 

Of “his pupils, beside’ the elder 
Ceruitin  tessenda 15 by iar ties pest 
known to fame. He was beyond doubt 
a first-class maker, as was Joseph 
Rocca, ‘but such has been the demand 
for the violins of these two artists, that 
of late years prices have not infre- 
quently been paid which were out of 
all proportion to the merits of the in- 
dividual specimens. 


France’s Debt to Viotti 


B 9 | brated violinist and composer, 
belongs the credit of introducing 
into France the violins of the 
Cremonese school. On his first appear- 
ance in Paris he used a Stradivarius, and 
the beauty of tone he drew from it caused 
as much comment 
-as his performance, 
and caused a de- 
mand hitherto un- 
known for these 
fiddles. What be- 
came of this violin 
is not known, but it 
is supposed that it 
was sold in London 
after his death. 
The Guarnerius on 
which he played is 
now in the posses- 
sion of a Canadian 
violinist. Another 
of his violins is in 
the Museum of the 
Rearius Conserva- 
toire. 

‘hhissis ‘a violin 
made for him by 
the late Francois 
Chanot, after the 
new principles he 
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claimed to have discovered, and for 
which he took out a patent. According 
to the catalogue, the fiddle in question 
is in the form of a guitar, and the in- 
ecuiptionnreads: flo Victti, (Ps 1. 1.7 
which being interpreted means “Primiero 
ln@tras luttic or Minste amonesteAll,”’ 
from which it is 
not hard to see how 
high Viotti stood in 
the estimation of 
Vi Ghanote wiv ct 
another violin pos- 
sessed by the artist 
was one made of 
feinti yee Welt GC eeiite 
bought from a 
blind fiddler in the 
street, and which 
he always kept as a 
souvenir. This also 
formed part of the 
collection left at his 
death. - 

VeLotits ts: best 
known to violinists 
of today by -his 
Concertos, which 
number twenty- 
nine. Although out 
of date in the con- 
cert room, with one 
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exception, these works are still invaluable 
for study, as they embrace every form of 
technique within certain limits, and they 
are also most useful for bowing. His 
death occurred in 1824. 


HH 
Liszt and the Cigars 


| a the music publisher, Giulio 
} Ricordi. Liszt had the habit 
of smoking a single cigar a day, of 
Virginia tobacco, but especially chosen 
and not of the sort ordinarily offered 
for sale. Whenever he undertook a 
journey he told his servant how many 
days they would be gone, and that one 
counted out as many cigars as there 
were days, to be packed in a valise. 

Once Liszt was going on a long tour 
in Italy. When he arrived at Chiasso, 
a frontier station, the customs officer 
asked the composer if he had anything 
to declare. Liszt, preoccupied with his 
future compositions, answered nega- 
tively. The agent insisted on a veri- 
fication of this statement and- Liszt, 
still dreaming, did not try to stop him. 
Soon the agent came upon a bundle of 
irreproachable cigars. Liszt was fu- 
rious. The cigars and the box which 
contained them were confiscated, and 
it was also necessary for him to pay 
500 lires fines. Outside of himself 
with rage he continued his voyage, oi 
which the first stop was Milan. 

His reflections were not comforting: 
“I,” thought he, “a known artist, nearly 
a priest, to be treated like a vulgar 
smuggler. I don’t care about the 500 
lires. In some hours I'll get more 
when I play, but what will one say of 
men 

When he arrived at Milan he was 
hardly installed in his hotel before he 
hurried to -Ricordi to tell him’ the 
story. The editor saw the amusing 
side of the tale and told his friend not 
to attach the least importance to so in- 


significant a matter. He promised him 
also to inquire into the incident. 

Fifteen days later Liszt receiveditie 
box with the cigars which had been 
confiscated, a note of 500 lires and a 
letter from the customs agent asking 
for a portrait with a signature. Liszt 
again went to Ricordi, with the story 
of the happy outcome. The publisher 
offered him a cigar, but Liszt refused 
it, saying, “No, my iriend, I) lave 
sworn never to smoke again.” 

It is evident that Liszt did not keep 
his word in this respect. Ernest Reyer 
found him smoking when the composer 
of “Sigurd” visited Rome in 18/0. 
Liszt was then living in the Vatican 
in the apartment of Mgr. de Hohen- 
lohe. “Liszt smoked; he offered me a 
cigar,’ are Reyer’s words. 
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Charming a Spider With Violin 


More than two hundred years ago 
a young violinist, Isidore Berthaume, 
was obliged to practice on his violin 
many hours daily. One day he saw a 
spider peeping at him from its crack 
in the wall. Soon it ventured forth, 
and every day it grew a little bolder, 
drawn irresistibly by the sweet sounds 
which issued from Isidore’s fiddle. At 
last one day the boy had the great 
pleasure of seeing the spider take its 
place on his bow arm. Presently his 
stepmother, coming into the room and 
seeing the spider, killed it with a blow 
of her slipper. The death of his pet was 
such a blow to the boy that he fell 
fainting to the floor, and was ill for 
three months afterwards. 


Hae 


Musical training must be from the 
start three-fold, the artistic, the mental 
and the technical, and it can never be 
found an adequate means of expression 
unless this three-fold development is 
symmetrical. 
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Things to be Avoided in Violin Study 


BY LOUIS PERSINGER 


UCCESS .is always something 
that is far ahead of the true 
artist. He never works for it, 
=. as he is too busy laboring to 
perfect his own interpretative ability 
to spend any idle time in dreaming of 
the ultimate “success.” His thought is 
the present, and for the artist to admit. 
success is to commence a process of 
stagnation which will lead to failure. 

The great thing is to keep working, 
working, year in and year out, always 
claiming an advance as the reward for 
the day’s labor. If you have spent sev- 
eral hours sawing away at Kreutzer 
and Rode and do not detect the least 
advance, by all 
means do your 
best to find out 
why, but keep 
on working. I 
once heard a 
young woman 
in Berlin say, 
have spéen 
working on 
tiie 225 y= 
phonic Etudes 
of Schumann 
for years, but 
it will take at 
least another 
year for me to 
get so that J 
ceagie bp la;.y. 
them:” 

-One of the 
greatest mis- 
takes of all is 
Last Work... 
Pepkee tice 
building of a 
substantial 
building, every 
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thing must take time. A_ bolt out 
here and. there may mean collapse later 
on. Hurry in studying the work of 
either right or left hand may mean that 
you will have to pay for your haste of 
hours, in months of laborious penance. If 
you want to progress properly in violin 
playing go so slowly that each thought, 
each movement and each habit, is se- 
curely lodged in its place, just as the 
foundation of a big building is laid. In 
fact, we might carry out the figure a 
little further and say that the more 
solid one makes the foundation the 


higher may be the structure of the 
artists career. 


Olneme eeteat 
mistake that 
violin students 
make is to con- 
fine their atten- 
tion to the vio- 
lin part of the 
composition 
alone. For the 
most part the 
notes played by 
the violinist are 
not more than 
a mere mel- 
odic outline of 
the composi- 
intenane, Ahlauey 
true even in 
pieces like the 
Bian hee eae 
conne, with its 
chords for the 
violin. Played 
without an ac- 
companiment, 
it ts) ditticitlt 
to think of the 
work without 
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having in the imagination an unwritten 
' accompaniment, yet one none the less 
real. In the study of counter-point the 
student soon finds that certain melodies 
suggest their own harmonic and contra- 
puntal treatment. In plain speaking, cer- 
tain harmonies seem to go naturally with 
certain tunes. Yet the violin student 
should invariably have the knowledge 
of piano and harmony that will enable 
him to study the composition as a 
whole, and not devote all his attention 
to the frail thread of melody which de- 
fines the upper margin of the compo- 
sition. 

The violinist should know’ the ac- 
companiment almost as well as he 
knows his solo part. He should know 
when his phrases are connected with 
the contrapuntal structure of the com- 
position, and he should be able to in- 
struct his accompanist so that the 
proper balance of form is preserved. 
This is a tremendously difficult task 
unless the accompanist is made of very 
plastic musical material and may be 
moulded after the soloist’s fashion of 
playing, and after his higher under- 
standing of the composition. Many a 
fine solo has been spoiled by an accom- 
panist who was so pleased with his 
own playing that he could not lend 
himself to the violinist’s way of think- 
ing. 

Slow work bobs up again when the 
student is studying position work. If 
you feel the slightest tendency to 
strain or the slightest cramp in either 
hand you may be sure that your pasi- 
tion is wrong. After you are sure that 
the position of the left hand is right 
ask yourself, “Do my hand, arm and 
fingers feel free and natural, or do they 
feel stiff and awkward?” Good violin 
playing is almost always marked by 
grace of movement, and one could al- 
most tell the ability of the violinist by 
seeing him play without hearing him. 

Grace enters into the bow technic of 
the violinist more than the average 


player will admit. A graceful move- 
ment is a free, confident movement, 
never an angular, stiff movement. The 
neglect of the right wrist and bow arm 
is a great failing among students. 
Some violinists, whose finger technic 
has been somewhat limited, have made 
reputations upon the wonderful effi- 
cacy of their bow arms. Bowing is the 
“breathing” of violin playing. It is the 
basis of the art of phrasing and the 
art of expression. Some students are 
extremely careless in this, and they do 
not even see to it that the hair of the 
bow is always straight across the 
strings. They also fail to overcome 
the little sound of roughness or 
scratchiness when the down movement 
of the bow changes to the up move- 
ment. They fail to secure theveven 
smooth tone, the lovely flow of sound 
which always distinguishes the well 
trained violinist from the careless one. 

Perhaps some students do not hold 
up a high enough ideal in their imagi- 
nations. Everything they play should 
first be sung, if not audibly, then in the 
mind. In fact, I frequently find it a 
splendid plan to sing over a passage 
within the range of my own voice, and 
I have noticed that several famous per- 
formers whom I have met have done 
the same thing. It gives one the right 
conception of the melody in its most 
natural form. ° 

Then the student should play the: 
melody with the bow “in the strings” 
not over them, as so many do. There 
is all the difference in the world be- 
tween playing “in the strings” and play- 
ing superficially, so that the bow just 
skims the top of the strings and does 


“not take a firm hold. 


This is, of course, a matter of tech- 
nic and one that takes some years for 
some students to master. Some less 
persistent ones never acquire it. In 
these days any one who hopes to 
achieve success needs an intensity of 
tone which will carry to the most re- 
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mote corners. of the largest audito- 
riums. Thibaud has a marvelously fine 
bow technic and his tone is correspond- 
ingly great. 

Over ambition has ruined many a 
fine violinist. Why do you seek to 
play the Mendelssohn Concerto when 
you have only the ability to play a 
few of the simple pieces of Dancla? It 
is far better to develop some very sim-. 
ple piece to the utmost of your tech- 
nical and artistic capacity than to strive 
after some great work far beyond your 


reach. Fritz Kreisler, master that he 
is, does not hesitate to play very sim- 
ple pieces—but, BUT—how does he 
play them? Anyone who has heard 
him play the Dvorak Humoresque 
must realize that he has spent hours 
and hours in perfecting it. Each tone 
is; perfect. This, then, should be. the 
goal of every student, and the one who 
is so short-sighted that he can not see 
it, must realize that he is traveling 
down the hill and not up to Parnassus. 
—Etude. 


Karl Halir, Bohemian Violinist 


fe | Piola was, DOT at 110- 

henelbe in Bohemia in 1859, 
and was one of the many suc- 
-cessful students at the Conserva- 
Prague. Later he went to Berlin 
to study under Joachim, with whom he 
was intimately associated for many years. 
On leaving the 
Hoch-Schule Halir 
held the post of 
concertmeister in 
the Bilse orchestra 
in Berlin, and also 
filled a similar role 
at Konigsberg and 
Mannheim, after 
which he went to 
italy, “where ~ he 
spent several years 
in further study. 
The then reigning 
brinces-of * Saxe- 
Weimar appointed 
him leader of his 
famous orchestra, 
and, in the pretty 
town of Weimar he 
spent a delightful 
time until he was 
offered and accept- 
ed the corcert- 
meistership of the 
Hof-Kapelle at 
Berlin, On the 
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death of de Ahna, Halir obtained the va- 
cant professorship at the Hoche-Schule. 
In 1896 he toured in America, and on his 
return succeeded Kruse as second violin 
in the Joachim quartet, in which capacity 
he was perhaps best known to the Eng- 
lish public. 


He also formed a quartet of 


his own in con- 
jinn.etion:, with 
Messrs. Exner, 


Muller and Dech- 
ert, and the party 
achieved consider- 
able renown on the 
continent. 

As a soloist, Ha- 
lir was remarkable 
for the finish and 
purity of his play- 
ing, and as a teach- 
er he was greatly 
beloved by a large 
circle of pupils, 
owing to the gen- 
erous interest he 
took in their wel- 
fare. He died in 
1912 oie 

Music is a thing 
of the heart’ and 
head, and must be 
in the heart before 
it can find expres- 
sion. 
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THE VIOLINIST 


A Review of Violinistic Conditions 


BY OVIDE MUSIN 


<8) N glancing over the growth in 
} the field of music which has 
taken place in this country 
since the landing of the Pil- 
grim Fathers, nearly three hundred 
years ago, we should find great ad- 
vancement, considering the length of 
time which has elapsed and the vast 
sums of money spent on music of late 
years. ‘in? some’ oi the branches;-and 
from the commercial point of view, we 
do find that such is the case. Ameri- 
cans are great lovers of music, and an 
astonishing amount of natural talent is 
continually manifesting itself, irrespec- 
tive of nationality; but in certain re- 
spects the development might have 
been greater had America followed the 
example furnished by several FEuro- 
pean countries, which about eighty 
years ago founded government music 
schools, and where for hundreds of 
years previous to this the art and sci- 
ence of music and instrument making 
were fostered by the church, rulers and 
the nobility. 

While the purpose of this article is 
not to criticise, I trust a few comments 
on some of the other causes which |! 
believe have retarded the development 
of native musicians—violinists in par- 
ticular—may not come amiss, notwith- 
standing the fact that we could men- 
tion the names of several who have 
reached a high plane without going 
abroad. 

Just as the Puritan beliefs have been 
a great moral force, “the leaven which 
has leavened the whole lump” of na- 
tional character, so must the Puritan 
religion which frowned on music have 
exerted for a time a powerful influence 
in checking the development of music 
as an art and its being chosen as a pro- 
fession. Aside from hymns sung in the 


congregation, music in the early days 
was considered a wile of the evil one, 
and musicians inferior creatures. 
Learning was otherwise promoted and 
endowed by government and private 
wealth, and as time went on and Euro- 
pean artistic influence crept in, organs 
were installed in the churches and 
piano playing became an accomplish- 
ment in the education of young ladies, 
and eventually New Englanders took 
the foremost rank in regard to singing 
and oratorio societies. 

With the advent of opera came mu- 
sicians of different nationalities whose 
influence has been great in the musica] 
uplift. European stars (singers, pian- 
ists, violinists and others—the cream of 
Europe, in fact), who have appeared 
here season after season for many 
years, have gradually awakened artis- 
tic aspiration and emulation through- 
out the length and breadth of the land. 
Real appreciation is beginning; but 
only musicians and artists who have 
done the work know from personal ex- 
perience what it means to become one, 
and in order to supply an artist with 
an audience of connoisseurs the study 
of music in this country should be 
taken much more seriously by people 
in general. 

An idea exists here that’ one who 
accepts financial aid in getting a musical 
education is more or less an object of 
charity, and that any one who respects 
himself will get it somehow by his own 
efforts, perhaps at odd moments taken 
from some other occupation whereby 
a little money may be made to enable 
him to pay for instruction. The fact is 
that to become an expert in any profes- 
sion requires concentration and ample 
time. Violinists need to begin very 
young, the younger the better, and for 
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the mastery of their instrument requires 
years of constant daily training for the 
development of the functions of the 
fingers, wrist and arms, and for the 
technic and control of the bow, besides 
the study of music as a science, indis- 
pensable to an artist or connoisseur. 

This question is regarded and treated 
differently in certain European coun- 
tries where governments have taken it 
in charge, founding royal and national 
conservatories of music (on a plane 
similar to their universities), in which 
students are given the best instruction 
in all branches free of cost, the rules 
and regulations being most strict and 
the requirements the highest, and every 
Snes opliged.to “toe the mark.” ~ ‘The 
object is not to make money, but art 
for art's sake, the nation esteeming 
itself amply rewarded or repaid by the 
freer and wider diffusion of musical 
knowledge and culture and the honors 
gained by its proteges throughout the 
world, its singers, instrumentalists, 
composers and directors of opera and 
@rcrestra... lhe. Beleian: royal con- 
servatories (four. in number, the first 
to be established being that at Liege) 
are so managed that while between 
professor and pupil the question of 
money is not permissible (the govern- 
ment being responsible for the salaries, 
pensions, buildings, equipment and 
maintenance, prizes and diplomas 
everything essential, in fact), still these 
institutions are partially self-support- 
ing by means of the orchestral and 
chamber concerts, oratorios and 
recitals given by the faculty, laureates 
of the conservatory and = eminent 
soloists. Their point of view and the 
way these institutions are conducted 
and managed, and the results obtained 
might well be investigated for the 
benefit of Americans who have been 
and are still handicapped by the lack 
of such institutions in their own coun- 
try. 

Another disadvantage which afflicts 
the prospect of many in this country 


who are naturally gifted for a career is 
that school and college come first in 
consideration, instead of making gen- 
eral education supplemental to the 
dominating artistic tendency. Early 
training in playing an instrument may 
be pursued in connection with a com- 
mon school education, but after that, 
and as young as possible, the prospec- 
tive artist should be enabled to spe- 
cialize according to his bent. One who 
has an artistic mind is not likely to 
neglect the languages, histories, poets 
and philosophers, and time will be 
found for general knowledge during 
the unfolding of the artistic powers. 

Teaching of singing and sight read- 
ing in the public schools is good as far 
as it goes, but enough time cannot be 
given to it to make it sufficiently effec- 
tive.. It. would be better were .the 
money now expended in music teach- 
ing in the public schools be concentrated 
in a few public music schools for such 
children as have the disposition for 
music. 

An important point for consideration 
is that of choosing competent teachers 
from the very start, so that time will 
not be wasted by having later on to 
correct wrong methods and _ habits. 
There is a scientific reason why a vio- 
linist who learns to play with a correct 
position will have more ease, control 
and endurance than one who has a bad 
position in playing, and the proper way 
of holding and using the bow will pro- 
duce a much better quality of tone. 
Scales wrongly fingered will produce 
faulty intonation, but properly fingered 
and practiced will always be in tune. 
The fundamentals of violin playing 
Ar emLOOmGItCn Ianto lectedsaay\ 1Olinists 
come to me from all parts of the coun- 
try who say they have been through all 
the studies and exercises of such mas- 
ters as Kreutzer, Fiorillo and Rode; 
but when I ask them to play .one of 
them they are not able to do so. And 
iteisethéesame withthe scales. [f° 
ask them to play one they are not able 
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to do so, although a great virtuoso may 
at once be recognized by his playing of 
a scale. 

This general superficiality is due to 
the fact that the master violinists’ in- 
terpretation of their studies and exer- 
cises is not sufficiently understood. 
This knowledge (together with that of 
the way the “classical composers for 
violin, both ancient and modern, in- 
tended their works to be rendered) is 
too limited. It was handed down by 
these masters to their disciples and 
their pupils, who have respected the 
traditions and methods which form the 
standard by which an artist must be 
judged. 

The™ works, oi -Gorelli Tartint, 
Vivaldi, Locatelli, Vitali, Campagnoli, 
Viotti, Paganini, Stamitz, Spohr, Kreut- 
zer, Rode, Fiorillo, Baillot, De Beriot, 
Lambert, Massart, Leonard and others, 
master violinists together with those 
of the composers Bach, Beethoven, 
Mozart and Handel, which formed the 
basis of the studies and repertory of all 
of my pupils in Europe, and as far as 
possible in this country, are indispen- 
sable to the formation of technic, taste 
and style. 

One thing which should be avoided 
as far as possible is the custom of play- 
ing in public before one is properly 
prepared.,) [he —Royaland sNational 
Conservatories of Belgium and France 
prohibit all students who are not 
laureates from appearing in public, 
and from teaching without special per- 
mission from the director. 

A fever for technical display tends to 
turn violin playing from its true mis- 
sion, namely, that of rendering in cor- 
rect tempo and style the meaning and 
feeling of the composer. The desire to 
play rapidly, to make a lot of notes as 
quickly as possible, can but be detri- 
mental to the composition as a whole. 
While too much attention cannot be 
given to the technic of the left hand 
(when this is the means to the end, 
i. €., interpretation, and not digital 


acrobatics), more attention should be 
given to the control and manner of 
using the bow. The left hand is only 
the workman, the mechanic; but the 
bow enables the artist to give polish to 
the technic, color to the interpretation 
and the inspiration of the moment to 
find expression. Progress should be 
uniform in technic, taste, style and 
musical comprehension, all of which 
should be kept in mind until mastered. 

The aim of every young aspiring vio- 
linist ought to be to excel by serious 
work, diligence and unflagging energy. 
Speaking “of excelling reminds me of 
an ancient Arab fable, which may be ~ 
applied to any profession, but more 
especially to the arts. 

A stork, strutting one day on the 
bank of a pool, said to himself: “How 
prodigal Nature has been to me! I can 
run, I can swim and I can fly; if I am 
tired of swimming I take a walk. Ii 
tired of walking or running I fly, just 
as my fancy directs,” An old *Senpeme 
who ‘overheard. him, said: ome 
boast so much, my friend. You cannot 
run like a stag, you cannot swim like 
a trout and you cannot fly like a hawk.” 

The ideal and necessary point in 
order to shine is to excel in some one 
thing. 
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Variations in Bridges 


Both violins and ’cellos are a differ- 
ent shape in the summer from what 
they are in winter. Oh, you would not 
notice it! But in summer the strings 
draw the violin so that it arches a little 
more; that makes it shorter; the neck 
is drawn down and the consequence is 
that a higher bridge. has to bempat 
under the strings to take peeiue 
“slack.” Violinists have a summer 
bridge and a winter bridge, but ’cellists 
have three, one for summer, one for 
winter, and one for the seasons be- 
tween. And the winter one is fully 
half an inch lower than the summer 
one. 
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aol HE NEW YEAR has opened 
with a general depression in 
the commercial world of 
America. At such times it is 
considered that the luxuries of life feel 
this depression the most; that money 
will not be spent in those lines which 
are outside the pale of a happy exist- 
ence. 

The fact that the violin industry and 
violin profession of America has not 
felt this depression—at least not to the 
extent the other industries have, goes 
to show that music in America is no 
longer considered as only a luxury. 

Situated as we are with our fingers 
cn the pulse of Violin and Orchestral 
World, we feel nothing but encourage- 
ment from the conditions of the violin 
industry and profession. True, a few 
of the firms are curtailing their busi- 
ness; but the majority of the better 
houses and individual makers find that 
as a whole conditions are even more 
healthy than last season. Sometimes 
we have thought that the sale of expen- 
sive violins has somewhat decreased; 
and that proportionately the sale of 
well-made American violins has  in- 
creased. ~ ihe news of the sale of a 
number of old Cremonas or Frencn 
instruments has come to us, and taking 
the country as a whole, we cannot see 
as great a falling off in this line as the 
conditions of the commercial world 
might warrant. 

But the sale of the well made mod- 
ern violins—not the $50 student violin, 
but the better one used by the hundreds 
of American professional violinists, that 
sale marks the great advance in the 
violinistic world during the past year. 
And could any fact demonstrate with 


greater certainty that the American 
maker is coming to his own? He has 
earned this prestige by intelligent ex- 
perimenting and continued struggle, 
by courageous work, often without en- 
couragement or financial aid, against 
the inherited worship of the Old 
Masters. This fetish has come to be 
recognized as such, and as such still 
continues. The modern maker himself 
recognizes it by copying the old mas- 
terpieces as closely.-as he. can, -But 
tone is becoming more and more the 
measure of value. In other words, the 
musical value of a violin, the qualities 
and volume of its tone will more and 
more supersede its value as an antiq- 
uity in the eyes of the musician. And 
that all of us, the promoters of the new 
as well as devotees of the old agree that 
even when measured by tone value 
there are some old Cremona violins 
which excel all. 


Be —__ 
C REMONA will, in all probability, 


have an opportunity of reviving 
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its “lost art,’ if money and civic 
pride are all that are necessary toward 
the discovery of those “secrets” which 
the worshippers of old instruments are 
fond of attributing to the old Italian 
makers. A wealthy gentleman of that 
city has announced his intention of 
leaving the greater part of his fortune 
for the encouragement of violin mak- 
ing in his city, with large money prizes 
to be awarded to those makers who 
show the highest degree of ability in 
the making of a violin. 
Weak as is our faith in the so-called 
“lost art, > we are-glad that. the pride 
of Cremona, and the fame of its makers 
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aTeé;to receive so wittine and? practical 
a tribute by the hands -of one of its 
own citizens. The home of the Amatis, 
Stradivarius and the Guarneri has an 
atmosphere unique among all the 
cities of the universe. With no other 
art is the name of a city so inseparably 
interwoven as is the name of Cremona 
with the art of violin making. And we 
doubt much if any single city can be 
named, apart from Bethany itself, that 
has brought more joy and inspiration 
to the human race than this little Lom- 
bard city where the masters lived. 

Money can make many things, but 
it cannot make a work of art. A fine 
violin is more than a musical instru- 
ment with wonderful powers for hu- 
man expression. .A fine violin is a 
work of art, like a beautiful painting, 
to be regarded with joy and reverence, 
and cherished as one of the most ex- 
quisite expressions of God-endowed 
human handicraft. Hence, while we 
rejoice that Cremona is to have oppor- 
tunities for new laurels, we doubt 
much the efficacy of the plan, as far 
as producing better, or even as good 
violins, as are now made in cities other 
than Cremona. 
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UsiG hath charms: set the dic- 
M couraged violin student remem- 

ber this, when all else seems 
scarce worth while. He may not: be- 
come a Ysaye or an Elman, but should 
he practice diligently and; -in- later 
years, find himself, through untoward 
circumstance, before a bar of justice, 
his studies may be turned to good ac- 
count, if history e’er Sauer itself, as 
sages Say. 

There was deep silence in a Chicago 
court. The judge leaned back in his 
swivel chair, and looked out of the win- 
dow at the dry leaves rattling on the 
roof next door. ‘Then a violin spoke 
plaintively,. “The »prisoner at the bar 
leaned his cheek tenderly on the in- 


strument held by his outstretched arm. 
His eyes closed and his body swayed 
slightly as he drew the bow across the 
strings: “My. Wild Irish’ Rose~ had 
been-the court’s request. The melody 
was quaint and soft. The judge’s lips 
moved without a sound as he fitted 
the words to the old air. 

The melody ended.  Thetsjidee 
turned slowly from the window. He 
gazed again at the figure of a man who 
stood before him with bowed head, 
holding the violin like a child, cradled 
in his’ arms. “It isn’t an Irish name 
you bear,” said the judge slowly, re- 
ferring to the record, “but you surely 
play that as if you were born in County 
Mayo. Why did you steal that violin?” 

“Judge—I—just borrowed it,’ said 
the culprit, fondling the instrument. 
“It has the sweetest tone in all the 
world.” 

“Never borrow it again without per- 
mission,’ said. the court: “Yow are 
discharged.” 

Music hath charms. 
to-our Kreutzer: 


Let us get back 


He ——— 
(a). THE many claims that art has 


made upon science in recent years, 

one of the most typical examples 
is reported from ‘surgical ~circlesmem 
Munich, where a highly “successful oper- 
ation has been carried out upon a violin- 
ist. It appears that the musician, after 
some very difficult technical exercises, 
developed a pain in the little finger of the 
left hand, which increased to such an ex- 
tent that he was prevented from playing. 
A surgical examination disclosed that a 
very serious and dangerous swelling of 
the joint had set in, to assuage which 
all ordinary attempts proved of no avail. 
Hereupon, Professor Goebell resolved to 
follow the plan, first attempted by Pro- 
fessor Lexer, of removing the diseased 
joint and substituting a sound one, taken 
from the patient’s toe. Choosing the mid- 
dle joint of the second toe of the left 
foot as being in size and. form the most 
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suitable substitute, the professor per- 
formed the operation with such success 
that the violinist was able, after two 
months, to recommence his playing and, 
a few days later, to make his appearance 
in a concert. 


Hee —___ 
ae: YSAYE is evidently not of 


one mind with the European crit- 

ics of music in American life. He 
recently gave utterance to the following 
views: 

“Today the American reserves a large 
part of his activity to ‘the things of 
thought, the things of art.’ I can only 
explain it by the fact that each year the 
greatest virtuosos, singers, dramatic and 
lyric actors, lecturers, etc., cross the At- 
lantic to bring to the New World the best 
of our productions, the best of our es- 
fieticuculttire.. lhe, lovers: of art there 
desire the most beautiful works; they 
understand them, they applaud them. The 
general progress of the United States 
is on the same plane as our own, and 
from an intellectual and artistic stand- 
point we have nothing to make them 


envious.” 
a. 


1 HE advent of women into the 


roe 
os ists, artists and composers, has 

become an accepted fact. May- 
be the most recent departure is that of 
women in orchestras. This compar- 
atively new phase has been well de- 
scribed by the editor of New Music 
Review as follows: 

“Mr. George H. Shapiro as long ago 
as December, 1912, gave it as his opin- 
ion that women players of stringed in- 
struments were a necessity in an or- 
chestra of the first class. On Novem- 
ber 16, 1913, the Shapiro Symphony 
Orchestra gave the first of a series of 
concerts in London, and there were 
twenty-five female players of strings. 
We are also informed that Sir Henry 
Wood has six or seven women in his 
orchestra. 


musical field as teachers, solo- ~ 


“There were women in Colonne’s or- 
chestra’ long before Mr. Shapiro 
claimed that he was the first to recog- 
nize ‘the artistic rights of women’ in 
connection with the orchestra. In the 
little pamphlet, “Trente ans de Con- 
certs’ (1873-1903), published in 1903 
by the management of the Colonne 
Concerts, we note among the twenty- 
two first violins four women; there 
were four among the seventeen second 
violins ; one viola out of thirteen violas, 
and the two harpists were women. 
Were there not women in the orchestra 
of the Moody-Manners company? Was 
there not once:a female oboist in: the 
orchestra of the Carl Rosa organiza- 
tion? 

“Our old friend, Miss Ethel Smyth, 
who now signs herself ‘Ethel Smyth, 
Mus. Doc.,’ found that there was a 
new “quality of sound’ in Mr. Shapiro’s 
orchestra, the strings of which were 
equally divided betwen men and wom- 
en. She reminds the world that ‘deli- 
cacy of nerve and spiritual intensity 
are. the +twin .parents ot. tone “and 
muscle has nothing.to do with it.’ She 
quotes Brahms as saying: ‘What a 
bore that the person who plays my 
violin concerto best should be a wom- 
an!’ He referred, Miss Smyth says, to 
Marie Soldat. 

“And when and to whom did Brahms 
make this speech? As a matter of fact 
Brahms admired greatly the young 
violinist’s talent, recommended her to 
Joachim and others, and when she 
played the concerto for the first time in 
Vienna (March 8, 1885), he cried out 
joyfully from the gallery: ‘Isn’t the 
little Soldat a trump? ,(Ein ganzer 
Kerley) Isnt she-a match:for ten men 
Who will play it better?” (See ‘Johan- 
nes Brahms,’ by Max Kalbeck, vol. III, 
pagerips.) 

“Miss Smyth believes in women fid- 
dlers in the orchestra, because “in spir- 
itual regions, as she is just beginning 
to suspect, woman, perhaps, digs deep- 
er than man.’ ‘This new glow, this 
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finish and smoothness, this blend of 
sensuous charm and rhythmic energy 
what is it but the “feeling” of 
woman blending as it should with that 
of man?’ And she adds that she would 
not go across the street to hear Men- 
delssohn’s violin concerto played even 
by Kreisler, ‘for one knows exactly 
what will happen, a thrice told tale ad- 
mirably related in the traditional style.’ 
But when she heard the young Russian 
violinist, Lena Kontorovitch, and 
marked her ‘easy, dreamy, rich render- 
ing, it was as if she had never heard 
the: music: before: “The great idea oi a 
master cast in a new mold by a gifted 
woman.’ 

“There are oné or two good female 
orchestras in this country. As a stu- 
dent in Berlin in the eighties we heard 
the traveling women’s orchestra of 
Vienna. There was one in London, the 
‘Femina, a few years ago. This is no 
new thing. .The Duchess of Ferrara 
had her own orchestra, composed of 
women. Way back in the sixteenth 
century Count Baldassare Castiglione 
put into the mouth of the Lord Julian, 
at the Court of Urbino, this speech: 
‘Since I may fashion this woman after 
my mind, I will not only have her not 
to practice these manly exercises so 
sturdy and boisterous, but also even 
those. that. are meet for a woman. | 
will have her to do them with heed- 
fulness and with the soft mildness that 
we have said is comely for her. And 
therefore in dancing I would not see 
her use too swift and violent tricks, 
nor yet in singing or playing upon in- 
struments those hard and often diver- 
sions that declare more cunning than 
sweetness. Likewise the instruments 
of music which she useth (in mine 
opinion) ought to be fit for this pur- 
pose. Imagine with yourself what an 
unsightly matter it were to see a wom- 
an play upon a tabor or drum, or blow 
in a flute or trumpet, or any like in- 
strument, and this because the boister- 
ousness of them doth both cover and 


take away that sweet mildness which 
setteth so forth every deed that a wom- 
an doeth.’ 

“Madame Hope Squire. and Mr, 
Frank Merrick, pianists, gave a concert 
in Manchester (Eng.) late in Novem- 
ber, and the program contained this in- 
formation: “The concert-givers feel 
that there is so much difficulty in lis- 
tening to unfamiliar music with an ab- 
solutely open mind that they are ven- 
turing on the experiment of withhold- 
ing the names of the composers whose 
works are presented this evening, not 
with any idea of mystifying the listen- 
ers, but in order to give the music 
greater freedom to make its own ap- 
peal. There is something in this idea, 
although the idea itself is not wholly 
new. We believe that a good many 
years ago a pianist in Boston tried the 
experiment. We all remember the trick 
Berlioz played with his ‘Childhood of 
Christ,’ attributing .1t.to an /aneieg: 
composer. For once his music won im- 
mediate praise. 

“In connection with this subject we 
note with pleasure the attitude taken 
by certain critics toward Debussy’s 
suite ‘Printemps.’ They rejoice in the 
fact that his style is now more “‘nor- 
mal’ and simpler. This suite was writ- 
ten in 1886 and sent as one of his en- 
vois from Rome, but it was published 
in an arrangement for the pianoforte 
(four hands). Not long ago Debussy 
revised it, and the first performance as 
an orchestral piece was at Paris. last 
April.” 

4 4 & —___ 
Quite Enough 

“Oh, sir, will you’ please come wat 
once. There’s three brutes jumping on 
the poor violinist who lives upstairs.” 

“Ts he a big violinist?” queried the 
old gentleman calmly. 

“No, no;-sir; quite’a little man. Oh; 
come at once or it will be too late!” 

“lL dent see why- I should “inter 
fere,” replied: the old. gentleman.- “if 
he’s a small man, the three men don’t 
need any help.” 
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hos Who and Why 


Humans and Violins 


eSB] UMAN beings are very much like violins. There is a pitch of normal fitness 
@) and cheerfuiness to which they should be tuned, and from which they 
a1 constantly become flattened or sharpened by the conditions of life. 
' Some improve with age; all suffer if abused or neglected. Most people 
are quite ordinary, many are obviously inferior, and some are worthless 
shams, corresponding to “faked” German factory fiddles. Sometimes we find 
a beautiful nature, strong, sensitive, and sympathetic, of which a fitting sym- 
bol is a genuine Cremona violin, with its keen sweetness and mellow depths 
of tone. A good violin will not utter its best to an unskilled player, while 
a master hand can draw unexpected beauty from even the poorest instrument. 
So it is in life. Many jarring discords are caused by ignorant blundering 
many sweet strains come from strange sources in response to an understand- 
ing touch. And when noble music is played upon the violin by a great artist! 
So, upon human hearts, does Fate—that consummate musician—play wonder- 
ful harmony of faith, hope, and charity; and phrases of love, sweeter and 


more haunting than any “heard melody” 


Herald. 


BOSTON 
LL indications point to the fact 
that this is the most successful 
musical season we have ever had 
in Boston. Concerts, recitals, 
operas, etc. have kept the music lovers 
busy, often times to the neglect of per- 
haps more important things. The Sym- 
phony Orchestra has produced a number 
of new compositions by European com- 
posers. Some of these works show prom- 
ise of greater works in the future, while 
others are written in a conventional style 
and show evidence of cribbing from 
other composers. 

Fritz-Kreisler, who seems to be the 
greatest favorite here, has made three 
appearances and has filled the auditor- 
iums to their utmost capacity. At one of 
his concerts, it was the universal opinion 
that he had never played as well before. 
He showed marvelous technique and 


in the sphere of sound.—iAZusical 


musicianship and his violin is a superb 
instrument. A new violinist from Hun- 
gary, Robt. Pollack, played at Steinert 
Halle one December= 10. Tlests.a- very 
fine violinist. He has fine technique and 
a large, broad tone. His musicianship is 
beyond question and he impressed the 
audience very favorably. 

On December 6th, Miss Kathlene Par- 
low gave a joint recital with Withelm 
Bachaus, the pianoist. Steinert Hall was 
filled to its seating capacity and the audi- 
ence was very appreciative of the work 
of these two sterling artists. Miss Par- 
low and Mr. Bachaus played Grieg’s So- 
nata in C minor in a manner that called 
for unstinted and hearty appreciation of 
the great art and accomplishments of the 
two players. Miss Parlow played eight 
pieces besides encores. I hardly think 
there is a lady violinist before the public 
today who has such a large tone as Miss 
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Parlow in fact, with the exception of 
Ysaye, I hardly think there is a violin 
player today before the public who is 
Miss Parlow’s superior in breadth of 
tone and musicianly feeling. In five or 
six years from now, when her playing 1s 
fully matured, I- believe: she will excel 
them all. I had the pleasure of examining 
her Jos. Guarnerius violin and was sur- 


orised to find that it was a small violin. I-- 


judged from its enormous power that it 
was a full-sized instrument. It measures 
thirteen and three-quarters in length 
and only seven and twenty-nine thirty 
seconds across the lower bout. It is cov- 
ered with a most beautiful, brilliant light 
orange varnish. I think this violin is by 
far the largest toned and most powerful 
~ Guarneri I have ever heard, although it is 
not quite so mellow as that of some 
others I have heard. 

Miss Beatrice Harrison, a young Eng- 
lishwoman, made _ her first appearance 
here at Jordan Hall on the afternoon of 
December 18th. This young lady is al- 
ready ranked among the few great vio- 
linists of the day. Her stage personality 
adds materially to the pleasant impres- 
sion she makes. She plays without effort 
and without mannerisms. She has a sin- 
gular beauty of tone and displays music- 
ianly intelligence. Jacques Thiband, the 
French violinist, and Harold Bauer will 
appear at Symphony Hall on Sunday af- 
ternoon, December 28th. Mr. Thiband 
has not appeared here for some years 
those who heard him play then are curi- 
ous to know whether he has developed 
into the fine player which they said he 
would. 

I have examined the finger tips of 
Ysaye, Kreisler, Elman, »Miss: Parlow, 
and of several other eminent violinists 
and in no instance have I found any 
signs of hardening of the skin of the 
finger tips. In all of the cases I exam- 
ined the skin is thickened, but is soft and 
flexible and the tissue underneath the 
skin is enlarged and forms a soft cushion, 
elastic and resilient. These artists evi- 


dently have taken care of their finger 
tips and will allow no thickened skin or 


-callouses to form. 


HARVARD. 


DRESDEN 

A new violinist, Magda Weil of the 
Sevcik School, has to be noticed as an 
uncommonly gifted virtuoso and a mu- 
sician. ‘Thoroughly unheralded she 
was a surprise to everybody. The 
critics unanimously lauded her as a 
future artist of great significance. She 
played Bach (exquisitely) Goldmark 
concerto and soli by Saint-Saens and 
Hubay. Miss Weil was ably assisted 
by thé well known pianist, Sandor Vas, 
who introduced a new “Polish Suite” 
by Brzezinski. It is a temperamental 
composition of dore than passing 
value. | 

At the opera “Tannhauser” was pre- 
sented for the 500th time, with quite 
new decorations and stage-setting of 
glorious effect. The opera had been 
restudied under von Schuch’s_ un- 
equaled lead and made in its present 
shape a sensation. The last act was 
given in its original setting, such as 
sketched by Wagner and given under 
his own direction at its first appearance 
here in the year 1845, differing from 
its later form in the way that at the 
close the death of Elisabeth is- an- 
nounced merely by the distant sound 
of a knell and the shine of torches in 
the procession, that winds its way up 
to the Castle hill. The bier is not borne 
on to the stage and Tannhauser ex- 
pires at the wayside cross. The alter- 
nation into its present shape was made 
by Wagner two years later, 1847. At 
the close an applause, defying descrip- 
tion, broke out and the singers and 
Conductor von Schuch were recalled 
numberless times. 

Adrian Rappoldi, the exquisite vio- 
linist, and Richard Burmeister, equally 
well known as a pianist, gave a joint 
Beethoven sonata evening which gave 
great satisfaction. They played three 
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sonatas, op. 12 No. 3, op. 24, and op. 
S05N ou Zz. 

Another violinist, Catharina Bosch, 
was also heard here for the first time. 
She did very well. In conjunction with 
Julius Weismann she introduced a 
novel work by the latter (J. Weis- 
mann), a sonata.in F sharp minor op. 
47. It displays no original traits, but 
was well presented by both players. 

At Roth’s Musical Salon two new 
chambermusic works by the young 
Berlin composer, Max Trapp, were 
given a hearing. They add favorably 
to this first opus, presented here two 
years ago. The works are in: MSS. 
(opus 4, a quartet, and opus 5, a sonata 
for ’cello and pianoforte). Louis: van 
Laar (violin), G. Kutschka (viola), 
Marix Loenvensohn (’cello) and Max 
Trapp (piano) were the successful per- 
formers. The ’cellist is a splendid mu- 
sician and a virtuoso on his instrument. 
The composer is sure of making a 
career aS a creative musician. He is, 
as yet, very young and full of idealism 
and ambition and lofty aims. 

A. INGMAN. 


RECITAL BY RANDOLPH AND HULSTEIJN 


Joan C. Van Hulsteijn, violinist, and 
Harold Randolph, director of Peabody 
Conservatory of Music, gave a: musi- 
cianly interpretation of a program of 
splendid quality in the sixth Artist Re- 
cital on December 5. Mr. Randolph 
particularly pleased with his piano 
work in Mendelssohn’s “Rondo Caip- 
pricioso,” and in the Chopin “Scherzo” 
he earned a full measure of discrim1- 
nating applause. Mr. van Hulsteijn 
proved his artistic seriousness and his 
playing held its usual finesse and was 
thoroughly appreciated. 


CONCERT -BY BORNSCHEIN QUARTET 


At the memorial services of the Elks 
on December 7 in Baltimore, Md., a 
string quartet, comprising Theodor 
Hemberger, Franz C. Bornschein, 


Charles H. Bochau and Alfred Furth- 
maier, played the Andante Cantabile 
from Tschaikowsky’s op. 11 and the 
slow movement from the Godard 
Quartet. 
st. LOUIS 

VRMA SYDEL, American vio- 
. | linist, was the soloist with the 
St. Louis Symphony Orchestra 
at their first concert of the sea- 
son, playing the Lalo “Symphonie 
Espagnole.” Miss Seydel’s playing 
was such as to arouse great enthusiasm 
and bring a double encore. Her technic 
equipment is adequate, her tone good 
and her interpretative ability excellent. 
Her performance was altogether bril- 
liant. 
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BROOKLYN, N.Y. 


CONCERT BY FLONZALEYS 
woe [HE  Flonzaley String Quartet 
ay i : ked inter- 
Fe) § gave a program of marke: é 
eae} est at the Brooklyn Institute of 

- Arts and Sciences on December 
7.. schubert’s Quartet in D Minor, the 
new Emanuel Moor Suite for Violin and 
‘cello, played by Alfred Pochon, second 
violin, and Iwan D’Archambeau, ’cello, 
and Haydn’s Quartet in D Major were 
the offerings. This celebrated quartet was 
in its best form and the warm recep- 
iton tendered the players was a testi- 
mony to the growing popularity of 
chamber music in Brooklyn. 
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SALT LAKE CITY 

The Gustav Schuster School of Mu- 
sic presented fifteen of their pupils in 
a musical last Sunday evening at the 
pehirdsWard=Chapel- ©All: thoseitaking 
part made most commendable efforts 
to perform the tasks allotted to them, 
reflecting much credit on their teacher. 
John Rosell, an advanced pupil and as- 
sistant teacher, played Musin’s “Ma- 
zurka de Concert,” displaying good 
temperament and an intelligent under- 
standing of the author’s ideas. ‘The 
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Rosell String Trio, comprised of John 
Rosell, viohn; Willis Woodbury, 
‘cello, and Edwin Florin, piano, made a 
splendid finale to the program by play- 
ing “Nevin’s Rosary.” 


ALBIN STEINDEL SOLOIST 


Albin Steindel, one of the first violins 
of the orchestra, made his first appear- 
ance with the Chicago Symphony or- 
chestra as a soloist, choosing the Bruch 
“Concerto “for mviolin, ONOm Ze an, 119 
Minor. 


SIX CONCERTS BY ZUKOWSKY. TRiO 


The Zukowsky Trio under the lead- 
ership of Alexander Zukowsky, began 
a series of six chamber concerts at the 
Chicago Little Theater on Sunday eve- 
ning, December 14. Others wili be 
given January 4, January 18, February 
22, IM Akh ea atiie la Gee 23) 2 tse7 230 
p.m. The programs will be oivan 
unusual and exceptionally interesting 
nature sflitable to the setting which 
the Little Theater affords and the per- 
sonnel of the trio—Alexander Zukow- 
sky violin; Mae Doelling, piano: 
Theodore Du Moulin, ’cello. The 
Little Theater is a particularly appro- 
priate place for chamber music and all 
Chicago music lovers should welcome 
the opportunity of hearing this trio in 
programs of a very high order at mod- 
erate prices. 


KORTSCHAK PLAYS WITH MADRIGAL CLUB 


The Chicago Madrigal club opened its 
thirteenth season with a well attended 
concert in the Fine Arts theater, receiv- 
ing valuable contributions from Hugo 
Kortschak of the Chicago Symphony 
orchestra as assisting violinist. 

Mr. Kortschak chose the “Sarabande 
and Tambourine’ of Leclair, Bach’s 
“Air ony GU String, and va.<brilhant 
series of variations, Tartini-Kreisler. 
In the Bach selection Mr. Kortschak 
finds ample room for a portrayal of the 
sincere artist spirit, without which no 


performance, however flawless  tech- 
nically, can impress. An exquisite tone 
and a beautiful appreciation of the com- 
poser’s feeling he showed. This and 
the delicate moments of the variations 
were among the most enjoyable parts 
of the program. His second offering 
was of Hungarian airs by Ernst, intro- 
ducing a remarkable two string ca- 
denza. He was cordially received and 
forced to give encores. 


KREISLER RECEIVES AN OVATION 


The greatest demonstration of ap- 
proval. that FritzoKriesler, thes7aie 
trian violinist, has ever had in Chi- 
cago, was tendered to him recently at 
his recital in: Orchestra Hall) Mig 
Kreisler has always been recognized 
among musicians as one of the fore- 
most exponents of his art in the world, 
but the Chicago general public has 
been slow to realize his many musi- 
cianly qualities. At the close of this 
recital, however, the audience rose in a 
body and with cries of bravo and other 
exclamations of delight and admiration, 
recalled him many times. 

Mr. Kreisler presented a program 
which contained. the entire Suite in E 
Major: by J.-S. Bach, a grompmee. 
eighteenth century classics, by Friede- 
man Bach, Corélh, Porpora, Coupenmm 
Cartier and Tartini, adapted and -re- 
arranged by himself and a set of four 
selections by Gluck, Schumann, Schu- 
bert and Mozart. For the last division 
he played a “Canzonetta Indienne” by 
Dvorak and three Paganini caprices. 


CHICAGO QUARTET PLAYS UNKNOWN 
COMPOSITIONS 


Two almost unknown compositions 
were offered by the Chicago String 
quartet, giving the second of the sea- 
son’s concerts under the auspices of 
the Chicago Chamber Music society in 
the foyer of Orchestra hall. Except for 
a few passing moments there is no 
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THE VIOLINIS@® 


particular reason why they should not 
remain unknown. 

The first of the compositions, in 
order of presentation, was a quartet in 
G minor by Richard Barth, opening 
with an allegro movement of varied 
development and quite unapparent im- 
portance. The adagio brings to hear- 
ing a pleasing melody, and with it 
something approaching contiguity, but 
only the succeeding intermezzo, intro- 
ducing a quaint song in 3-4 time, given 
largely to Mr. Weisbach, impresses 
favorably. 

There is more in favor of the quartet 
in E flat major, written something over 
a century ago by Carl Von Dittersdorf. 
As might be expected, it clings more 
closely to formal pattern and at the 
Same time has a great deal more of 
genuine melody, begining with a 
humorous little air, again given to the 
first violin, and suggested occasionally 
in the later movements. The andante 
in particular pleases. 


KORTSCHAK PLAYS NOREN CONCERTO 


Mr. Stock presented to his patrons 
the symphonic poem, “The Siren,” by 
Reinhold Giére, and the violin con- 
certo, op. 38, in A Minor, by Heinrich 
G. Noren, at a recent concert, both of 
which were new to Americans and in 
the latter piece, Hugo Kortschak, the 
second concert master of the orchestra, 
performed the solo part with great dis- 
tinction. 

Noren’s violin concerto is a most 
acceptable addition to the literature ot 
modern concerti for this instrument. It 
is scored somewhat heavily, but the 
themes have a wholesome German 
nucleus, they are developed with ex- 
haustive musical acumen and the solo 
is grateful and melodious, while its 
technical complexities are not so ob- 
vious that they obscure the musical 
beauties of the work. 

Hugo Kortschak played the concerto 
in exemplary fashion and made an ar- 
tistic hit with it. 


He was constrained to respond to the 
frequent recalls with a Bach piece. 


KRONOLD PLAYS AT MERIDEN 


Hans Kronold, the New York ’cellist, 
was the feature of the Ladies’ Night 
entertainment of the Colonial Club, of 
Meriden, Conn., on December 4. Mr. 
Kronold was assisted by Pearl M. 
Jackson, soprano; Edgar L. Brown, 
baritone, and Julia Rogers Beach, 
reader. 


MISS RAE BALL AT PROVIDENCE 


Rae Elinor Ball, violinist, played in 
Keith’s Theater, Providence, R. I., on 
December 10 before an audience com- 
posed exclusively of music students and 
musicians. The youthful artist charmed 
her auditors by her interpretation of a 
Celtic theme of her own entitled “An Irish 
Fantasie,’ and displayed the qualities 
of a_ virtuoso ‘in her reading ‘of the 
Tschaikowsky Concerto. Her playing 
was greatly enhanced by the able ac- 
companiment of Mme. Avis Bliven 
Charbonnel at the piano. 


TOLLEFSEN PUPILS IN RECITAL 


The pupils of Carl H. Tollefsen were 
heard in a violin recital December 9 at 
Memorial Hall, Brooklyn, assisted by 
Henrietta Hurwitt, pianist. 

The pupils who demonstrated the 
efficacy of Mr. Tollefsen’s training 
were Flora Rincones, Dorothy Grundy, 
William S: Burns, Robert E. Collyer, 
Ana G. Mitchell, Martha Musaus, Ar- 
thur Root, Anita Palmer, Mercedita 
Wagner, Arvid Vik, Elling M. Hagen 
and Boswell L. Thompson. 


DEBUT OF PHILADELPHIA VIOLINIST 
(2%. |N interesting event in Philadel- 
FN pn: ical circl the 
fem phia musical circ es was 
iS 74e début of Albert Cornfeld, the 
i} - i J ° . aoe b 2 

young American violinist, be 
fore a large audience at the Academy 
of Music. Mr. Cornfeld was born in 
Philadelphia, in 1895, and_ studied 
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about six years in his home city. He 
then studied at the Royal Conserva- 
tory and Meister School of Vienna, in- 
cluding two years under the famous 
technician, Ottokar Sevcik. 

Mr. Cornfeld played the Goldmark’s 
Suite in E Major, for violin and piano; 
Vieuxtemps. Major, Concerto; « Ko- 
mance in F Major, Beethoven; Hun- 
garian Dance pat \Linotse 8 One & 
Brahms-Joachim Air, Goldmark; Wal- 
zer, No. 2, Weber-Burmester and, as a 
final demonstration of technical skill, 
the Moses Fantasie on the G string, 
of Paganini. Two encore numbers 
were civen,: Cui's “Danses Orientale” 
being exquisitely played after the 
Vieuxtemps concerto. 


PAUL MEYER AT WITHERSPOON HALL 

Paul Meyer, one of Philadelphia’s 
most popular violinists, gave pleasure 
to a large audience in Witherspoon 
Hall during the month, when he pre- 
sented a well-arranged program. Mr. 
Meyer has excellent command of his 
instrument, with beauty of tone and 
fluent execution. 


COMBS CONSERVATORY VIOLINISTS PLAY 

A musical event of interest was the 
sonata recital. at the Combs Broad 
Street Conservatory of Music last 
Thursday evening by Virginia Snyder, 
pianist, and Clarence Cox, violinist, of 
the faculty, assisted by Paul Carpenter, 
violinist. 


FIRST KNEISEL CONCERT 


The Kneisel Quartet gave the first of 
its new series of three recitals in With- 
erspoon Hall with the usual success. 
Quartets by Mozart and Chadwick and 
a quintet by Franck in which the 
Kneisel players were ably assisted by 
Michael van Zadora, pianist, consti- 
tuted the program. 


SECOND CONCERT OF BOSTON SYMPHONY 

The Boston Symphony Orchestra 
gave its second concert of the season 
at the Academy of Music, with Fritz 


Kreisler as soloist, devoting all of the 
time allotted to the purely orchestral 
part of the program to an interpreta- 
tion of Mahler’s Symphony in G Sharp 
Minor, No. 5, to which the audience 
listened attentively, evidently with enjoy- 
ment. Mr. Kreisler played the Brahms D 
Minor Concerto as he only can play it. 


ANOTHER YOUNG PHILADELPHIA VIOLINIST 

George Westby, a young violinist of 
Philadelphia, Pa., played with success. 
in a concert recently given in that city 
under the auspices of the Norwegian 
Singing Society, of which he is a mov- 
ing spirit. 


LEIPSIG 

An unusual number of new orchestral 
works are to be given at the Philhar- 
monic, Herr Hans Winderstein con- 
ducting. They are a dramatic prelude 
and a violin concerto by F. Gernsheim, 
a fantasy for organ and orchestra by 
R. Stohr,.a- symphony entitled “Per 
Aspera ad. Astra” “by as Scharremeeas 
overture by R. Wetz; another by E. 
Boche, Georges Schumann’s “Joys of 
Love,” “Allotria,”’»a tone-poem by K. 
Rorich, and three intermezzi (ivaeee 
Schaub. Such a list speaks volumes 
for the activity of the younger genera- 
tion of German composers, whom 
many overlook too easily. 


PARLOW AND BACHAUS JOINT RECITAL 

Kathleen Parlow and Wilhelm 
Bachaus joined forces in a recital at 
AXolian hall. Affairs of this nature 
generally lack the artistic balance and 
proportion of solo recitals, but the 
present was a commendable exception. 
The program follows: Sonata in C 
Minor, Grieg; Miss Parlow and Mr. 
Bachaus; “Chant Negré,” A. Walter 
Kramer ; “Gavotte,” Tor Aulin; ‘Valse,” 
Tschaikowsky-Auer; “Praludium and 
Allegro,” Pugnani-Kreisler, Miss. Par- 
low; “Ballade in A Flat;”’ “Studies: 
op. 710, “No? 35° EH” Major, Glas 
op. 10, No. 5)? and” “Polonaisemeam 
23, in A’ Flat,” “Chopin; Mr. ‘Bachatigs 
“Nocturne,”  Hubay;- “Hungama 
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Dance,” Brahms-Joachim; “Polonaise 
in A Major,’ Wieniawski, Miss Par- 
low; “Soirée de Vienne” and “I Heard 
a Streamlet Gushing,” Schubert-Liszt ; 
“Second Hungarian Rhapsody,’ Liszt, 
Mr. Bachaus. 


ENGLISH ’CELLIST SOLOIST 


Interest at a recent New York Phil- 
harmonic concert was centered chiefly 
upon Beatrice Harrison, the English 
‘cellist, of whom many complimentary 
things have been said by foreign 
judges, but who had not yet been 
joudecdain New York. [he young 
woman created a decidedly pleasant 
impression by her performance of the 
C Major Concerto of Eugen d’Albert 
and was very liberally applauded. 

It is surprising that d’Albert’s Con- 
certo is not more widely exploited by 
’cellists, whose list of works in this 
form is neither too extensive nor too 
brilliant. For it is beautiful music, on 
the whole, poetic in content, warm in 
color and skilfully made even if not 
emphatically individual. Portions of it 
suggest Liszt. At all events it ranks 
far above its composer’s latter-day out- 
put. 


KREISLER AT CARNEGIE HALL 


When Fritz Kreisler is at his best it 
is difficult indeed to report his per- 
formance adequately. In such a pre- 
dicament does the reviewer of his sec- 
ond recital, given at Carnegie Hall, 
find himself. 

Kreisler played the Mendelssohn E 
Minor concerto and his rendering of 
it is a lesson for every student of the 
violin; his ending to the first move- 
ment, too, should be written down and 
preserved, for it is quite proper to end 
the movemnt there and allow a happy 
audience to give vent to its feelings in 
applause. 

‘Mr. Kreisler played his noblest in 
the Bach Adagio. There still are per- 
sons, some of them should know better, 
who will tell you that Bach is mechan- 


ical, that he is unemotional. To them 
should be recommended for enlighten- 
ment a Kreisler performance for this 
Adagio, or the Fantasy that precedes 
the great organ Fugue in G Minor. 

uber cmwerem 100," pieces ys.5Ulzer, 
the violinist’s own transcribing of min- 
iatures from the works of Pugnani, 
Dittersdorf, Couperin and a thrilling 
Pupue sinew byebartinin etter jit he 
added as an extra his setting of Car- 
tier’s “La Chasse.” A Mendelssohn 
“Song Without Words,” the Kreisler 
arrangement of the slow movement of 
the Dvorak Sonatina, op. 100, which 
the violinist has named “Canzonetta 
Indienne,” and his own “Tambourin 
Chinois” formed a final group, supple- 
mented by his “Caprice Viennois,” the 
Tartini Variations and the inevitable 
Dvorak “Humoreske.” 


RUSSIAN SYMPHONY OPENS SEASON 

The Russian Symphony Orchestra, 
Modest Altschuler, conductor, gave the 
first concert of its New York season. 
Tschaikowsky’s “Pathetique’ Sym- 
phony was the piéce de resistance— 
though its performance was not of a 
type that stamped it so—while the new 
offerings were Sibelius’s “Valse Ro- 
mantique” and a Preludium by Armas 
Jarnefelt, a Finnish composer. 


WITEK PLAYS AT FORWARD'S HALL 

Anton Witek, Boston Symphony 
concert-master, appeared on December 
7 at the eleventh von Ende concert at 
Forward’s Hall and aroused his audi- 
ence to a high pitch of enthusiasm. Mr. 
Witek performed a difficult feat by 
playing the both melodious and ever- 
effective Mendelssohn Concerto, and 
following this by a rendition of the 
brilliant, energetic and very difficult 
Tschaikowsky essay in this form. 


FIRST RECITAL BY YSAYE 
Eugene Ysaye gave his first violin 
recital this season at Carnegie Hall 
Saturday afternoon, December 27. The 
program was as follows: Sonata in A 
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Cencerto No, 2 in- D 
Minor, Bruch; Aria, Handel; Hava- 


naise, Saint-Saens; Concerto No. 2 in 
D Minor, Wieniawski. 


Major, Faure; 


FIRST KNEISEL CONCERT 


a THE Studebaker Theater the 
Kneisel String Quartet gave its 
first concert of the season before 
= a large audience. The Mozart 
aes in F Major, the Chadwick Quar- 
tet in D Minor and the Beethoven in F 
Minor, op. 95, made up the program. The 
Chadwick Quartet was the novelty of 
the day and its characteristic Ameri- 
can themes and rhythms and its well 
written score achieved for it a pro- 
nounced success. The quartet is writ- 
ten in the regulation four movements 
and the Scherzo, the third movement, 
i Lepeiero: Gs resto qewas the wimnest 
original of the four. The Kneisels 
were in very good form and played in 
their usual artistic manner. 
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RECITAL OF “LUDWIG SCHMIDT 


Ludwig Schmidt, a resident violinist, 
attracted) “a slarge audience ataiene 
Studebaker Theater. He was assisted 
by Miss Ida Mae Cameron, a soprano 
with a singularly sweet though ex- 
tremely fragile voice. 

The violinist gave as his principal 
offering the fourth concerto of Vieux- 
temps, which has extensive opportun- 
ities for brilliant technic, and, in the 
andante movement, a grateful melody, 
sung in songful style by Mr. Schmidt’s 
violin. He exhibited a sincere earnest- 
ness of purpose, unmarred by an excess 
of emotion and blessed generally with 
a, precise accuracy. 


SIX CHAMBER CONCERTS BY ARENS 


The People’s Symphony Club, under 
the direction of Franz X. Arens, an- 
nounces its series of six chamber con- 
certs: at “Cooper, Wimion fall eNew 
York... The ‘second “chamber concert 
was held December 1 with the Kauf- 
man Quartet, and proved distinctly 
acceptable to the audience. The third 


concert of the season will be with the 
Zoellner Quartet, January 5. Others 
of the series are with the Kneisel Quar- 
tet, the Barrére Ensemble and the 
Olive Mead Quartet. 


SUNDAY CONCERT AT METROPOLITAN 


The Sunday evening concert at the 
Metropolitan Opera House on Decem- 
ber 21 proved to be one‘of the finest 
which that institution has offered in 
some time. The soloists were Fritz 
Kreisler, whose presence was largely 
responsible for a capacity audience, 
Anna Case, the young soprano, whose 
following grows from year to year; 
Paul Althouse, the tenor, and Dinh 
Gilly, the baritone. 

Mr. Kreisler, through his superb art, 
actually succeeded in making the Sec- 
ond Wieniawski Concerto interesting, 
and through this intense musical feel- 
ing transformed the sentimental Ro- 
mance into a movement of noble 
beauty. His group, in whicheeie 
honored one of the Metropolitan’s di- 
rectors, Rawlins L. Cottenet, by play- 
ing his “Chanson Meditation,” included 
also his own “Caprice Viennois” and 
the Tartini Variations. He was 
obliged not only to repeat the “Caprice 
Viennois” but to add at the close two 
extras, among them his charming 
“Liebesfreud.” 


CASLOVA IN RECITAL 


Marie Caslova, the American violin- 
ist, who has appeared before the Ger- 
man public, made her first appearance 
before a New York audience in A®olian 


Hall. She played Wieniawski’s D 
Minor Concerto; a Beethoven “Ro- 
mance’; Semetana’s “Aus der Heimat”; 
Tartini’s “Devils Trill’; the “Daries 


Kreisler “Theme and Variations,” as well 
as Kreisler’s arrangement of Couperin’s 
“Chanson Louis XIII” and Pugnani’s 
“Preeludium and Allegro.” 

Miss Caslova was sufficiently well 
received and in a number of ways 
justified the applause evoked by her 
performances. 
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Thibaud Arrives 


Among the Christmas arrivals was 
Jacques Thibaud, the noted violinist. M. 
Thibaud made English and Continental 
tours during October and November. 
He made a favorable impression at his 
London recitals, playing in conjunction 
with Harold Bauer on one occasion. M. 
Thibaud was soloist at a concert of the 
Philharmonic Society in Paris. 

Admirers among his countrymen 
speak of Thibaud and his art in terms 
of warm praise. The French violinist 1s 
tall and slender, and blessed with a 
plentitude of good looks. He is married, 
his wife being a daughter of Colonel 
Frankfort, a military officer. 

The December engagements of the 
artist included concerts in Edinburgh, 
London, Lausanne, Geneva, Brussels 
and Luxembourg. Thibaud’s first New 
York appearance will be in “olian Hall, 
Monday afternoon, January 5, 1914. On 
the 21st of the same month he will ap- 
pear in joint recital with Harold Bauer, 
and on February 7 he will make an- 
other individual appearance in New 
York. 


HHA 
Albin Steindel 


Albin Steindel, who made his first ap- 
pearance last month with the Chicago 
Symphony Orchestra, was born in 1893, 
at Munchen-Gladbach, Germany. He 
began playing the violin at the age of 
five years, and at seven years he made 
his first appearance in Stuttgart, where 
he played the E Major Concerto by 
Vieuxtemps. A year later he went on a 
concert tour through Europe with the 
Steindel Quartet, which consisted of his 
father and his two brothers—Max and 
Ferdinand. Mr. Albin Steindel, Sr., 
conducts a music school in Berlin, 
where the three Steindel brothers stud- 
ied under their father’s direction. Al- 
bin Steindel came to America in 1909. 
He toured this country with his uncle, 
Bruno Steindel, the first violoncellist of 
the Chicago Symphony Orchestra, and 


became a member of the Chicago Sym- 
phony Orchestra this season. 


HAE 
Alexander Bloch 


One of the most successful debuts 
made by a young American artist re- 
cently was the recital at A®olian Hall, 
New York, given by Alexander Bloch. 
Mr. Bloch is a young violinist who has 
spent several years abroad in serious 
study, having worked under the famous 
Leopold von Auer for some time. 

Last Summer he appeared in a num- 
ber of concerts in Tiflis, in the Cau- 
casus, where he played practically all the 
standard violin concertos with orches- 
tral accompaniment at symphony con- 
certs. His New York recital; as re- 
corded in the columns of this journal, 
showed him a player of unquestionable 
gifts, of a serious turn of mind and 
possessor of a capable technical equip- 
ment. 

Mr. Bloch is to give a Boston recital 
at Jordan Hall the middle of January, 
following this up with a tour of the 
South beginning in February. A second 
New York recital at A®olian Hall 1s 
planned for a date early in March, when 
the violinist will present an entirely dif- 
ferent program from his début recital. 


qq H— —— 
Amy Ahrens 


Amy Ahrens, a violinist of promise, 
made a splendid impression in Memphis, 
Tenn., on December 9 in a recital given 
in the Nineteenth Century Club. Miss 
Ahrens began her studies with William 
Saxby, of Memphis, but recently has 
been studying abroad with Serati. She 
displayed a sure technic and brought out 
100 per cent. volume in her tones in her 
playing of Dvorak’s Concerto in A Mi- 
nor and the Lalo “Symphonie Espag- 
nole.’ Mrs. Ben Parker, a local, so- 
prano, assisted with Bishop’s “Hear the 
Gentle Lark’ and the “Entrance” song 
from “Madama Butterfly.” 
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Edwin Grasse 


Edwin Grasse, the blind violinist-com- 
poser, appeared in concert in A®olian 
Hall recently, presenting a program of 
varied interest made up almost entirely 
of his own compositions. He was as- 
sisted by L. Lorenzo Snuth, second vio- 
lin; Joseph Kovarik, viola; Wilem Du- 
rieux, ‘cello; and George’ Falkenstein, 
piano. 

The opening number was a Quartet in 
D Minor, with the composer playing 
first violin. The composition evidenced 
much musical merit, especially the grace- 
ful minuet movement which delighted 
the audience. Then came three solo 
numbers for violin, Aria from the Con- 
certo by Goldmark; Mr. Grasse’s own 
arrangement of the Paganini Caprice in 
E Major, and the “Souvenir de Mos- 
cow” by Wieniawski, followed by Mr. 
Grasse’s Sonata for ’Cello and Piano in 
E Minor, with the composer at the pi- 
ano. 

Most delightful of all were his three 
shorter compositions, “Im Ruderboat,” 
in which was portrayed a day in a row 
boat on a mountain lake with accompan- 
iment of song birds; a Polonaise in E 
Flat, and ‘Wellenspiel,’ a wave play 
suggested by wavelets striking the beach, 
the effect gained through the use of 
chromatic scales. So effective was the 
latter number it had to be repeated. 

The audience accorded him a warm re- 
ception and in response to an encore Mr. 
Grasse gave another one of his compo- 
sitions. 


qa 
To Keep Your Music in Order 


Musicians today have as much temper- 
ament as of old, even though in appear- 
ance the men can hardly be distinguished 
from brokers and the women look just 
like any other lady. Musicians have be- 
come orderly, at least about their music, 
and according to reports from many of 
them, they no longer turn their pieces 
into a cyclone when trying to find a cer- 


tain “Ave Maria” or a “Chanson Triste” 
or a Chopin “Polonaise.” They instead 
repair in a mannerly fashion to one of 
the new music cabinets designed by The 
Tindale Cabinet Company of 1 West 34th 
St., New York, to delight the soul of the 
systematic, and capable of winning the 
heart of the temperamental. These cun- 
ning devices gently attract them into sys- 
tematic order and always they recognize 
their time-saving value. They—the cab- 
inets—are practicable to the last degree, 
and are most attractive as pieces of fur- 
niture for the music room or studio. 
They come in a beautifully finished ma- 
hogany and in various dull finishes of 
oak. A catalogue can be had for the ask- 
ing. 
——— 4 § e —___ 

Editor THE Vioxtintst: I would like 
to call your attention to a little error 
in your October number. In speaking 
of the Zoellners you say “The Zoeliner 
Quartette has the unique distinction of 
being the only string quartette in the 
world composed of a father and his 
three;children:” 

It, may be of interest to you to know 
that the Kipp String Quartette is com- 
posed of three young girls and their 
father, Frederic Kipp, all well known in 
Western musical circles. We have 
undertaken concert tours in the North- 
west five different seasons. That they 
have been successful the enclosed list 
of testimonials will prove. We have 
given free educational concerts to over 
175,000 school children and also con- 
certs in the Indian schools, State hos- 
pitals, etc. 

It was interesting to note the effect 
of music upon the insane at Fergus 
Falls. There are about 1,500 patients 
there and we gave three concerts. 

At the first concert they were very 
restless; at the next less so, and during 
the last evening concert one could hear 
a pin drop in any part of the large hall. 

WINIFRED Kipp. 
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Ring Out the Old 


Here are some fiddles, all tatteréd and 
torn, 

All twisted and warped, and edges 
well worn; 

The tone as hollow as a consumptive’s 
voice; 

There are plenty of these, if this is 
your choice. 


And here are some others, both new 
and true, 

(Not warped and _ splintered, 
patched with glue,) 

With a tone so resonant, crisp and 
pure !— 

These are the instruments you should 
procure. 


and 


Yes, old fiddles and fools are here 
today, 
But things will not always be this way ; 
New fiddles will come, and come to 
stay, 
No matter what others may think or 
Say. 
—L. P. Wildman. 
PO ea PS ai biye 4. 
Returns from Europe 


Mr. John Friedrich of the well-known 
Rousesof John Friedrich and Bro., of 
New York, has returned from a most 
interesting trip to Europe. Venturing 1n- 
to his store recently, we found that what 
Neercalled ‘simply “atrip,’ had really 
amounted to a voyage of discovery, re- 
sulting in his bringing to our shores new 
treasures to be added to the already 
large collection of valuable violins, to be 
seen at 279 Fifth Avenue. Men go to Eu- 
rope for various reasons and the enjoy- 
ment of the trips are in the words of all 
who come back, but we wonder whether 
there is not a transcendent joy in the 
visit of the violin maker in search of 
“Old Masters” that makes the pleasure 
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trips of others “‘across the pond” some- 
thing rather ordinary by comparison. 

We have to thank Mr. Friedrich for a 
testimonial of his appreciation of another 
fine art in the way of a beautiful calen- 
dar bearing a dainty three-colored re- 
production of William Thorne’s celebrat- 
ed picture, “The Prelude.” 

William Thorne, the creator of this 
ideal study, is both an artist and a mu- 
sician, with a predilection for the violin. 
Such being the case, it is not surprising 
that we should see in this picture some- 
thing of the ideality of music, as well as 
a suggestion of the simplicity, subtlety 
and strength that are characteristic of 
the violin. 

It is easy to see that the fair artist in 
his picture has been affected by the 
strains evoked from her beloved instru- 
ment. Who shall tell the memories and 
the imaginations they have awakened? 
Truly there is much in this picture to 
arouse our imagination. 

We do not know whether Mr. Fried- 
rick intended these calendars for general 
distribution, but if we had not already 
been the recipient of one, we would take 
a chance on his generosity no matter how 
limited his supply may be and what rules 
and regulations may govern his parting 
with them. 


ae 
Pleasing the Artist 


Mr. H. R. Knopf, whose shop at 119 
East. 23rdsot, is one of \our1egtilar 
havens of refuge when wearied by the 
noise and bustle of New York, is enjoy- 
ing the satisfaction of having given real 
pleasure to several artists, through the 
medium of instruments from his hands 
now in their possession. A purchaser of 
a Knopf violin, Mr. Frank B. Rose of 
Waterford, Conn., recently wrote to Mr. 
Knopf the following: ‘The final test for 
your violin has been made, and we feel 
that we can safely say that yours is far 
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superior to any other violin that we have 
had the privilege of trying, and, as you 
know we have tried a great many, both 
old and new. 

“Two of our friends each sent for vio- 
lins, from which to make a selection; we 
have seen and heard them all, but none 
has equalled the ‘Knopf.’ We feel very 
fortunate that we were able to get such 
a fine instrument, and congratulate you 
for the superior violins of your making.” 
a4 
Timbre and Timber 


“Timbre and Timber” is the title of an 
interesting little booklet being sent out 
by H. H. Wolcott, the practical violin 
maker at’ 126. Elarrison ot. DeKalb, 
Ill. The booklet contains a bright little 
treatise on violin tone as well as a brief 
history of the why and wherefore of 
Wolcott violins. A copy of this booklet 
will be sent to any address on request. 
445 
The Trinity Convenience 


Few of us there are who have not at 
one time or another felt the portable 
music stand to be as much of a nuisance 
as a convenience. This, not because of 
the faults of the music stand itself, but 
because it was still another burden added 
to those of instrument, music, etc., which 
made the visiting musician take on the 
appearance of a department store deliv- 
ery man. 

To minimize the burdens of the no- 
madic musician the Trinity Music Stand 
Company of Providence, R. I., has de- 
vised, as the name implies, a three-in-one 
music stand, which combines in one par- 
cel,, music stand, case and folio. The 
Trinity Music Stand, on account of this 
convenience, as well as of its complete- 
ness and attractiveness, will be appreciat- 
ed by both amateur and professional 
players of violins and other orchestral 
instruments. 


Bad 
Mr. Hall to Mr. Goss 


We are glad to note the tendency of 
artists and teachers to give due praise to 


the makers of violins they choose for 
their use. It is so easy to find fault, that 
the mere justice of a word of praise for 
something well done, is too often over- 
looked. Writing to Mr. W. S. Goss, the 
Boston. violin maker, Mr. Richard B. 
Hall, of Hutchinson, Kans., says: 


Kansas, November 5, 1913. 
Vey deci leCrossr = 

Expect that you have wondered at 
the delay in writing, but have been laid 
up for three or four days. 

To be real honest I don’t know 
where to begin. The violin is some 
fiddle and I never expected to get such 
a& one, to start with anyway. It has 
all the qualities of an old Italian, but 
with the “ginger” and volume of tone 
of a new one. It also is very even and 
plays easily for a new one and I just 
wonder what it will work out to be in 
a few years. It might be interesting 
for you to know that I had instruments 
here from eight representative makers 
of the country ranging in price from 
$100 to $275 and it didn’t take me very 
long to decide which one to take. 
Yours was the last to come and all 
the others were sent back the follow- 
ing day.- I compared it “Withee 
Andreas Guarnerius of this city and it 
certainly showed up well. I played it 
one evening last week in the Conven- 
tion Hall here (seating capacity, 5,000) 
and it has fine carrying qualities, did 
not have any difficulties at all in that 
TCSDEC(, 

I certainly am enthusiastic about my 
violin. While I am a strong supporter 
of the new violins and do not believe 
in the rare old instrument craze, I cer- 
tainly never expected to get a violin 
with the pleasing quality of tone of this 
one. All the other ones I tried, the 
volume and response was good, but 
when it came to quality that was a big 
disappointment. The tone never 
falters under hard pressure and you 
always feel as though there was more 
in it than you could get out. 
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I was beginning to get desperate 
about a violin. Have been doing or- 
chestra work exclusively and had an 
instrument suited to that kind, but am 
going to do concert work beginning 
next spring and had to get another. I 
have had three bunches of old instru- 
ments sent to me during the past year, 
but none came up to requirements; one 
very high priced one I literally played 
out ina month’s time. Expect you will 
have a chance to send another out here 
soon. One of the leading teachers and 
players here expects to purchase in a 
short time and he was certainly taken 
with my purchase. 

Am enclosing New York draft in 
payment; and, by the way, the E string 
on the violin was mighty fine. Send 
me a dozen lengths of them, advise me 
as to cost and I will remit for same. 

I will be a booster for the “Goss 
violin” and I hope some day to meet 
the maker personally, for I know there 
is a fine personality back of such a beau- 
tifully made instrument. 

Yours: fon the best; 
RicHArpD B. HALtt. 


ha E 
Sale of a Guarnerius 


Albert Spalding, who is spending the 
holidays at the Spalding villa in 
Florence, Italy, has recently purchased 
a rare violin. ‘The instrument is a 
Joseph Guarnerius del Gesu, and bears 
the date of 1735. This was the cele- 
brated master’s best period. 

A European connoisseur has sent out 
the following description of the violin: 
“Here we have a Guarnerius violin in 
a wonderful state of preservation. No 
instrument ever showed the masterly 
workmanship to better advantage. This 
surely was one of the instruments that 
gained for Stradivarius’ great rival the 
title of “golden-voiced violin maker of 
Cremona.” The tone combines the 
mellowness of a rich alto with, in the 
upper ranges, an ethereal flute-like 
quality. 


“For a hundred years, the violin has 
peen ¢thewdelight of experts. elt was 
brought from Italy early in the nine- 
teenth century, by Tarisio, who was 
regarded as the most eminent connois- 
seur of his time. 

“The history of the violin from the 
year it was acquired by ‘Tarisio is 
easily traced. ‘The Italian violin en- 
thusiast brought the instrument to 
Vuillaume who sold it to the Mar- 
quis =de~ Sers:, Later thes nobleman 
sold the instrument to Gaillard, the 
violin maker of Paris, who subse- 
quently exchanged it for an Amati 
violin and a large sum of money, the 
new purchaser being the Count d’ 
Armaille. He, after a few years, resold 
the instrument to Koechlin, and then it 
was next owned by Gand & Bernadel, 
a firm urged to part with it, for a 
great price, by the celebrated collector, 
Colonel Maitre. It was rebought by 
Caressa “& Francais (successors to 
Gand & Bernadel) and resold in a few 
days to Albert Spalding.” 

The American artist feels very 
happy over the opportunity to acquire 
the kind of violin for which he has 
been on the look-out for years. There 
are many so-called old Italian violins, 
held for sale in Europe and America, 
but few perfect ones are to be had at 
any price. It is said that’ not more 
than thirty Guarnerius del Gesu violins 
are in existence and only five or six of 
these possess the attributes which are 
counted dear to the artist and con- 
noisseur. 


The Youth’s 


HHH 
Companion Calendar 


for 1914 

The publishers of The Youth’s Com- 
panion will, as always at this season, pre- 
sent to every subscriber whose subscrip- 
tion is paid for 1914, a calendar for the 
new year. It is a gem of calendar-mak- 
ing. The decorative mounting is rich, 
but it is subordinated to the main pur- 
pose to produce a calendar that is use- 
ful. 
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THE VIOLINISTS’ 
CORRESPONDENCE 
BUREAU 


Editor THe VIoLInist:, Enclosed 
please find P. O. Money Order in pay- 
ment for five years’ subscription to the 
Violinist, to apply on the expiration of 
my present subscription. 

I note with apprehension the broad- 
minded way in which THE VIOLINIST is 
edited, especially the finely selected quo- 
tations which appear on the cover. 

Henry A. HERRICK. 


ee 


Editor THE VIOLINIST: - Amid-the 
rush of other business I am squeezing in 
a few minutes in which to acknowledge 
your - circular: letter of @ctober- 15th, 
(which arrived here over a month late 
due to rebel activities along the railroad 
line between Monterey and the border), 
and to express my regret that I am un- 
able to take any part in the symposium 
on right and left hand technic you sug- 
gest, as it is now several years since I 
have taken any interest other than that 


of the amateur in violin technic or mu- 


sic in general. 

Might I not suggest that the interest 
of cello players and students, as regards 
didactic or pedagogical articles in THE 
VIOLINIST, appear to be somewhat 
slighted, whether due to oversight on the 
part of the magazine or their own rett- 
cence or indolence. 

With best wishes for a prosperous 
New Year. F. IVAN SORRELL. 
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Editor THe Viorrnist:. Many thanks 
for your letter calling my attention to 
the fact that my subscription had expired 
with that issue. I hasten to renew it 
and enclose money order for this pur- 
pose. 

THE VIOLINIST is a necessity in every 


violin studio and student’s home, as it is 
of all musical magazines the one most 
suited to the needs of artists, teachers 
and students alike. It improves with 
every issue. 

Wishing you and your magazine a 
most successful year. | 

JosepH A. L. BRIcE. 
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Editor THE Vi0LINIST >) jing 
VIOLINIST for October, 1913, is an article 
by you. At the end you say the player 
who solves the question of firm relaxa- 
tion need never worry about method. 
I think this is true, but how solve the 
question? I have studied violin about 
twelve years and for the last three have 
been trying to find out what firm relax- 
ation is. Why do teachers pay so little 
(or no) attention to this? My left arm 
tires easily. I suppose firm relaxation 
would remedy this. Is there any book 
written on the subject? Without the aid 
of the ear how can I tell if the finger 
pressure exceeds that of the bow. 

Any light on this subject will be grate- 
fully received. JEAN E. WILDER. 
448 

Editor THE ViotinistT: As I have not 
the back number of THE VIOLINIST to 
look the matter up myself, will you 
please let me know whether Frederick 
A. Horn, Loami, IIl., is the violin maker 
that constructs his violins by a method of 
tuning the tops and backs together, and 
whether he is the author of articles on 
that special method of construction, that 
have appeared in your magazine. I am 
looking for a violin having an extra loud 


‘tone, one that will not be drowned out 


by the horns in an orchestra. Have you 
ever heard any violins made by Chas. B. 
Stevens, LaCrosse, Wis., that you can 
recommend them? 

Hoping for a reply, I am, 

EDWARD TABOR. 


- Whenever any people have had:a 
high ideal, when they have been de- 
voted to any religious ideal whatever, 
it has always been accompanied by 
music. 
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Bernhard Listemann 


more we ruminate, the more 
we realize the immense debt 
which America’s musical pub- 
lic owes to those who have 
prepared the way. Among the mu- 
sical evangelists are J. K. Paine, Theo- 
dore Thomas, Major Higginson, B. J. 
Lang, and those associated with them, 
prominent among whom is Bernhard 
Listemann, the violinist, an artist of 
the highest rank, who has done much 
toward musical development in Bos- 
ton, and, indeed, the United States. 

His uncle started him in his violin 
education at the age of four. 
Later he studied with Con- 
certmeister Ullrich, of Sonder- 
hansen: David,- at- Leipsic; 
Vieuxtemps and Joachim. As 
a ‘boy of 15 he played among 
the first violinists of the 
Gewandhaus Orchestra when 
Liszt conducted performances 
of his symphonic poems, “Les 
Preludes” and “Mazeppa,”’ and 
Hans von Bulow gave one of 
the first performances of Liszt’s 
-Hesiat concerto. -lhese«com- 
positions were then new and 
were not always well accepted. 
“Les Preludes” was much ap- 
plauded; Von Bulow’ was 
greeted with a compound of 
applause and hisses; “Mazep- 
pa” met with only a handclap 
or two. No doubt these con- 
certs made a deep impression 
upon the young man, and Mr. 
Listemann has not swerved 
from his early inclinations, for 
he has done much to acquaint 
America with many of Liszt’s 
remarkable works. 

At the age of 17 Bernhard 
Listemann was appointed con- 
certmeister of the court orches- 


Hie venietiiceunUdelstadt, ble. is eto 
our knowledge probably the youngest 
concertmeister ever appointed. With 
Meyer, Alide Topp and other well 
known artists of the day, Fritz and 
Bernhard Listemann came to 
United States, and shortly after 
tled in Boston. Here the latter was 
appointed concertmaster of the Har- 
vard Musical Association, but two 
years later left Boston to become con- 
certmaster of the Theodore Thomas 


orchestra. Between Thomas and Liste- 
mann there was the closest friendship. 


BERNHARD LISTEMANN 
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Those were the never-to-be-forgotten 
days of Anton Rubinstein, Wieniaw- 
ski, Anne Mehlig, Marie Krebs, etc, 

A few years later the Boston Phil- 
harmonic Club was organized, which, 
under the leadership. of Mr. Liste- 
mann, traveled over most of the United 
States. Mr. Listemann was associated 
with von Bulow when he first came to 
America etethate time sy Om bp ilow 
was in the flush of his enthusiasm for 
the rich works of Tschaikowsky. It 
was probably at Von Bulow’s sugges- 
tion that the Philharmonic Club played 
Tschaikowsky’s quartet, op. 2, for the 
nest timesin thes Wiited tates. 

When the composer, in Russia, re- 
ceived advices of the warm reception 
of his quartet, he immediately for- 


warded the score of his second quartet . 


to Listemann. 

Mr. Listemann had always in his 
mind the thought of a Boston orches- 
tra “for the musical stagnation in that 
city became a matter of great concern 
to everybody. Musicians of high 
standing left the city which offered 
nothineto them. ~“Vhe late Mry Eade 
even came to me one day complaining 
bitterly about the state of affairs, and 
looking for some remedy. The con- 
certs of the Harvard Musical Associa- 
tion became monotonous owing to 
their ultra conservative policy. New 
blood and ideas were needed. I fought 
for the introduction of the new music, 
including Wagner, making many 
enemies in the camps of the elders. But 
I stuck to my plan to found an orches- 
tra for the purpose of giving the mu- 
sic of the grandest modern masters a 
hearing. After many difficulties we 
got them together upon a co-operative 
basis. There were only 32 so that d 
had to reatrange most of. the scores 
for this small band- of instruments, 
until it became possible to enlarge the 
orchestra. I had the satisfaction of 
winning the good will of public and 
press from the start, everyone hailing 


the enterprise as a step’ in {hema 
direction.” 

Among the soloists who assisted the 
orchestra this first season were Lilli 
Lehmann and Ole Bull, who was made 
an honorary member of the body. 

One evening he came to Listemann, 
and with much show of secrecy asked 
him to visit him at his apartments the 
following morning. “I have an un- 
published composition by Mozart in 
manuscript: It is beautiful! I think 
that you will agree that I better play 
it as an encore in the evening. No one 
will know what it is.” Behold! This 
wonderful composition was in the na- 
ture of divertimento, which was known 
by musicians in general, being often 
played upon the flute. When Bull was 
told this: he csaid+~ ~_Ohi very ae 
then; if it has been played—” Boston 
never heard Ole Bull play from the 
Mozart manuscript, beautiful as it was. 

These concerts aroused the enthusi- 
astic interest of Professor Paine, and 
they were repeated in Cambridge. The 
Faust Symphony of Liszt was given 
for the first time in Boston, a symph- 
ony which Mr. Listemann considers one 
of the very greatest in modern litera- 
ture.. John S. Dwight lived aietigee 
days, and his Journal of Music had 
wide circulation and  influence—in- 
fluence which endured for a rather sur- 
prising length of time, considering that 
Dwight was an ultra-conservative who 
planted himself obstinately in the path 
of progress. One day he was come up 


with. In ‘Boston, Professor” “Pamte 
played a _ little-known prelude and 
fugue, by Bach, on the organ. Dwight 


did not know this piece, so he was sus- 
picious of its merits. The next issue 
of the music journal commented upon 
the concert thuswise: “Professor 
Paine played estimably, but it is a pity 
that he wasted his time upon so poor 
and obscure a composition.” 

Dwight was not the only man averse 
to the Faust Symphony. Benjamin 


(Continued on page 57) 
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Hugo Kortschak 


Hugo Kortschak comes from the town 
of Graz, the capital city of Styria, Prov- 
ince of Austria. His father, Johann 
Kortschak is of Polish descent and was a 
teacher of violin, piano and voice in the 
teacher’s seminary of Graz and all of his 
six children found in him the most loving 
and patient teacher for their musical edu- 
cation. When six years of age Hugo 
Kortschak had his first violin lessons and 
soon he could participate in chamber 

nusic with the elder members of the 
family. From his tenth year on he fre- 
quently appeared in public concerts in 
Graz and smaller towns nearby. But the 
father did not want any one of his chil- 
dren to take up music as a profession, so 


ae went to high school and after grad- 
uating from the same to the “Technische 
Hochschule” in Graz to became a civil 
engineer. But during all this time he 
kept up the study of violin continuously 
and earnestly and was very busy taking 
part in chamber music and orchestra con- 
certs and already had a class of pupils 
when he was fourteen years old. 

When Kubelik came to Graz making 
a rousing sticcess in seven successive 
concerts, the elder -Kortschak began to 
study the works of Sevcik and was so en- 
thusiastic over them that he gave his con- 
sent for his son to go to the Prague Con- 
servatory for a trial year to study with 
Sevcik, who after this encouraged him to 


ae 
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continue. He graduated from the con- 
servatory in July, 1904, in his twentieth 
year of age, and won with his playing of 
the Goldmark Concerto at the large Ru- 
dolfinum Hall of Prague, an unusual 
success. 

Immediately he was engaged as first 
violinist by the Berlin Philharmonic Or- 
chestra, which offered him a most splen- 
did opportunity to get acquainted with 
the orchestral literature. 

In the spring of 1905 he received an 
offer from Professor Hugo Heermann of 
Frankfurt on der Main, who had just 
established a violin school of his own and 
engaged him as his assistant and repre- 
sentative for the time that he made his 
big concert tour around the world. After 
the return of Prof. Heermann, Kortschak 
was made a member of the celebrated 
Museums’ Quartet, in which Hugo Heer- 
mann was first violin; Hugo Becker, ’cel- 
list and Fritz Bassermann, viola. With 
this quartet he made tours not only in 
Germany, but as far as Madrid, Spain. 
At the same time he began his career as a 
solo violinist with recitals and orchestra 
engagements in Frankfurt on der Main, 
Prague, Graz, Heidelberg and some other 
smaller towns. In the fall of 1906 Prof. 
Heermann accepted the position of direc- 
tor of the violin department of the Chi- 
cago Musical College and one year after 
that, Kortschak, who had in the mean- 
time been owner and director of the 
Heermann School in Frankfurt, followed 
him to Chicago to become one of the 
faculty of the Chicago Musical College 
and to be again a member of the Heer- 
mann string quartet (with Bruno Stein- 
del and Emil Heermann. ) 

He was engaged at once as a first vio- 
linist by Mr. Stock, conductor of the 
Thomas Orchestra, but resigned from 
this position after the first year to devote 
himself entirely to his pupils and solo 
engagements. ; 

When in the spring of 1910 second con- 
certmaster Ludwig Becker resigned from 
his position with the Thomas Orchestra, 
the same was offered to Kortschak, who 


accepted, and resigned in the following 
season from his position at the Chicago 
Musical College to have his own private 
studio. He was granted a leave of ab- 
sence during the season of 1912-13, when 
he made a big concert tour in Europe. 
He appeared in Berlin in nine public 
concerts; once with the Philharmonic 
Orchestra and also with the Bluthner 
Orchestra, and recitals, including most of 
the big violin works; also with the Kon- 
zertvereins Orchestra in Munich and with 
the Tonkimstler Orchestra in Vienna; in 
beth of these cities his orchestra concerts 
were followed by recitals. Other en- 
gagements led him to Frankfurt on der 
Main, Aschaffenburg (Bavaria),  Zwic- 
kau (Saxonia), Potsdam, Schwerein, 
Prague and Graz. A class of his Ameri- 
can pupils had followed him to Berlin 
and some of them went with him to the 
country home of his parents in St. Veit 
near Graz, to continue their studies there 
during the summer. 

In his orchestra concerts in Berlin, 
Vienna and Munich he gave the first 
performances of the Noren Concerto in 
this city, Heinrich Noren, the composer, 
conducting. The other works were the 
Brahm’s Concerto and the Reger Sonata 
for violin alone, op. 91, No. 2. 

After his return, in his Chicago posi- 
tion with the Chicago Symphony Or- 
chestra he performed the Noren Concerto 
for the first time in America. 

Other works which received their first 
American performances through him on 
previous occasions are: The Violin Con- 
certo by Tor Aulin in G minor (with Chi- 
cago Symphony Orchestra), Sonata, op. 
91, No. 2, and Chaconne in G minor by 
Max Reger and the Sonata for Violin 
and Piano by Adolf Brune. 
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In music, the world will find in the 
end an art or means, which not alone 
makes for brain growth, but, with its 
joy and charm, brings us closer to all 
things which are lovely, good and kind. 
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BERNHARD LISTEMANN 
(Continued from page 54) 


Woolf was then flourishing the stylus 
and incidentally composing operettas. 

Criticus saw to it that Musicus got 
an invitation to an early rehearsal of 
this operetta. In the midst of an act, 
during some customary horse-play, 
one of the actors suddenly put his hand 
to his ear, as if in violent pain. “What 
has happened?” asked his fellow. “Oh, 
I heard some frightful sound which re- 


FISCHER’S EDITION 


G. FERRATA 


Opus 7 


Italian 
Spring Melodies 


12 Original Compositions for 
Violin and Piano 


Contents: 
Berceuse Sol, re, la, mi Scherzinw 
Valse Gentile Mazurka 
Minuet Barcarolle Triste 
Love Song Tarantelle 
Gavotte Elle Danse 


Dialogue d’Amour Marche Funebre 
Complete, net $1.25 


SPECIAL—Upon receipt of One Dollar, a copy of 
the above-mentioned volume will be mailed to 
any address. 


By the same Composer: 


e 
String Quartet, Op. 28 
Score $1.50 Parts $2.00 

An interesting ‘‘Ferrata’” circular, as also our 
catalogue of Violin and Piano music, will be mailed 
upon request. ; 

“FRischer’s Edition’? can be obtained through 
every fiist class music house. 


J. FISCHER & BRO. 


7, 8 & 11 Bible House, NEW YORK 


OUR CATALOGS 
WILL SAFELY 
GUIDE YOu 
ALL FREE 


AUG.GEMUNDER & SONS : 
42 EAST 23 ST. * NEW YORK 


VIOLINS sent for trial 
{Repaired and Exchanged 
Send for our STRING LIST and sample copy of 
THE VIOLIN WORLD 
42 East 23rd Street, New York 


mindedeme of the Paust symphony.’ 

In the following year the Philhar- 
monic Society was inaugurated, chiefly 
to take charge of the business affairs 
of the orchestra. To follow Mr. Liste- 


JUST PUBLISHED 


Preparatory Position Studies 
BY 
MAX I. FISCHEL 


A series of Easy Progressive Studies 
in the first 7 Positions. 


Comprising Standard Etudes and 
Studies arranged and selected in 
progressive order from the works of 
the best violin composers. Care- 
fully Edited and Supplied with 
Original Preparatory” Exercises 
through all keys. 


Sent on selection with return privi- 
leges. Price, $1.00 net. 


GAMBLE HINGED MUSIC C0., 
PUBLISHERS AND DEALERS 
67 East Van Buren St., Chicago 
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mann’s career from this time on in de- 
tail would involve the story of much 
of the musical history of this country. 
During the following summer Mr. 
Higginson, who had doubtless watched 
carefully the different phases of mu- 
sical Boston, organized the Symphony 
Orchestra, with George Henschel con- 
ductor and Bernhard Listemann con- 
cert master. Mr. Gericke appeared, and 
later the violinist left the symphony, 
now well on its way. 

“With my sextet, which I kept in- 
tact, I fulfilled a great number of en- 
gagements in the New England states 
as well as in the west. My principal 
time, however, I gave to teaching, and 
I have much satisfaction in saying that 
few teachers have trained more useful 
musicians than [.” 

Mr. Listemann took the direction of 
the violin classes at the Chicago Mu- 
sical College, where he remained four- 
teen years, until his return to Boston. 
He organized a quartet, the personnel 
Otewhich included EE. Boegners later 
concert master of the New Metropoll- 
tan Opera House orchestra; Kuhn, the 
leader of the second violins in the same 
orchestra, and Bruno Steindel, “one of 
the best soloists I ever heard.” 

In 1907 Mr. Listemann went with 
his family to Boston, and returned in 
the stall Sots 1907s tomenicas Oem cCa- 
sional concert trips with his daughter, 
the soprano, and also a good pianist, 
take) part Of hiss timie, but sthe, larger 
portion of it he gives to his pupils. 

We deem it only just to mention that 


a number of svorks ot more ofr less 


prominent composers have found, 
through Mr. Listemann, a first hearing 
in America. Among them are: 


Joachim—Hungarian Concerto (com- 
pletci 

Vieuxtemps—A minor Concerto. 

Ernst—F sharp minor Concerto. 

F, Listemann—G minor Concerto. 

F, Listemann—D minor Concerto. 

Reinecke—G major Concerto. 


Dvorak—A minor Concerto. 
Tschaikowsky—Concerto in D. 
Paganini—Concerto in D (complete). 


Among his more prominent pupils 
may be mentioned: Francis Macmil- 
len, Floritzel Von Reuter, Charles Hig- 
gins, Chicago Grand Opera; Louis 
Eaton, Boston Grand Opera; Walde- 
mar von  Geltch,  Direetéraaeimas 
School, Univ. Wisconsin; Theodore 
Lindberg, Dir. Wichita College of Mu- 
sic, Kan.; Johannes Brill, Prof. Royal 
Cons., Hanover, Germany; li some 
William -Haesche, Orchestral Cond., 
New Haven, Conn.; Benjamimng@utcem 
Prof. New England Cons., Boston; 
Daniel Kuntz, Fred Mahn, Willie 
Krafft, R. Marble; J. -Hichlemeaoa 
Mullally, all members of Boston 
Symphony Orchestra. 

Jenny Ladd, Boston; John =streeter 
Rochester, N., Y.; -A. Barbotr esta. 
lulu; -Bertha’ Webb, N.Y 355\yeas 
McKinley, Cond. Castle Square The- 
ater; Edwin A. Sabin, Lillian Chand= 
ler, Edith Christie, W. Dodge, Boston; 
Frank Winters, Johanna Von Ackeren, 
Bérlin, Ger.; Fanny Losey Stas se 
Minn.; Alice Clough, Burlington 
Iowa; Louis Blackman, T. M. Paulsen, 
Chicago; -Ebba~ Hyertstedt aime 
Ger.; James Voss, William Hoffman, 
Chicago; Joseph Gahm, Prof., Topeka, 
Kan.; Mrs. Hall “Thatcher ahaa 
Louis Magnus, Chicago; George Bray- 
ley, Boston; Fred Given, Portland, 
Maine; B. J. Holmberg, Jos. Daudelin; 
Agnes Gray, St. Louis; Vera Watson, 
Lima; Ida Howard, Boston; George 
Baum, Minneapolis, Minn.; Carl Mol- 
ler, Zanesville, Ohio; Otto Treutlein, 
Chicago; John Behr, Orchestral Cond., 
Kansas City, Mo.; Mary Othman, New 
Bedford, Mass.; Abbie Clark Hogan, 
Junction City, Kan.; Josephine Jones, 
Muncie, Ind.; Winifred Townsend, 
J. Pinedo, William Konrad, Mary H. 
Carroll, Agnes Pringle, Chicago; Mig- 
non Coursen,. La Fayette. 
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Caprice Caractéristique 


FOR VIOLIN AND PIANO 


Op. 15. 
By KARL RISSLAND 


First Violinist, Boston Symphony Orchestra. 
Composer of the Successful ROMANZA in G. 


Price, postpaid - - 


38 cents, net 


Grade 4-5 


HIS is a spirited Scherzo, brighc of mood, piquant in melody. 

It is especially varied and rich in rhymth, and the practical 

quality of the composer’s musicianship has enabled him to 
display the characteristic resources of the violin while remaining 
within the bounds of moderate difficulty. The buoyant humor 
and the scintillant tonal effects of this new composition will win 
instant appreciation from every audience. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY 


150 Tremont Street 


Don’t Listen to the Band 
The voice of the cello, 
Exquisite and mellow, 
Is sweet to a‘soul that’s in pain; 
I love the “toot, toot,” 
Of the resonant flute, 
And the violin’s sobbing refrain. 


The cornet and fife 
Help me bear up with life, 
While the note of the trombone is 
balm, 
And the sweet pi-an-o 
Razes sadness and woe 
With its softly melodious psalm. 


The organ is there 
With the melody rare, 
And even a jew’s harp will do, 
But save us, alack! 
From the torturing rack 
Of the band and its hullabaloo. 
Chicago Record-Herald. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


PARLOW SOLOIST WITH DAMROSCH 

Kathleen Parlow made her third ap- 
pearance in New York within one week 
when she was soloist at the first con- 
cert of the Symphony Concerts for 
Young People given by Walter Dam- 
rosch and the New York Symphony 
Orchestra at Carnegie Hall. 

Conductor Damrosch repeated the 
program which he had played the week 
previous in Brooklyn. His scheme for 
these concerts this year is an exposi- 
tion of the various orchestral instru- 
ments for the young persons who 
attend these concerts. Saint-Saéns’s 
“Le Rouet d’?Omphale” was chosen to 
illustrate the oboe, while Beethoven’s 
lirigsior.@) bDOGw. clatinet and Pnelish 
Horn, admirably played by Messrs. 
Labarte, Langenus and Addimando, 
showed the three wind instruments em- 
ployed with much charm by a master 
of their possibilities. 
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LISLE DUNNING 
Violinist 
Pupil of 


Lucile du Pré 
Denver 


Review Building 


Spokane, Wash. 


Winfred R. Colton 


Violinist and Teacher 


University of South Dakota School of Music 
Vermillion, South Dakota 


Miss Parlow repeated the fine per- 
formance of the Bruch D Minor Con- 
certo which she had played the Sunday 
before as soloist with the Symphony 
Society. In her playing of the work 
her exceptional technic, her large and 
individual tone, even and round in text- 
ure, had full play. 


FAVORITE MELODIES 


JUST PUBLISHED 


For Violin and Piano 


Arranged in the First Position 
by P. F. Del Campiglio 


Excellent for Teaching Purposes 


Violin and Piano, 20 cents each 
Violin Solo, 10 cents each 


Angels’ Serenade 

Barcarolle (Tales of Hoffman) 
Cavaleria Rusticana 
Handel’s Largo 

Melody in F 

The Palms 

Sextette from Lucia 

Simple Aveu 

Toreador’s Song 

Valse Bleue (and 12 others) 


Ask for Thematic Circulars 


HAMILTON S. GORDON 


141-5 W. 36th St., New York City 


Art As It Is 


“Among the students who did most 
to prevent my task being a sinecure,” 
says Mr. Beckwith, “was one young 
woman whose backwardness and total 
lack of interest finally roused my ire. 
While criticizing an unusually bad 
piece of her work I asked, exasperat- 
edly: “Why do you come here, any- 
way?’ 

“ “Because, she answered, ‘my twin 
sister takes her violin lesson at-home 
at-just this hour, and | haveyiomds 
something to get out of the reach of 
the sounds, so I thought I would study. 
atlas 


Ha 
Ce,0; 4D Playing 

And there is a violinist in Pennsyl- 
vania that should be encouraged. He 
sends out circulars, or rather letter. 
heads, in which he informs the public 
that he is “second to none in the pub- 
lic’s eye. Now sober and reliable.” 
However stormy his past, he can today 
be trusted with a fiddle; nor is he im- 
provident, a scatterer, reckless. In the 
upper left-hand corner of the letter- 
head is the motto: “Terms Cy@iaia=s 
HEE 

Sympathetic 

Myer (proudly)—My son is learning 
to play on the violin. 

Gyer—Well, you have my sym- 
pathy: I have a dog that howls at the 
moon. 


HH 
Worst to Come 

“Do you think we have heard the 
worst of the discords in our party?” 

“Not yet,” replied the musical man. 
“Just wait till our amateur orchestra 
gets to practicing.” 
HH 

So Foolish 

Jack—My brother is the most jealous 
man on earth. 

Fred—How is that? 

Jack—Why, his wife plays the fiddle 
and he is jealous of her bow. 
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» y [QO e I OVIDEH MUSIN’S 
VIRTUOSO SCHOOL, 
Recognized as the LEADING School of Violin Playing in the United States 


Mr. Musin brings to bear his SUPREME knowledge and experience as Teacher and Concert Artist of 
40 years’ standing, and imparts the innermost secrets of the art as only a master can. By reason of his 
long and intimate personal association with Vieuxtemps, Wieniawski, Max Bruch, Brahms, Lalo, Saint 
Saens and other contemporary celebrities, OVIDE MUSIN is the ONLY authority in America to-day qual- 
ified to teach the great Concertos and Violin Solos according to the authentic interpretations and classical 
traditions as handed down to him by the composers themselves. 

Violinists unable to come.to New York can receive instruction from this eminent Virtuoso and Pro- 
fessor without leaving their homes, through 


OVIDE MUSIN’S SCIENTIFIC COURSE OF 
LESSONS IN VIOLIN PLAYING BY CORRESPONDENCE 


In these lessons (indispensable to amateurs and professionals) Mr. Musin has con- 
centrated every fundamental principle of violin-playing essential to the cultivation 
of tone, development of technic, and control of the bow. His SPECIAL SYSTEM con- 
siderably shortens the time ordinarily required to learn the violin and accomplishes 
remarkable results. TWO SPECIMEN LESSONS~—in Tonal, Bowing or Technical—for $1.00 SPECIAL— 


will bear this out. 
NEW COMPOSITIONS FOR VIOLIN (with Piano acc.): 
Nightingale (brilliant concert number) 75c , Mazurka Elegante (fascinating solo) 
Extase (captivating valse lente) Swan Song (a beautiful tone-picture) 
Slumber Song (charming, effective) combined with the rhythmical 
Melodrame (exceptional duet for two violins).50c a la Gavotte 
These and others in new FREE Thematic Catalog. Prices Net 


OVIDE MUSIN’S VIRTUOSO SCHOOL OF VIOLIN 


S1 west 2Gth Street Dept. V-=5 NEw YORK, N. Y. 


EVALYN CRAWFORD | | PHILIPP MITTELL 


Special Accompanist to Violinists owas 
RIDGE SALON WORK Teacher of Violin 


172 West 72nd St. - NEW YORK Van Dyke Studios, 939 Eighth Ave., N. Y. 


Zoellner Quartet Gdna HMHinor 


Manager HARRY CULBERTSON Solo Violinist and Teacher 
Fine Arts Building CHICAGO 266 W. 71st St., NEW YORK CITY 


JOSEF URDANG MARY DENNISON GAILEY 


Member New York Symphony Orchestra : 
Solo Violinist | VIOLINIST 


and Teacher 122 West 49th St. NEW YORK CITY 
Studio: 1524 Bedford Ave. BROOKLYN, N. Y. : 


UNIVERSITY SCHOOL OF MUSIC ALMA B. CONREY 


Ann Arbor, Michigan Albert A. Stanley, Director TEA SHOP 

Highest standards; Faculty 30 expert musicians; Concerts by 

ord : cage ye ea Mi a an Faculty sone, 150 AAs T 57th Sc aE Ey 
plendi lolin department; Symphony orchestra o ty 

players. Send for illustrated calender. HOMELIKE MEALS 


CHARLES A, SINK, Secretary 310 Maynard Street. ‘‘Men Feel at Home Here, too’ 
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A NEW KIND OF VIOLIN CATALOGUE 


Artistic—as the unique merit of Collingwood Violins demands. 
Unique—because Mr. Joseph Colling wood’s remarkable article 
on ‘‘Tone Building and the Choice of a Violin” is less an ad- 


vertisement than sane, practical advice to prospective pur- 
chasers of a violin, based on his great experience and world- 
wide reputation. Valuable—because you will be enabled with 
this Catalogue to buy a violin intelligently. Send for a copy 


to-day. JOSEPH COLLINGWOOD & SON, Ottumwa, lowa. 


THE VIOLIN TEACHER’S GUIDE 
(115 pp.) 
A graded and classified 1st of Violin Music selected 
from the publications and importations of G. Schirmer 
and The Boston Music Co. 
Sent to any address free of charge 


Postage three cents 
G. SCHIRMER (Inc.), 3 FE. 43d St.. NEW YORK 


PETROWITSCH BISSING 
RUSSIAN VIOLINIST 


Artistic Violin Instruction 
Author of celebrated ‘‘Synthetical Violin Technic’”’ 
(Former Sevcik Pupil) 
S00 Kimball Hall CHICAGO 
Send for Booklet. 


RITTMEISTER 


VIOLINIST 


Northwestern Conservatory of Music, 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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EMANUEL MUELLER 


VIOLINIST 


Coe College Conservatory CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 


YOUR COMPOSITION Sons. Piano Solo. Band. Orchestra Mandolin 


Guitar, Banjo or Music Book 
COMPOSERS SEND YOUR MANUSCRIPTS 


We arrange, make music plates, and print music of all kinds, 
secure copyrights, etc. ESTIMATES CHEERFULLY GIVEN. 
Our motto, “Once a customer, always a customer.” Corres- 
pondence solicited. References, any Chicago Publisher. 


H.S. TALBOT & CO, trice 05's bearorn st tncag 


me VIOLIN TRICK SOLOS 


With Piano Acc. 

“ay . 9 + 

"Tis the Last Rose of Summer” 22%, Herman's latest 
Better than the “MOCKING BIRD”? 


G. H. SCHUSTER MUSIC CO. 


34 So. Main, Salt Lake City, Utah 


Books Beethoven Loved 

According to an article in the 
Deutsche Rundschau, signed by Profes- 
sor Albert Leitzmann, Beethoven loved 
to read and re-read constantly the same 
books. He had for preferences three 
lexicons, Latin, French, and elias 
two volumes of. Shakespeare, translated 
into German by Eschenburg, the 
“Odyssey” of Homer, in Voss’s trans- 
lation, Goethe’s “Divan Occidental,” : 
and a work of the rationalist, Sturm. 
These examples carry innumerable 
signs of the hands of Beethoven and 
marginal annotations of all sorts. Bee- 
thoven had not, to his great regret, 
any knowledge of Greek. He under- 
stood a little Latin; Italian was fa- 
miliar enough to him; and he knew 
French and English badly. He really 
preferred Greek literature, that is to 
say, Homer. He thought for a long 
time of writing an opera on the sub- 
ject of Ulysses at Ithaca. 


Music Books for Gifts 


The Violinist is prepared to sup- 
ply the following music books at 
the prices listed below, postpaid. 
All of these works make excellent 
gift books. 


Education of a Music Lover 
by Dickinson Price $1.50 


Harmonic Part CAriting 


by White Price $1.25 


Analpsis and Interpretation of 
Special Violin Compositions 
by Eighteen American Teachers Price $ .90 


@peras Every Child Should Know 


by Dolores Bacon Price $1.00 


Wiolin Makers Guide 


Price $ .30 


The above prices include postage. Send your 
orders accompanied by check or money order to 


THE VIOLINIST 


431 South Wabash Avenue - - - Chicago 
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BERNHARD LISTEMANN 
VIOLIN SOLOIST & TEACHER OF ADVANCED PUPILS 


Studios, 519 Fine Arts Bldg. Wednesdays and Saturdays from 1 p. m. 
Racience 611 Fullerton Ave., Chicago 


Studio 
Professor Alexander Sebald 81 ausitrium Buitding 
VIOLIN VIRTUOSO AND TEACHER GON abpab ve. 


Chicago 
Management ERNEST L. BRIGGS, Steinway Hall. Chicago 


HUGO KORTSCHA K 


Available for Concerts, Recitals and Musicals 


PUPILS ACCEPTED. 718 Fine Arts Bldg. CHICAGO 


Residence: 5235 Cornell Ave. Phone Hyde Park 6498 


JOSEPH T. OHLHEISER ALEXANDER LEHMANN?S 


Teacher of the Violin 2 VIOLIN SCHOOL #2 


Suite 730-31 Fine Arts Bldg, Chicago a RIOR Suite 718 Fine Arts Bldg., CHICAGO 


}CALLOW ||:BECKER 


yl ay ate a Sees alte Columbia School of Music, Chicago 


ZUKOWSKY VIOLIN SCHOOL 


Studio: 619 Fine Arts Building 
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A Member Theodore Thomas Orchestra 
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MAX I. FISCHEL 


| AND TEACHER 
610 Fine Arts Building, Chicago, III. 


Soloist with Philharmonic Orchestra at Dresden 
Prague and Chicago 


For Concert Engagements Address 


MARTIN FRANK, 


420 Fine Arts Bldg. 
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Violin Makers, Dealers, Etc. 


ALBERT, Charles F., 205 S. 9th St; 
adelphia, Pa. 


Phil- 


BOOTHE KNOSLIP VIOLIN PAD, 


504, 203 South Dearborn St. 

BRYANT, O. H., 250 Huntington Ave., Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

HOES B:S:, 205 -W. ist St, Oswego, 


COLLINGWOOD, JOSEPH & SON, Ot- 
tumwa, lowa. 

CONN, C.-Gs Elkhart, Ind: 

COPLAND, J. N., & CO., 63 E. Adams St., 
Chicago. 

CREMONA SEAL, 304 S. Wabash 
Chicago. 

DITSON, OLIVER, CO., 150 Tremont St., 
Boston, Mass. 

FARLEY, CHARLES EMERY, 780 Broad- 
way, Everett, Mass. 

FRIEDRICH, JOHN, & BRO., 279 5th Av., 
New York City. 

FRITZSCH, BERNHARD, 
ot. Cincinnati, O. 

GEMUNDER, AUGUST, & SONS, Be i 3. 
230 eats New York City. 

GOSS, WALTER S&S., Room 316, 
mont St., Boston, Mass. 

HORN, FREDERICK A., Loami, III. 

HORVATH, JULIUS D., 1037 Third Ave., 
New York City. 

HOWE, ELIAS, COMPANY, 88 Court St., 
Boston, Mass. 

KINNEY, EDWARD, 
St., Springfield, Mass. 


Ave., 


iS NV oath 


21 8 Tre- 


242 Worthington 


KNOPF? -H:-Re-119 Bast 23rd-Stu.- New. 
Works City. 

KRETZSCHMAR, H. A., 21 E. Van Buren 
St., Chicago. 

LEWIS, WM., & SON, 225 S. Wabash Av., 
Chicago. 

LUNDH, JACOB O., 920 Nicolett Av., 


Minneapolis, Minn. 

LYON & HEALY, Wabash and Adams, 
Chicago. 

MARKERT, JOHN, & CO., 33 W. 8th St., 
New York City. 

MUSICIANS’ SUPPLY CO., 62 Lagrange 
St., Boston, Mass. 

PATTERSON, J. W., Box 118, Chicago. 

Bee S., 1368-70 Broadway, New 

ork. 


ROOT, E. T., & SONS, 1529 E. 55th St., 
Chicago. 


SCHMIDT BROS. COMPANY, 308 Euclid 
Ave., Cleveland, O. 


STEVENS, CHARLES B., La Crosse, Wis. 
TERRELL, W. H., Clyde, North Carolina. 


THOMA, JACOB & SON, 47 Winter St., 
Boston, Mass. 


TIETGEN, HANS, 12 W. 40th St., 
York City. 


TINDALE CABINET CO., 1 W. 34th St., 
New York City. 

ULBRICH-TATTER, 11926 S. Halsted St., 
Chicago. 

WAGNER & GEORGE, 
Hall, Chicago. 

WILDMAN, L. P., Box 396 Danbury, Conn. 

WOLCOTT; Heb. Dekalb; Ut 


New 


1000 Steinway 


Publishers. 


BREITKOPF & HAERTEL, 24 W. 20th 
St., New York City. 


DITSON, OLIVER, CO., 150 Tremont St., 
Boston, Mass. 


FISCHER, J. & BRO., 7-11 Bible House, 
New York City. 

GAMBLE-HINGED MUSIC CO., 
Van Buren St., Chicago. ; 

HINDS, NOBLE & ELDREDGE, 15-19 
West 15th St., New York City. 

oie PUBLISHING CO., Lincoln 

ebr. 


SCHMIDT, ARTHUR P., 120 Boylston St., 
Boston, Mass. 


SCHUSTER, G. H., MUSIC CO., 34 Main 
St., Salt Lake: City, Utah. 


STRONG, W. F., Dixon, III. 
SUMMY, CLAYTON F., 64 East Van Bu- 
ren St,.Ghicago. 
TONE-FINDER SYSTEM, St. 
Calin 
VIOLINIST PUBLISHING CO., 
Wabash Av., Chicago. 
WITMARK, M. & SONS, Witmark Blde., 
New York City: 
Virtuosi and Teachers. 
ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 623 S. 
Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


BECKER, LUDWIG, Columbia School of 
Music, Chicago. 
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Helena, 


431 S. 
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BIELITZKY, JOSEPH, 1238 No. Clare- 
mont Ay., Chicago, IIl. 

BISSING, PETROWITSCH, 500 Kimball 
Hall, Chicago. 

Bekesan GUY, 606 Kimball Hall, 


COLTON, WINFRED R.,, 
S: 

CRAWFORD, EVALYN, 172 W. 72nd St., 
New York. 

CONREY, ALMA B., Tea Shop, 150 W. 
sith St, New York City. 

DUNNING, LISLE, Review Bldg., Spo- 
kane, Wash. 

FISCHEL, MAX I., 610 Fine Arts Bldg., 
Chicago. 

FOERSTEL, EDMUND, St. Paul Sym- 
phony Orchestra, St. "Paul, Minn. 
GAILEY. MARY DENNISON, 122 VW. 

49th St., New York City. 
GOLDBLATT, MAURICE H., Chicago 
Musical College, Chicago. 
GOLDMAN, ALFRED, 521 Fine Arts 
Bldg., Chicago. Phone, Ravens. 3301. 
HOEVEL, HEINRICH, 49 South Eighth 
St., Minneapolis, Minn. 
HRUSA, GEORGE, 1955 S. Kedzie Av., 


Chi- 


Vermillion, 


Chicag O. 

LEE. FRITZ, (Chicago Orchestra), 1225 
Morse Av., Chicago. ~ Phone Rogers 
Pk. 6664. 

KORTSCHAK, HUGO, 718 Fine Arts 
Bldg., Chicago, IIl. 

KRIENS, CHRISTIAN, 345 West 70th 
St., New York City. 

LISTEMANN, BERNHARD, 519 Fine 


Arts Bldg., Chicago. 
MICHAELIS, RALPH, 

Bldg., Chicago. 
MINOR, EDNA, 266 W. 71st St., New York 


City 

MITTEL, PHILIP, 939 Eighth Ave., N. Y. 

MUELLER, EMANUEL, Coe College 
Conservatory, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 

OHLHEISER, JOSEPH T., 719 Fine Arts 
Bldg., Chicago. 

ONDRICEK, EMANUEL, 246 Huntington 
Ave., Boston, Mass. 

RITTMEISTER, HEINRICH, The Leam- 
ington, Minneapolis, Minn. 

SEBALD,ALEXANDER, 81 Auditorium 
Bldg., Chicago, II. 

URDANG, JOSEF, 
Brooklyn, .N.-Y-; 

ZOELLNER QUARTET, c/o Harry Cul- 
bertson, Fine Arts Bldg., Chicago. 

ZUKOWSKY, ALEXANDER, Fine Arts 
Bldg., Chicago. 


Conservatories. 


BERLITZ SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES, 
Auditorium Tower, Chicago. 


61 Auditorium 


1524 Bedford Ave., 
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BRYANT, LEO C., 248 No. Lawrence Ave., 
Wichita, Kansas. 

LEHMANN’S VIOLIN SCHOOL, Fine 
Arts Bldg., Chicago. 

MUSIN, OVIDE, VIRTUOSO SCHOOL 
OF VIOLIN, 51 W. 76th St., New 
York City. 


UNIVERSITY SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 


Music Printing. 


SCHIRMER, G., Dept. P., 3 East 43rd St., 
New York City. 

TALBOT, H. S., & CO., 
St., Chicago. 


105 S. Dearborn 
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retention are matters that may be 
safely left to the judgment as well as 
the convenience of the experimentor. 
“A little learning may be a dangerous 
thie;. butsevensarslicht. use of the 
means suggested will prove beneficial. 
In the case of real young pupils the 
teacher’s guidance and advice should 
be sought and followed. -Since the 
separators do not press directly upon 
the arteries or nerve branches of the 
fingers, few restrictions need be placed 
upon their use or time of retention 
save those suggested by that somewhat 
uncommon article, “common sense.’ 

ahespenent «to be derived from the 
foregoing exercises and suggestions 
will, I believe, be especially appreci- 
ated by those who have been denied 
the advantages of early training, as 
well as by those whose daily tasks 
have a tendency to unfit the hand for 
its work. With advancing years the 
need for some artificial means of re- 
taining the playing condition of earlier 
davswss olten. felt; while the. bury 
teacher in his prime, as well as the 
concert player are ever on the alert 
for time-and-energy-saving expedients. 
The desire to contribute in some de- 
cree toward this generally felt need has 
been my incentive in preparing this 
paper. 

J. WILLARD SWIHART. 
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LEFT HAND TECHNIC 


As Based Upon Interval Practice 
By J. GERALD MRAZ 
Before fully completed this work was submitted to Professor 


Otakar Sevctk of the Prague Conservatory of Music 
and received his entire approval. 


5 poe author and composer of this work studied with Sevcik 

for five years, was a classsmate of Kubelik. The work 
is a thoroughly logical plan for acquiring left-hand technic 
through a classification of intervals. Thorough musicianship 
is characteristic of the book. 


As the plan is entirely independent of any ‘‘course of 
stud. y’’ 1t is a valuable supplement to any teacher’s course. 


Price, 1.00 Net. 
Address the Publishers 


THE VIOLINIST PUBLISHING COMPANY 
431 So. Wabash Avenue: .- - - = CHICAGO 


Books for Violinists 


The following books will be sent to any 
of our readers on receipt of price. We 
prepay postage or express. 


Musical America 


Edited by JOHN C. FREUND 
%a 


HE LEADING WEEKLY de , 
MUSICAL NEWSPAPER. Violin Maker’s Guide 


{It contains correspondence Directory of Musicians—Baltzell ...... 1.25 
from every important music center 


in the United States and abroad, The Child Violinist — W inn adeeb sstves-eoe a | .00 
besides articles of value to all Popular History of Music—Mathews 2:00 


classes of musiciansor music lovers; Fducstitn’ fsa Mise | sore 
interviews with the world’s great- Divan 1.50 
est singers, pianists, violinists, etc., 
and illustrations of timely interest. 


1.00 


Subscription Price: Key to Elements ue Harmony— 


Tint) cae See LR ea Emery-Lynes 


athe tL Fata ore Ao es Harmonic Part-Writing—W hite 1 25 
PUBLISHED BY | 


The Musical America Co. Violinist Publishing Co. 


505 Fifth Avenue NEW YORK CITY 431-South Wabash Avenue 
CHICAGO 
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COMPOSERS VIOLINISTS AND ‘CELLISTS 

Bach. Schubert, Fe oa ke | eae 
Beethoven, L. von Schumann, Rob. __ Bull, Ole J. Powell, Maud 
Bruch, Max. Saint Saens. _ Burmester, Willy Sarasate, P. de 

- DeBeriot. Strauss, Rich. ~ Carri, Ferd. Sauret, Emil 
Dvorak, Ant. Tschaikowsky, P. Elman, Mischa Schradieck, Henry 
‘Ernst, E.W. ———-Viotti, J. P. Halir, Carl. Spiering, Theo. 
Handel. | Wagner, Rich. Heermann, Hugo Spohr, Louis 

- Kreutzer, Conrad Weingartner, Fel. Hubay, Jeno _ Stradivarius, Ant. 


| Mahler, Gustav Richter, Dr. H. - Listemann, Ber. Wilhelm}, Aug. 


nea ee ee ee ee er rt ee ee 


a BACH of us bealiyee one or more of the great eas of 
our loved instrument and are eager to have some con- 
ag PG ; crete reminders of them in our homes or studios. Few 
trees things are so filled with inspiration for us as the face of 
a master who has covered the whole field of the violin success- 
fully, and whom we gladly follow over x the s same pain with some- 
times indifferent SUCCESS. ; ae es 


These are platinotype AE ee x5 Le ee suitable 


for framing; beautiful, lifelike prOlre imported, and ees of 


authentic pictures extant. 


Bemuad 5 cents each; 50 cents a dozen 


Lalo, ee Oe | ae. <j oachinn, "Jos: Thompson, C. 


Kreisler, Fritz | Vieuxtemps, Henry 


‘CONDUCTORS Er mubelile fcc: -Wieniawski, Henry 


Nikisch, Arth. Stock, Frederick Marteau, Henry Ysaye, Eug. 


- Nikisch, Arth. | Stokovsky, Leop. Musin, Ovide Zoellner Quartet — 


"ser Orchestra) ein Theo. fy Paganini, N. Zukowsky, na 


THE VIOLINIST PUBLISHING COMPANY 


ae an 431 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago, 
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GET POSTAL PHOTOS OF 
Your F avorite Artists 
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“the diane violinist ae poiapesee eae, saachieag of the 


Chicago Symphony Orchestra, has just completed — a 
ax PIECES F OR YOUNG VIOLINISTS | 
With Piano uonemaerctad, nae 


AY these Selections from the ‘Six Piecess 
From “Russian ‘Folk mone : 


I fThese six ‘tle sdles have 

‘bee written with a view of 

1g a part of a very large neg- 

i ok d space in the. violin litera- 
| Be fo beginners.” | 


i These solos es we tas 
in the first position. | _ Atten- : 
tion has - been given to Tone, 
Technic and Rhythm, three | 
virtues of the violinist, two of | 
which are generally sorely neg- 
lected. Me nc 


Feoen SCrorincin Folk Song" he 
acter ree eit! Mealiahnr 4 


ed 


om 


No.3. ‘The Little Drummer Boy = rue - e BOG | 


The young: violin indent needs btutning giee the line ef sitgical deat ment a appreciation, as “walls 
as of his technical dexterity. And if these two essentials can be combined, lgme greatest benefit is. — 

Mr. Rosenbecker has accomplished this end in the set of six pieces: for the young student. 

- Each piece has a definite technical object in view, one shgling: another skips i in tbird, etc. NN 

Each piece is a musical gem. “an 

_, Price 306 each, ie 1,50 for book containing dhese ste pieces (book if siolin parts included. 2) 


One Third Discount to the Profession Se ae 
PUBLISHED BY - menae 


‘The Violinist Publishing he 431 |S. Wabash Av, Chicago 
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Adolph Rapénbecker nl 


BE eee ATE: No. 1. Russian Fotk Song, violin and piano, 06 
Ballade and Rondo. — ae No, 2. Little Fantasie (A Soldier) Kreutzer, ‘50 % ee Las, 


| No.4. Near Martha (Little Fantasie) = “SOau tenes 
‘| No.5. GermanFolkSong . + = + 800 {| 
v M6! Ballade and Rondo, 4 ° a Ke $08. P l pees 
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DANOABY selec 


FINE. VIOLIN 


instrument with wonderful powers for human 


is. more “than a ‘musical 


- beautiful painting, to. be regarded with joy. and 


| 2 reverence, and cherished as one of the most exquisite | 
3 _ expressions of -God- endo wed human handicraft. 
“Violinist publishing ‘Company 
| ge SY aan 43 s. WABASH AV., CHICAGO 
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"expression, A fine violin is a work of art, like a ae 


FREE 


person sending us new or renewal subscriptions. The premiums 


premiums offered for three subscriptions will also be sent for one subscrip- 
tion and 75¢ additional. 


} 


For One Subscription 
PRICE, $1.50 PRICE, $3. 00 


Mazurka—John A. Mallek, (violin and plant.) Gypsy Scenes. Earl R. Drake (violin and piano). 
| Barcarolle—Blanche Blood (violin or viola and tot aan Technic as Based San B yetemined 
piano). Intervals. J. Gerald Mraz. 
Mazurka—Easl R. Drake (violin and piano). Best $1.00 Silver Wound G String (guaranteed) 
How to Choose a Violin. Porter. Sevcik Violin Chin Rest. 
Pocket Manual of Music eda Baker. — Fiddles. Their Selection, Preservation and Better- 
Violin Makers) Guide. : ment. Saint. George. 
Technics of Violin Playing... Courvoisier. 
- Violinists’ Manual. Gruenberg. 
How to Study Kreutzer. Cutter. 
Mute—Ebony. © Harmony Simplified. York. . . 
Box Best Rosin in Wood Case. The art of Violin Bowing. Stoeving 
Ten Imported Post Cards. Cards of any one of Music Roll. Black, orange or maroon. 
the following:— Ysaye, Sarasate, Kubelik, | Musie Stand. Nickel Plated. . 
oachim, Wagner Strauss Schumann, Sehubert. | Platinum Print, 8}x12} or 13}x19, of any one of the 
otha -Saens, Bach, Beethoven, Mascagni, or" following: —Ysaye, Sarasate, Kubelik, Joachiin, | 
. Wagner, Strauss, Schumann, Schubert, Saint- 


For Two Subscriptions 


String Gauge. 


Special Premium Offers 


For Goand Subscriptions to The . VIOLINIST 


E are offering the following premiums to be sent, postpaid, to any 


offered for two subscriptions will also be sent for a two-year subscription, or 
the premium will be sent for one subscription and 50c additional. The 


Moz 
Shoulder ‘Pad—Chamois or Plush. 
Kreutzer—42 Studies. ; 
Books:— Short Transcriptions from Favorite. 
Opers, Violin and Piano. 


For Three Subscriptions 
‘PRICE, $4.50 sy 


Adjustable, Nickel-Plated Steel Music Stand. 

Orchestra and Orchestral Music. Henderson, 

Story of the Violin. Stoeving. 

True rhein hid of the Art of Violin Playing. 
e 

Nicolas, Pete on and the History of the Violin. 


Fet 
1: The Violin—How to Make it. Broadhouse. 
Music Stand Case, Leatner, Black or Tan 
Book—Grand Opera Melodies. Violin Bid Piano. 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE 


Saens, Bach, Beethoven, Mascagni or Mozart. 
Violin Case, Canvas. flannel lined. 


Directors’ Baton — Ebony, nickel-plated tip. on | 


each end 


For Four Subscriptions 
PRICE, S6. 00 


Violin Case. 


Musie Satchel—Leather, double handles, Black, 
Orange or Maroon. 


. Violin Making as It Was and Is. Heron: Allen. ) 
‘Platinum Print, 83x12}, FRAMED of any oneof the 


following: Ysaye, Sarasate, Kubelik, Joachim, 
Wagner, Strauss, Schumann, Schubert, Saint- 
Saens, Bach, Beethoven, rien BEL Mozart. 


Metronome, American Make. _ (Guaranteed. Ne 


Rey 


United/States and Possessions, 
-~Mexico and Cuba 
$1.50 per year 
Canada, 
$1.75 per year — fe 
Foreign Countries within — 
the Postal Union 
$2.00 per year 


One subscription or more may be sent at a time, 
account. 


sired, All. get inc are sent postpaid. ile ae 


t 


Remittance at f ull price must accompany subscriptions. — 
as obtained, and will be credited to hee premium 


Premiums may be ordered sent to any address de- a } 


TiIE VIOUNIST ax soa Chicago | 


1834 1913 


AUGUST MULLER VIOLINS 


Fine copies of the most celebrated models, artistic workmanship, selected 
stock. AUGUST MULLER Violins are steadily advancing in public esteem 
and are attracting the attention of Artists and Amateurs alike. Each instru- 
ment has an identity of its own. They are constructed on scientific principles 
and adjusted by our expert workmen, and every instrument given the care 
which is necessary to develop perfection of tone and ease of execution. 


70 Guarnerius model, deep golden brown shaded, fine ebony trimmings, finely 

polished $15.00 
71 Stradivarius model, beautiful dark red, highly polished, ‘fine ebony trimmings 20.00 
72 Amati model, a perfect copy, beautiful gold brown amber, highly polished, 


fine ebony trimmings, selected one piece very curly maple back . 25.00 
73 Guarnerius model, careful copy, deep golden amber shaded, oil finish, slight 
imitation old, ebony trimmed, beautiful maple figured back . ; 30.00 


74 Stradivarius model, golden amber, highly polished, extra fine ebony trim- 
mings, choice selected wood, broad and brilliant figure, careful copy of 


this master 35.00 
75. Stradivarius model, deep golden amber shaded, oil finish, fine ebony ‘trim- 
mings, selected curly maple back, correct copy . 35.00 


77 ~=Stradivarius model, golden red brown, oil finish, shght imitation old, fine 

ebony fingerboard and pegs, ebony tailpiece, fancy design, choice 

selected wood, broad and brilliant figure, artistic copy of this master 40.00 
78 Guarnerius model, golden red, thick and lustrous varnish, slight imitation 

old, fine ebony fingerboard and pegs, choice selected wood, broad and 

brilliant figure, a master copy 55.00 
79 Stradivarius model, golden red, thick and lustrous varnish, slight imitation 

old, fine ebony trimmings, choice selected one piece maple back, beau- 

tifully figured, a master copy 55.00 
80 Gagliano model, rich golden red, thick and lustrous varnish, slight imita- 

tion old, fine ebony trimmings, choice selected one-piece maple back, 

very old maple, best model of this master . 60.00 
81 Grancino model, light orange varnish, imitation old, ‘shows natural ‘wear, 

finely trimmed in rosewood and ebony, very old wood, selected one 

piece maple back, narrow, brilliant figure, extra fine copy . : 22> 60:00 


Supplies for discriminating violin makers. Modern tools. Special 
violin varnishes, spirit and oil. Fine leather requisites. Cello bags, 
style and fit. Ideal strings for all instruments. Fine repairing by experts. 


Any instrument sent on examination. Satisfaction guaranteed 
or money refunded. 


Locke’s Correct Violin Shoulder Rest Attachment 


Made to Fit the Shoulder. Price, 75c each 


Write for Ditson Wonder Book No.1, describing the Violin Family. Sent free on request 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY 


. 150 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
CHAS. H. DITSON & CO., 8-10-12 East 34th Street, New York, N. Y. 
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IOLINISTS hat “T 
The Comfort V Com/ort”’ Chin seat 


: solves the problem. The Violin 
Adj ustable is held firmly by a very slight 
: pressure of the chin; permits a natural 
Chin Re 8 t position of the head; allows the greatest 
Adjustable to meet left hand facility; overcomes the ten- 


dency to hold the violin flat. 


ain het your 
i ae Pe individual ° .50 
a Pas requirements Price $1 ra 
= By mail or from your dealer. Money back 


TS = : if not satisfactory. 


\ ye Nea J. W. PATTERSON 


om Se 
i NS P. O. Box 118 CHICAGO, ILL. 


° ‘TESTED by artists, exhibited at the contest of 

Philamona juices Pts 2 Wiclinsts, endorsed by the 
- most critical professionals. Equa! to 

any Italian Violins ..............Price $ 1 00 


\ 10lins J.D. HORVATH,  : _ Reviver of the Lost Art 
1037 Third Ave., New York, N. Y. 


List of owners furnished 


The COPLAND VIOLIN 


PERFECTION IN VIOLIN TONE 
The Highest Praise From Every Purchaser 


OLD AND NEW OLD AND NEW 
VIOLINS BOWS 


High Grade Strings, Cases, Trimmings, Etc. 
New and Complete Catalog just out. Copy sent freé on request 


| "tn ofthe Hghest"Grade and Ewert. J. N. COPLAND & CO., 63 E. Adams St., Chicago, Ill. 


Workmanship. All work fully guaranteed. 


American Guild of Violinists, at Chicago, June 15th, 1912, was 


lace: “FIRST PRIZE WINNER” in the Violin Contest of the 
a typical ‘‘Goss”’ Violin. 


It won easily both times in a double trial over undoubtedly genuine instruments 


e e 
New Vi 0 | ] I § by Antonio Stradivari, Nicolas Amati, Jacobus Steiner, Nicolas Bergonzi, Montagnini, 
Lorenzo Storioni and others, including eleven modern makers—-some of them 


amongst the best in America. This particular instrument was made according to the 
From 500 Year system of Antonio Stradivari. The thickness of wood in both top and back is the 
same as in the ‘‘Earl’’ Strad, 1722, which was at one time in the famous ‘‘Hawley 
Collection.”’ Through the kindness of Mr. Archibald Mitchell (who, at the time, 


0 | d W ¢ d owned the instrument) I took the measurements very exactly with a special caliper. 
0 Performers and Amateurs contemplating the purchase of a violin, will do well to 
consult me before buying. I shall be pleased to answer any question concerning 
violins of my make at any time. 


WALTERK SOLON GOSS 
ROOM 316, 218 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


Ain Old Violin Well Bought 
Is Three-Quarters Sold 


ESS than fifty years ago old violins—known 
masterpieces of the great Stradivarius, Amati, 
Guarneri, etc.—that today would readily sell for 

$10,000 each, sold for about $1,000. A similar ratio of 


increase has occurred to violins by less famous makers. 


QpHE increasing scarcity of old violins, known to be the work 

of the old masters, makes the possession of a superb old 
violin—bought right (with the guarantee of the world’s greatest 
music house back of it)—a splendid financial investment, while, 
at the same time, an artistic delight. 


HERE are old violins on sale elsewhere, but any collector, 

any expert, any great soloist will tell you that the Lyon & 

Healy collection of old violins—known masterpieces of the 
great makers—is the finest and largest in America. 


N the moderate priced old violins the same care is taken in 
buying. The tone value, the workmanship, the correct 
balance of values must be there—or the instrument is not 
added to the Lyon & Healy collection. Moderate Priced Gen- 
uine Old Violins—guaranteed by Lyon & Healy—are wonder- 
ful value.’ A large number always on hand for inspection. 


Wabash Ave. and Adams St., Chicago 


JACOB THOMA & SON 


Importers and Violin Makers 


47 Winter Street - BOSTON, MASS. 
PHONE OXFORD 3033 M 


Please write or send for our new Price List, if you 
want to get acquainted with OUR SPECIALTIES! 


OLD VIOLINS 


Write for our list 
of old instruments 
No New York or Chicago prices asked 


Try our Purple End Tested 
Strings. High grade repairing 


Schmidt Bros. Co. 
Violin Makers 


308 Euclid Avenue 
Cleveland, - - - Ohio 


CHARLES B. STEVENS 


VIOLIN MAKER AND REPAIRER 
Violin Voicing, Readjusting and Graduating 


_Ican put that voice-like quality of TONE in your 
violin. Send for circular. Buy my Oil varnish, best 
in the world. $3.00 a pint, delivered. 


State Bank Building LA CROSSE, WIS. 


VIOLIN MAKING sysren 


Taught by Correspondence 
Send for Valuable Booklet 


Sena] B. S. BRETCH 
AVE you tried my G strings 205 W. Ist Street, Oswego, N. Y. 
used and endorsed by 


Ysaye and all great artists. 


CHAS. F. ALBERT 


205 S. 9th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Interesting Catalogue Sent Free. 


F.A. HORN— Violins 


All requisites of the critical are herein fulfilled. 
Perfect in every detail. Get my new booklet.‘‘Mod- 
ern Violins,” free for a stamp. In it 20 users tell how 
they like theirs. Take their word for it, not mine. 


FREDERICK A. HORN Loami, IIIs. 


WHY ARE Kretzschmar Violins 
ary thems they vere <THE WORLDS BEST: 71 


® the big contest held in Chicago during the convention of 


the American Guild of Violinists.--- Catalogue and dis- 
criptive literature: ‘“‘The highest Triumph of modern 


Artist Violin Maker and - 
a0) 2 : cot ] L. P. WILDMAN Dealer—Established 1870 
Oe eg e aaaR STN is uing Copies made of anyana all famous models. Several copies of 
JH. A. KRETZSCHMAR, Violin Maker and Strad, Guarnerius, Guadaquini, Maggini and other models on 


“=> Importer +> hand. Violin wood of the best—all varities, for sale to vio- 
21 EVAN BUREN ST. : Chicago, Ill. lin makers. For circulars and further particulars, address 


L. P. WILDMAN, Box 396 DANBURY, CONN. 


VIOL INS| Hans Tietgen 


S22. SOo0 to #S2,500 


lh Send for Wholesale Catalog D : VIOLIN MAKER 
figs JOHN MARKERT & CO. 12 West Fortieth St, NEW YORK 
» 33 West 8th Street NEW YORK 


30 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL On any High Grade Violin 


can be had for the asking 


STUDENTS, TEACHERS and PROFESSIONAL VIOLINISTS will be interested in our 
fine 88 page catalog devoted EXCLUSIVELY to the Violin line. We sell direct from 
maker to user. No extra commissions or profits to add to the cost of your Violin. Write 
at once (enclosing professional card) for the handsomest and most complete Violin Book 
in the country, absolutely free. 


WM. LEWIS & SON, 225 South Wabash Ave., Chicago 


FREE Trial Offer 


TeeViolinivts 


Have You Heard of the Wonderful 
Boothe Knoslip Violin Pad ? 


OU can have one of these pads mailed to you on ten or thirty days 
trial free—but first read and learn something about the pad. Have 
you ever been thoroughly satisfied with the old style cushion or pad 

that you use? NO—certainly you haven’t. Besides, you contort your mouth 
into ridiculous lines when you try to shift rapidly, causing your listeners to 
smile at your funny face—it’s the pad you have been using that does this. 
With the old pad you always have trouble in shifting up and down the finger 
board in tune—and the false intonation affects your ear unpleasantly, and in 
turn the muscles and chords of the face rebel—and you grimace—and your 
listeners grin—and it sometimes peeves you considerably, doesn’t it? You 
think they are deriding your playing. No—they are laughing at the ridicu- 
lous face you are making. With the BOOTHE KNOSLIP PAD you will 
overcome this. 


The Advantages of the Boothe 
Knoslip Violin Pad 


1st—You will for the first time hear all 
of the volume of the tone of your violin. 


2nd—You will be able to shift up and 
down the finger board with equal facility 
—and with greater certainty and ease 
than ever before. 


3rd— You will -be able to execute 
passages that you have never been able 
with the old cushion to do clearly, but 
which you have always believed you could 
do tf you had the proper grip on your 
instrument. 

4th—If you are amateur or pupil you 
will progress more technically in six 
months than you will in six years 
without it. 

Sth—YSAYE told us—invaluable to the 
beginner or those who find difficulty in 
holding the violin. 


Address 


6th—If you are a teacher you won't 
lose a pupil—violin holding becomes a 
thing of joy—and you can make your 
pupil hold with ease at any angle you 
desire. 

7th—Recognized violin makers like 
Wagner & George, great firms like Sher- 
man, Clay Co., Anton Hospe Co., Wm. 
Lewis & Sons, Malecki & Co., say—it will 
revolutionize violin holding. 

8th—It weighs complete, cushions and 
all, 1% ounces. It makes no difference if 
you are dealer, professional or amateur— 
you can have one on 10 days trial free, at 
the end of which time you can send us 
$2.50 cr return pad; or to save bookkeep- 
ing send with your order $2.25 and you 
can have 80 days trial—money refunded. 
It will cost you but 4c to return the pad. 
We have never had but one pad returned. 


BOOTHE KNOSLIP VIOLIN PAD 


Suite 504-5, 203 S. Dearborn Street, : : : 


CHICAGO 
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Se 0. H. BRYANT 2c, ° HIGH GRADE VIOLINS 
VIOLAS, ’CELLOS and BOWS 


Expert Copyist of Famous Cremonas 


Maker of the Rare Old Violins, Artists’ Cases Violin Makers’ Supplies, 
Perfected Amber and Bows, and Violin Acces- Wood, Tools, Patterns, 
Oil Varnish sories, Tested Strings, etc. Varnish, etc. 

in all the Artistic Repairing and Scien- Founder of the Boston 
Desirable Colors tific Adjusting of Old Violins. School of Violin Making 


Write for Particulars 


250 Huntington Avenue Symphony xan. BOSTON, MASS. 


You will work three years the old way for 


what you could accomplish in six months 
with the use of the Nemusier Method. ‘‘Every- 
thing you claim for this method I have found true. 
It will give you more technic than is possible 
without it. It corrects bad intonation, and devel- 
ops a beautiful vibrato and tone.’ ’_Charles Jiran, 
4217 W. 26th Street, Chicago, Ill. The benefits 
derived from the use of this method are far above 
expectation. Write for particulars of a liberal 
trial offer to the 


NEMUSIER METHOD COMPANY 


\ Lincoln, Nebr. Dep't A j 


Get a violin chin rest that will suit you. Knode Chin Rests 
are manufactured in various styles, including Leaf, Cup and 
Ear, Two Bar and Ear, Leaf and Cup Chin and Shoulder 
Rests, single bar. 


To introduce my new Deep Cup Chin and 
Shoulder Rest, I will send one to Violinist sub- 
scribers postpaid for 75 cents. (Two-cent stamps 
accepted.) Special prices to dealers and violin makers. 


OLIVER T. KNODE, Richmond, Ind.~ 


VIOLIN MAKERS’ TOOLS 


Our new catalog, just issued, presents an invalu- 
able list of tools and materials. Also furnishings 
for Violin, Viola, Cello and Double Bass. 

Write for copy today. You will find much to 


interest you. 
LYON & HEALY 
33-44 Adams Street CHICAGO 


THE TONE-FINDER SYSTEM IN VIOLIN STUDY 
Insuresrapid progress by eliminating all guess work. 
Simplifies elementary difficulties, makes easy higher po- 
ART I ST I C VI OL I N MAKER sitions, double stops and harmonics. Compels correct 

left hand technic and intonation. A modern, scientific 
system, leading to violin mastery, based on the laws of 


BE RNHARD FRITZSCH mental development. 


Secures the advantage of the teacher’s. directions all 


Importer and Dealerin Fine practice time. Develops ear. Endorsed by leading teach- 
Old Violins and Cellos. ers. Complete, $2.50. Booklet free. 
Agent for Pfretzschner THE TONE-FINDER SYSTEM St. Helena, Calif. 
bows. 


137 W.4th St., Cincinnati, 0. 


DON’T BE IN A HURRY “>on Rurchasing 


Before you buy, try one of my Violins. 
Sold strictly on their tonal merits. 
Repairing and retoning done conscientiously. 


The evolution of the 
Spe nae). only Complete Music 
H. H. WOLCOTT - - - De Kalb, Ill. trated, shows you the difference between the old way and 


Yours for convenience—The Trinity Music Stand 
Music Stand produced 
the Trinity, the Best and 

TRADE MarRK REG. U.S. Par. OFF. Stand in the World, Ab- 
land < Gaye I solutely. The Trinity 
folder, beautifully illus- 

Send for Free Booklet ‘‘Timbre and Timber.’’ the New Way, sent on request. 

TRINITY MUSIC STAND CO., Box 53, Elmwood Sta., Prov., R. I. 
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TH. R. KNOPF 


Violin and Bow Maker Importer and Dealer 
ESTABLISHED 1879 


Elegant Cases. Fine Bows. Excellent Old Cremona 
eae | RNS ade 
Sartory, Nurnberger, Henry CELLOS 


and Sylvestre Maucotel Bows. Also French and Other Makes. 


THE LARGEST 
COLLECTION OF OLD VIO- 
LINS IN AMERICA. 


My stock of over 200 old Violins and 
Cellos is the Best in America at 
Reasonable Prices. @ Among them 
a fine B. Ruggeri, Nicolaus 
Gagliano, Carlo Guiseppe 
Testore, Francisco Pressenda, 
and many other fine Italian Violins. 


The Famous Tricolore 
and La Favorita 
TESTED STRINGS. 


Celebrated Modern Italian 
Violins. 4 Figarini & Rossani. 


Makers of the Celebrated 
H. R. Knopf Violins, 
Violas, Cellos and Bows. 


My new own make violins are 
well known to many artists 
and considered one of the best 
new violins made. @ They are 
much superior in Quality and 
Quantity than most old violins 
costing many times their price. 


New Imported Violins from the 
Best Makers in Europe, 
from Five Dollars and up. 


Catalog sent FREE to readers of 
THE VIOLINIST upon request 
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Artistic Repairing 


119 East 23d St. NEW YORK 
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In the last Violinist we told you that we have obtained a 
very fine collection of rare old Violins. These instru- 
ments, added to our already large collection, give us a 
most wonderful assortment. 


Below we mention a few, all perfect specimens: 


Joseph Guarnerius, Cremona 


Carlo Ferdinandus Landolfi, Milan 


Joannes Guadagnini, Placentia 
Nicolas Lupot, Paris 

Carlo Antonio Testore, Milan 
Giovan Bap. Gabbrielli, Florence 


Andreas Borelli, Parma 
Joseph Gagliano, Naples 
Nicolas Gagliano, Naples 
David Tecchler, Rome 
Ferdinandus Gagliano, Naples 
Joh. Bap. Guadagnini, Turin 


Petrus Guarnerius, Mantua 
Antonius Stradivarius, Cremona 
Nicolas Amati, Cremona 

Paolo Maggini, Brescia 

Sanctus Seraphin, Venice 

Ant. and Hier. Amati, Cremona 
Jacobus Stainer, Absam 


Joseph Baldantoni, Ancona 
Laurentius Storioni, Cremona 
Camillus Camilli Mantua 

Jo. Bap. Rogerius, Brescia 
Thomas Balestrieri, Mantua 
Mattio Albani, Rome 

Petrus Guarnerius, Cremona 


Besides the above, we have a very large stock of fine old 


GERMAN, FRENCH AND ENGLISH VIOLINS 
Also New Violins at from $5.00 to $250.00 


JOHN FRIEDRICH & BRO. ("33") 


279 Fifth Ave., New York. Write for Catalogues 
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ELIAS HOWE COMPANY 


Manufacturers, Importers, Jobbers, and retailers of Stringed Instruments 


Supplies for Violin Makers 


Wood, Varnish, Necks, Scrolls, Ribs, Purfling, Pegs, Bridges, Finger 
Boards, Tail Pieces and Tools of all descriptions, including calipers, 
planes, knives, gauges, purfling cutter, peg hole shaper and reamer, 
F hole cutter, forms, inside and outside. ‘The most complete assort- 
ment in the United States. Send for free catalogue. 


Elias Howe Company, 88 Court Street, Boston Mass. 


Violin Conservative Prices Our Specialty 
Ulbrich- Tatter Mapers 11926 S. Halsted St., Chicago 


VIOLIN 
SPECIALTIES 


For Violinists and Makers 


66 99 Varnish Cleaner 
Cremona Seal”’ “27 Resterer 
Removes all rosin, etc., and gives the varnish that 

Old Cremona Lustre. ‘ Postpaid $ .30 


‘‘Cremona Seal’’ Key Grease 


No more trouble with slipping or sticking violin 
pegs. Postpaid $ .30 


‘‘Cremona Seal’’ E Strings 


The best and strongest E string for professional 
use. 5 single length strings Postpaid $ .30 


99 Bertini Itali oo oe 
‘‘Cremona Seal’’ ®ve" tele 
The Varnish of the Old Masters. Every spirit PITA : 
or hard oil varnish means‘ruination to a well- a ALIAN 
made violin. Bertini Italian Oil Varnish is guar- ; STRI Nee 
anteed tone producing and assures the future of ‘ 
your violin. Used by the best makers of Europe 
and in this country. Colors—AMBER-YEL- 
LOW, ORANGE, RED, BROWN 
Postpaid $2.00 
Send 2 cents for booklet. 


Send orders with stamps or money order to 


CREMONA SEAL 


304 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 
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A MONTHLY MAGAZINE TORVDERACHERS, STUDENTS, 
MAKERS, DEALERS AND LOVERS OF THE VIOLIN 


; Ada E. Taylor, Editor and Publisher 
Price $1.50 per year 15 cents per copy 


The Violinist is entered as second-class matter at the postoffice at Chicago, 
Illinois, under the Act of March 3, 1879 
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D’AMBROSIO, A. Grade Price GOSSEC, FRANCOIS JOSEPH. 


Serenade in D, Op. 4. Ed. by Eugene Gavotte, in D. Arr. and Ed. by Franz 
Gruenbers. >a 50en wvateninie on ee ae II-III $ 0.75 O,-Borngoheina. seen ee see III $ 0.40 
BEETHOVEN, L. VAN. HALVORSEN, JOHAN. 
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The Changing Viewpoint in Left 
Hand Conditioning 


BY J. W. SWIHART 
The symposium on “bowing” which we published in THE VIOLINIST some time ago was so 
thoroughly appreciated that our readers have asked us repeatedly to give them another series. 
The subject of the development of right and left hand technic will continue to be .of prime 


unportance to artist, teacher and student. 


Any suggestion that will make more efficient and 


accurate this technic or eliminate waste of time in acquiring it, is of utmost importance.. Who 
can measure the inestimable value of this exchange of the best thoughts in this line? 
We have invited to contribute to this symposium those artists and teachers who by virtue 


of their training and unquestionable success, can serve best this purpose. 
will devote his article to some one point in either right or left hand technic. 


Each contributor 
The sequence 


of the articles 1s determined by one fact only; that they shall appear in that order which, we 
think, will make them most valuable to students who have not the advantages of study under 


our great teachers. 


The February Viov1nist will contain a most comprehensive and practical article, “Muscular 


Control,” by Mr. Henry Such. 


BENGE igor ate sunchaneings 
but finite knowledge moves 
slowly, and oft ponderously, 
toward their discovery and ap- 
plication. Thorough and ample left- 
hand technique is the goal of all would- 
be violinists, and its attainment in the 
shortest possible 
time, the supreme 
desideratum. The 
sufficiency of the 
means of artistic 
expression (violin 
and bow), for all 
the necessary tech- 
nical training, has, 
I believe, been the 
majority viewpoint 
up until compara- 
tively recent times. 
That the results de- 
rived with a very 
large percentage of 
aspirants to violin- 
istic excellence 
were far from grat- 
ifying is also, I be- 
lieve; a: matter 
Ofrecord-or easily verifable.. The 
many notable exceptions serve but to 
strengthen the position taken, and 
show by contrast the failure of the 
many to reap adequate returns. Those 
of pronounced talent and adaptability 
have been the survivors, the shining 
lights, that have served to inspire all 
others in their heroic efforts toward 
excellence. The old.saying revised, 
“Better to have striven and lost than 
not to have striven at all,’ remained 


< 
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the only solace of the disappointed. 
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SHOWING SEPARATORS IN POSITION 


The scheme or system of presenting 
the subject matter of left-hand tech- 
nique in the past, generally speaking, 
has tended toward the elevation of the 
few, the creation of an aristocracy in 
art, and was in accord with the times 
of kingdoms, principalities and autoc- 
racies in govern- 
ment. Today, with 
Thee sp edacaril in 
swinging rapidly 
toward democracy 
(even industrial 
democracy), edu- 
cation along all 
lines must meet 
the, “general need 
aurea Wellipeassent ie 
special. Rudimen- 
tary training in 
notation and sight 
singing is being 
given ever increas- 
ing attention in the 
courses and curric- 
ulums of our pub- 
lic schools and col- 
leges, all of which 
fits the aspiring instrumentalist the better 
for his task. Now modern prophets tell 
us, and I think truthfully, that the vio- 
lin. is destined to become the instrument 


-of musical culture, the companion instru- 


ment, or home instrument for the masses. 
That, the oft-termed “most difficult: 
instrument” may be thus popularized 
would appear well nigh incredible, were 
the movement not supported by mod- 
ern thinkers and inventors as well as 
by prophets. The ultimate success of 
popularizing the violin as a means of mu- 
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sical culture and training depends, then, I 
believe, upon the thinker, the inventor, 
more than upon any other factor. Just as 
the importance of the role of the in- 
ventor in our phenomenal development 
and growth industrially cannot be 
overestimated, and stands self-evident, 
likewise the need in the movement 
under discussion is enlisting his 
thought and efforts, and we may rest 
assured that beneficial results will 
speedily follow. 

Of the present-day systems and de- 
vices for aiding in left-hand condition- 
ing and development [I will mention 
three briefly, and then outline a few 
exercises for left-hand preparation that 
are workable without the aid of ex- 
pensive apparatus. In Goby Eber- 
hardt’s system of left-hand training, 
based on psycho-physiological princi- 
ples, both the equalization of digital 
strength and the extension and loosen- 
ing up of the hand are the problems 
dealt with in mute practice (without 
bow). His analysis of the hand, show- 
ing up its lack of equality in digital 
development, and his remedy, viz., re- 
versing the finger force expended, the 


weaker exerting the most force, while 


the stronger remain relaxed and stop 
the strings lightly, are invaluable data 
and suggestive material for the stu- 
dent, while his extension exercises, em- 
bodying as they do, the time or dura- 
tion element followed by a period of 
relaxation, contains likewise a _ prin- 
ciple of great: significance and vaiue. 
The Steckelberg Nemusier, a mechani- 
cal device for left-hand conditioning, 
is likewise a product of the necessity 
of the times. It takes a place in violin 
training somewhat similar to that of 
the virgil clavicord in piano-forte tech- 
nique. In its strengthening and equal- 
izing function it stands unique. The 
resistance ior each fingér {cCanmae 
changed and adjusted to its need and 
an even and rapid trill speedily ac- 
quired. With its use and capacity for 
loosening up the hand, I am less fa- — 
miliar, but equally as beneficial results 
are claimed for it in that direction as in 
the other by its inventor. The article 
on the Ostrovsky device is fresh in the 
minds of all readers of this paper, and 
apropos, if it fulfill only one-half the 
sanguine expectations of its author, it 
is destined to become epoch-making in 
left-hand preparation. As I under- 


FIG, 2. ILLUSTRATING THE POSITION OF THE HAND 
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FIGs. 


SHOWING EXERCISE, LEFT HAND ON TABLE. 


stand its use, the time or duration ete- 
ment in creating a condition of loose- 
ness and freedom is its distinguishing 
feature, coupled with the fact that the 
hand is worked upon while at rest; 
passive rather than active during the 
process. 

Combining this idea of external ap- 
plication to the hand in relaxed con- 
dition, with that of some participation 
of the hand in the exercises for its 
own conditioning, cork separators may 
be advantageously used. Place three 
corks firmly between the fingers of the 
left hand and leave them in place from 
fifteen to thirty minutes. Some flex- 
ing of the fingers and massaging 
toward the hand, will aid in the circu- 
lation and lessen the feeling of sore- 
ness or strain upon the removal of the 
corks. 

Fig. « shows separators in position, 
large ends palmward and hand in re- 
pose. 

With the sepafators in the same po- 
sition, flex the fingers at the second 
joints, repeatedly exerting pressure 


downward upon the large ends of the 
corks. This action has an intensive 
spreading and loosening tendency, 
especially if aided by the index finger 
of the right hand placed transversely 
across, on top of the cork separators. 
fig. 2 illustrates this position of the 
hands. Another variation of this ex- 
ercise is to bend all the fingers forward 
nearly to right angles from the knuckle 
joints, both with and without the aid 
of the index finger of the right hand. 
This still further intensifies the loosen- 
ing and spreading effects already ex- 
perienced, it being one of the most 
strenuous of those given. To secure 
a high finger poise and action, place 
the hand flat on a table, palm down- 
ward, inserting the cork separators 
longitudinally, large ends towards 
finger tips, then with right hand clasp 
the metacarpal portion of the left and 
lift it upward approximating the ver- 
tical position, while the fingers re- 
main. extended on the table.» See. Pig. 
3. This exercise may be varied by ro- 
tating the hand from left to right and 
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irom Tent tom leit imece execute 
tension alternately from fourth to first 
and first to fourth fingers. Also, with 
separators in position as in fig. 7 and 
hand still flat on table, raise each fin- 
ger high repeatedly with the right 
hands) a hese exercises, Miapersisted im 
will make possible greater amplitude 
of finger elevation. he exercises thus 
far suggested will likewise prove of 
great benefit to the right hand in pro- 
moting the freedom and elasticity so 
necessary to good bowing. 


Equalizing Exercises 


For equalizing the finger power and 
developing fluency and precision in 
finger action, the use of insertable and 
adjustable frets on the fingerboard of 
the violin will be found to be very 
helpful. All fingers can then be given 
the benefit of string resistance that the 
index finger in its position near the 
nut now has. By placing one or more 
of the fingers lightly on the’ string 
above sthes iret, the. adjacentmuinwer 
bridgeward can secure the benefit of 
string resistance in its trill action, or 
by utilizing two strings, as for ex- 
ample, first finger on A string, third 
on D string, and inserting first fret 
from LE -side beneath’ 2 anda stress. 
and second fret under G and D strings 
only, the double trill, second and 
fourth fingers active, and each over- 
coming like resistance, can be prac- 
ticed., The little pressure*required=in 
stopping the strings above the frets 
makes complete relaxation of the hand 
possible, which is the ideal condition 
for trill action, and for gaining finger 
independence generally. Two frets 
will suffice for a great variety of drill 
work as they can be inserted quickly 
under any one or all of the strings, as 
the need may be, and changed to the 
different fingers at pleasure. Narrow 
leather thongs, the thickness of a 
small or medium-sized tailgut, make 
good movable frets, as the material 
used should be flexible enough to be 


insertable between strings where it is 
desired to stop only one or two strings, 
leaving the adjacent strings free’ at 
that node (as in the exercise for double 
trill). It is important that the stop- 
ping finger exert but little: pressure; 
and to insure that condition the strings 
should not be unduly high from finger- 
board. ; 

To develop facility in chromatic 
playing use one fret only and place it 
across the fingerboard beneath the 
fourth finger. Retain fourth finger in 
position and practice the sidewise mo- 
tion of the remaining fingers on all the 
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strings as in ascending and descend- 
ing chromatic passages. Repeat the 
same with fourth finger raised, but 
with the fret in position as before. Re- 
tain playing finger on strings through- 
out these exercises. The added lateral 
resistance caused by the fret will prove 
strengthening to all the fingers and 
especially to the third finger, which 
functions closest to the fret. The di- 
rections bearing on the exercises given 
are. meant to be general! ratheread 
specific; suggestive rather than in de- 
tail. The ambitious student will find 
many other uses and variations pos- 
sible growing out of the simple means 
and exercises given. The size of the 
separators as well as the time of their 
(Continued on page 65) 
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Its Management and How It Is Conducted 


HE assembling of men for,an 
opera orchestra is not an easy 
task. It is of course necessary 
that they should be experienced 
on their own instruments, and 
take a solo-at any time. But 


players 
able to 
more than this, the necessary orchestra 


routine is absolutely essential. In many 
‘cases. this routine has been -had in en- 
semble work in orchestras. And with all 


these requirements, men who have had 
wide’ experience and who. have even 
played for some years in symphony or- 


1, Cleofonte Campanini; 
5, M. Parelli; 


chestras, have been unable to hold their 
places in large opera orchestras. 

It seems that actual opera experience 
is necessary, unless there is a great nat- 
ural adaptability for this line of work. 
In a symphony orchestra, the men must 
follow their conductors absolutely, be- 
sides unerring rendition of their parts. 
Of. course this must be done in opera 
orchestras, but when we remember that 
the opera conductor must hold his men 
so well in hand that he is able to follow 
the singers and stage performance in 


CONDUCTORS OF CHICAGO OPERA GRCHESTRA. 
2, M. Winternitz; 
6, M. Spadoni; 7, M. Almanz; 8, M. Nepott. 


3, O. Perosio; 4, M. Charlier; 
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whatever they may do, we will under- 
stand the, peculiar qualifications for the 
players in opera orchestras. 

When Cleofonte Campanini, who or- 
ganized the orchestra for Chicago Opera 
Company, assembled his men together, 
he had players from the New York Man- 
hattan, the Metropolitan, many Sym- 
phony men, not a few who were new to 
this kind of work. Campanini had had 
wide experience in Italy, and three years 
(1903-1906) at the Manhattan Opera 
House, New York City. It did not take 
him long to discover who would be able 
to fill these positions, and to the men 
who were on trial it looked as though his 
acceptance or rejection of them were in- 
sufficient and despotic. However, he got 
together a number of men who even in 
their first season took on the ensemble 
of a real orchestra. 

Campanini has* the ability” of~ leader= 
ship, the wealth of musicianly qualities 
and the quick grasp of every situation 
necessary to this stupendous task. This 
is the fourth year of this organization, 
and in this short time he has evolved an 
orchestra which in its ready response and 
beauty of “finesse” will scarcely find a 
superior anywhere. 

As to the importance of the orchestra 
in opera, the critic of the Chicago Even- 
ing Post has well described it as follows: 


“ORCHESTRA AT OPERA FOUN- 
DATION (OF ake 


“The foundation of modern opera is 
in the orchestra pit, and the orchestra 
of the Chicago company is a magnificent 
organization; yet, unfortunately, it is one 
of the things which we are apt to take 
altogether too much for granted, so that 
its vital function in the ensemble fails 
of due recognition. 

“The orchestra is the apple of Cleo- 
fonte Campanini’s eye, and he has la- 


bored with it, fought for it, and molded ' 
it»until-now~it-1s-a great-instrument ex- ~ 
quisitely adjusted to respond to his. 
‘At times he has had ‘no | 


slightest. wish. 
mercy on ent pay as pie father chas- 
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teneth those he loveth, so Campanini has 
laid the metaphorical rod on their backs, 
for the work had to be done to suit his 
artistic standard, and as he spared not 
himself, so he spared not them. But he 
has attained the result, and the orchés- 
tra of our company is one of the best 
opera orchestras we have ever heard. 
“Yet from the general public about 
the only comment we ever hear is when 
some enraged enthusiast threatens to as- 
sault us in the lobby because the “‘brasses 
played too loud.” Of the virtuosity of 
the men, the unvarying high standard 
which they maintain in playing night 
after after night the music of different 
schools under five conductors of strongly 
marked personalities, the beauty of the 
tone, both in the mass and in the playing 
of the individual artists, there is hardly 
a remark. But let the brasses loosen out 


_an.extra_ notch and we, hear ironien, 


Now, the brasses at times do play too 
loudly ; but think of the temptation. Did 
you ever have a high-powered car under 
your hand and not feel the almost irre- 
sistible impulse to “let her out a bit’? 
Reflect. on the glorious possibility of 
power which lies in each one of the trom- 
bones, and imagine the pleasure of filling 
your lungs full and just leaning your 
weight against the tube. When a man on 
a warm spring day driving alone the 
boulevard voluntarily and without the 
fear of the motorcycle police before his 
eyes, keeps his speed down to fifteen 
miles an hour, then we will listen patient- 
ly to anything he may choose to say 
about the brasses. 

“To keep the thing in proportion 1s the 
final gift of the great conductor, for the 
men follow the beat, and if the director 
asks volume they give it him with a will 
just for the joy of doing it, and they 
sometimes forget how much there can 
roll forth from the brazen funnel. 

“Meanwhile, the men of the techestta 
ought to be made to feel -that-their fine 
work is not going without appreciation, 
even though in writing of the perform- 
ance or in ee spots it t the emphasis 
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THE VIOLINIST 


be laid on the artists on the stage. In 
the opera the singers inevitably occupy 
the first place, but the foundation of 
artistic opera is in the orchestra, and 
Campanini has made for us an orchestra 
that is magnificent, and we wish both him 
and the men to realize that we know it. 
They are men individually and collec- 
tively of the first quality to whom the 
union rates do not apply, for there 1s 
none of them but receives more. They 
desérve it, and we are glad they get it.” 


Qos 


JOSEPH RAFFAELI 


And we must not forget that this mas- 
terly perfection of ensemble depends on 
the perfection of each unit. Naturally 
much of the success is due to the careful 
selection of the men. To the manager of 
the orchestra, Joseph Raffaeli, is en- 
trusted this important and_ difficult 
task. And the great success of the or- 
chestra 1s due largely to his untiring ef- 
forts. He is a splendid musician; has an 
enormous acquaintance with the opera 
and symphony players of all instruments, 
in Europe and America; has a sympathet- 


ic understanding of human nature; and 
has good judgment in his-selection and 
in dealing with men. To introduce into 
so complex an organization working as a 
unit an atom of dissonance, either musi- 
cally or temperamentally, is to court dis- 
aster. 

Mr. Campanini has this season brought 
Mr. Sturani, an accomplished conductor, 
to help him. Mr. Sturani was not pres- 
ent when the accompanying picture was 
taken, and we sincerely regret this omis- 
sion. The other conductors are Messrs. 
Winternitz, Perosio, Charlier, Parelli and 
Spadoni; Mr. Almanz is stage director, 
and Mr. Nepoti, chorus master. 

A list of the orchestra men follows: 

First violins, Gregor Skolnik, concert- 
master, Guido Villetti, Charles Higgins, 
Frederick Schade, Armand Combel, 
Henry Giorgi, Gustave Bach, Giulio 
Bramucci, Leon Strashun, Otto Schmidt, 
Alfredo Alberghini, Rudolph Mangold, 
Charles Meinken, Alexander Levy; sec- 
ond violins, Oscar Hanke, Otto Lund, 
Adolph Morel, Leon Randasche, G. Cade- 
martori, Louis Lubalin, Benjamin D’Am- 
elio, George Glaszman, Richard Barone, 
Herman Baehrend; violas, Romaine Ver- 
ney, Guiseppe Lazzaretti, Sam Paster- 
nack, Paul Ranieri, Jan Kuiper, William 
Fischer ; ‘cellos, Herman Bayer-Hane, G. 
Alberghini, William J. See, Joseph Raf- 
faelli, Umberto Migli, Leo Jufe; basses, 
G. Marangoni, Ernest Zickler, Frederic 
Salvatore, Henry Radler, F.. T. Edmunds, 
L. C. Jocher; harps, Carlo Sodero, Pros- 
pero Miraglia; flutes, Manuel Berenguer, 
Louis Alberghini, Louis Rossi; oboes, 
Giacomo del Campo, Umberto Piana, 
Guido Rossi; clarinets, Albert Chiaffa- 
relli, Paoli Lucarini, Julius Gross; bas- 
soons, Samuel Meerloo, John C. Schon, 
John Schon; horns, Louis Dufrasne, W. 
R. Lange, Romeo: Galetti, Cy Oiiers: 
trumpets, Hermann Basse, Frank Chiaf- 
farelli, Joseph Aiala; trombones, Simone 
Mantia, Pasquale Perrella, Robert 
Fuchs; tuba, Luca del Negro; tympani, 
drums, etc., Fritz Sitz, William Ludwig, 
Ruben Katz, Aldo Borolotti. 
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Jacobus 


The celebrity of Jacobus Stainer 1s 
second only to that of the great Cre- 
monese artists. This verdict, which 
is generally accepted today, is the re- 
VersewsOi) the opinion Of Sir [ohn 
Hawkins, the great historian and 
friend of Dr. Samuel Johnson, who 
noted: 
exceeded only by those of Stainer, a 
German, whose instruments are re- 
markable for a full and piercing tone.” 
So late as 1836 George Dubourg in his 
work “The Violin,” writes: “The fine 
Tyrolese instruments—those of the 
celebrated Jacob ‘Steiner’—differ much 
from the Cremonese, both in shape and 
civlessduethe latter respect, they are 
of sharper and more _ penetrating 
quality.” Jacob Stainer was an original 
genius, and he stands undoubtedly the 
greatest of German luthiers. 

He was born at Absam, a village 
neat falle, on july. i4, 1621. From 
the romance surrounding the life of 
this eminent artist we may sift these 
particulars: He was married in Oc- 
tober, 1645, and thirteen years later he 
received the appointment of an “arch- 
ducal servant,’ and in 1669, he was 
appointed “Violin maker to the Court.” 
He was accused of being in possession 
of Lutheran books of controversial 
nature, and suffered six months’ im- 
prisonment for the alleged offence. 

Like unto the majority of virtuosi, 
he was constantly in debt, and an ap: 
peal to the Emperor Leopold for as- 
sistance was of no avail. Broken down 
mentally and physically, he died in 
1683. He left a widow (who died in 
1689) and eight daughters, in abject 
poverty. It has been thought that he 
studied in Venice or Cremona; pos- 
sibly he may have visited the various 
northern cities of Italy, in which were 
to be found the greatest masters of all 
time. 


“The violins of Cremona are 


Stainer 


Moszkowski’s Wit 


Moritz Moszkowski’s talents are not 
confined to the keyboard and the field 
of composition. He can be sarcastic, 
when he wants to, at the expense of 
any one within reach of his shafts. 
“Some of our modern symphonic com- 
posers,’ he remarks, “have been called 
inheritors from Beethoven. ‘The ob- 
vious fact is that they have inherited 
some of Beethoven’s deafness.” And 
again: “They say that the greater part 
of contemporary music is really very 
good, but that it sounds abominably. 
Of this paradox I believe only. half.” 
Moszkowski is equally caustic in an- 
other -direction. “In the domain of 
song,” he says, “Italy was for a whole 
epoch the home of bel canto; today it 
is malaria that predominates there.” 

Andee does nots spare himself. 
Quoting Anton Rubinstein, who said, 
“With the false notes that I play in 
the course of every half-dozen con- 
certs, *iocacouldi= give aby seventh,” 
Moszkowski says: “Rubinstein is 
dead, but I am giving that seventh con- 
cert every now and again.” 

44 4 
The Joy in Music 

“To every ripple of melody, to every 
billow of harmony, there answers 
within, out of the Sea of Death and 
Birth, some eddying immeasurable of 
ancient pleasure and pain. Pleasure 
and pain; they commingle always in 
ereattmiusics and therefore it’ is athat 
music can move us more profoundly 
thansany other woice can-do... .. It 
is only the sum of the pains and joys 
of past lives innumerable that makes 
of us, through memory organic, the 
ecstasy of music. All the gladness and 
the grief of dead generations come back 
to haunt us in countless forms of har- 
mony and melody.’—Lafcadio Hearn. 
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The American 


.On the Need of Guild Centers 


LTHOUGH the American Guild 
cA of Violinists is widely represented 
in its membership, yet at present 
there are only two. established 


ae 


chapters, one in Chicago and one in St. 
Louis. 

For this movement to develop freely 
and rapidly, there needs to be a very 
practical interest manifested by its sup- 


porters. A chapter should be organized 
in every city. Some one who has the 
welfare of American music at heart 
should establish among his people a 
guild center, as Mr. Listemann and Mr. 
Lehmann did in Chicago, and Mr. Litch- 
enstein did in St. Louis.. 


Let there be a beginning in each city. 
It can readily be seen that with the mul- 
tiplication of guild centers, cultural op- 
portunities will multiply. It is expected 
that the members of these chapters will 
form themselves into ensemble bodies, 
and this will be of great benefit to our 
national composers; for, as the painter 
and the sculptor bring their handiwork 
before the public by means of the civic 
art museums, and the dramatist by means 
of the public theatre, so the composer of 
chamber music will use these guild cen- 
ters as places of exhibit for his works. 


The national officers of the American 
Guild of Vuiolinists invite letters from 
members who are willing to undertake to 
establish chapters in their respective 
cities and thus aid in promoting the 
growth of this movement. 

ELMoreE R. Conpbon, 
Sec’y. 
Thane ee 


At a recent meeting of the Chicago 
chapter of the American Guild of Violin- 
ists the following officers were elected: 
President, Bernhard Listemann; Vice- 
President, Adolf Weidig; Secretary, Ada 


Guild of Violinists 


EK. Taylor; Treasurer, Alexander Leh- 
mann. 

On the evening of January 11 the mem- 
bers of the Chicago Guild gave a dinner 
in honor of Mr. and Mrs. Carl Flesch, at 
the Auditorium Hotel. It was an en- 
joyable evening, many taking advantage 
of the opportunity to become acquainted 
with the visiting artist and his charming 
wife. Messrs. Bernhard Listemann, 
Carl Flesch, and L. Sametini made ad- 
dresses. Miss O’Connell sang; Miss 
Minor gave some readings; and Miss 
Dolly Randolph presented her inmitable 
Orchestra Comique. We say inimitable, 
for it is copyrighted, and others are de- 
barred from appropriating this novel idea. 
But we doubt whether any other con- 
ductor than the clever inventor, would 
be able to get the concerted work from 
this orchestra, or would evoke such en- 
thusiastic applause. Miss Ray, Miss 
Jones and Mrs. Apple played the violins ; 
Miss Leishmann and Mr. and Mrs. 
Wright, ’cellos; Mrs. Louis Blackman, 
double bass; Mrs. Frank Farnum, a wiz- 
ard harp; Messrs. Vilim, Sametini and 
Hugo Lehmann, trombones ; Hugo Kort- 
schak, saxaphone; Herbert Butler, cym- 
bals; Karleton Kaumeyer, traps; Fritz 
Listemann, tympani. Max Fischel was 
the industrious librarian, and Grace Pot- 
ter, accompanist. 
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Mrs. Newrich 


Mrs. Newrich (who has advertised 
for a violin teacher)—So you are the 
music teacher who answered my adver- 
tisement? 

Violinist—Yes, ma’am. 

Mrs. Newrich—Well, sit down here 
and play a couple of violin duets so 
that I can see what you can do. 
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The 


Miracle of the Violin 


BY N. E. OLDMAKER 


EL ieee OTeat 
miracle in 
the story 
of the vio- 

lin is that it is prac- 

tically the same in- 7 

strument today that ~ 

it was over three 
hundred years ago, 
when Gaspard da _ Salo 
made the first one. The 
finish, the workmanship 
have improved, but. the 
principles of its construc- 
tion remain the same. And 
that is ‘true in spite of the 
fact that almost every vio- 
lin maker of those three 
hundred years has at some 
time in his career been pos- = 
sessed by an ambition to 
improve on the violin as it 
stands. 

Violins have been  de- 
signed of triangular and 


other shapes. They have se 
beet mace withea set. of — . ar. 


strings under the ordinary 
set; with strings inside as 
well as outside. Some have been made 
with a metal comb inside, such as you 
see in a music box; others have been 
designed with double sound posts, with 
flat tops, without any openings, whatever, 
and with various shaped openings differ- 
ing from the common “F” holes. 
There has been no end to these wild 
imaginings, but the violin of the twen- 
tieth century remains in principle the 
same as that of the Italian inventor, de 
Salo. His violin had a more arched 
top than is seen today. That gave it 
avery sweet tone, but one that did 
not carry well. Stradivarius made a 
flatter top, which produces a more 
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tenor note with bet- 
ter carrying power. 
And the lines have 
grown more beau- 
tiful and the work- 
manship more fin- 
ished. “Mete age 
does not make a 
violin- perfect. li 
it were clumsy and 
badly made in the 
beginning, there is 
no magic in time 
that will remedy 
these defects. 

Like other works 
of art, there is no 
hard and fast rule 
as- to the relative 
value of violins. A 
good violin maker 
is an artist, and he 
gets what his work 
brings from a ca- 
#== pricious public. Yet 
the man who pays 
$1,000 for a violin, 
may be quite right. 
It may be the one 
instrument in the world that just suits 
him. Its proportiomsy ifs “‘feel,’ its 
response, may fit him to the smallest 
nicety. And if he can afford the thou- 
sand dollars, the instrument is well 
worth the price. 

When a violin is new it is more or 
less—what shall 1 say?—stiff, rigid, 
unresponsive. It is played upon, the 
bow is drawn across the strings many, 
many times and innumerable vibra- 
tions are set quivering through the 
wood. The more it is played upon the 
less rigid it becomes, the more swiftly 
it responds to the bow. So a man out 
in Indiana arranged a machine which, 
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worked by electricity, draws the bow 
across the strings over and over again. 
Of course it does increase the respon- 
siveness of the instrument, but it is not 
the same thing as the human touch, 
with its almost infinite variety, from 
the mere brushing of a feather’s weight 
to the bowing which makes a man 
work with all his might. 

There is nothing so sensitive as the 
violin. People sometimes stain the 
wood to give it some certain color, us- 
ing ammonia, acids—a variety ot 
things. And so sensitive is the won- 
derful instrument that just that little 
thing—as you would call it—will alter 
the tone. The chemical changes, 
perhaps to be detected only with a 
microscope, taking place in the wood, 
impair its tone-producing quality. 

And the varnish? Every violin 
maker who is worthy the name is sure 
he has the supremely good varnish. 
And every man guards his own secret. 
The different colors of violins are ob- 
tained by coloring the varnish, except, 
of course, where it is due to age. 

There are as good fiddles made today 
as there ever were, but most of them 
need the seasoning, the tempering, 
which comes only with years. One oi 
the great French violin makers tried to 
take that work away from nature. He 
tried to season his violins by baking 
the wood in ovens and in that way he 
made his fiddles until he learned that 
nature would not be defrauded. 

Baking the wood drew out the rosin 
too quickly and left it dry, brittle. Ii 
was a hard lesson for the maker and 
it took him ten years to learn it, but 
it had to be learned. 

That is not saying that it isn’t pos- 
sible to have a violin made today which 
will rival the very best of the old ones. 
A fine instrument is worth repairing, 
and the repairing is sometimes more 
beautiful than the original making of a 
violin. See! a maker picked -up the 
top of a cello and turned it over. On 


the wrong side of the wood were sev- 
eral score of little square piecesman 
wood about half an inch square and so 
perfectly incorporated into the top 
itself that but for the difference in the 
grain they might almost have been 
taken for a part of it. They were the 
“blocks” holding the wood together 
where it had cracked. 

Many jobs of repairing cost more 
than the original price of some instru- 
ments, said the maker. You see, the 
top of a violin is under a pressure of 
fifty pounds from the strings. And the 
pressure on a.’cello 1s 250 poundsrages 
that any cracks or breaks must be 
mended with extraordinary precautions 
if the instrument isto be strong 
enough to stand up under that strain. 

A man with a fine violin should 
guard it as carefully as—oh, much 
more carefully than a woman does her 
jewels. It is worth as much in money, 
let alone the affection he has for it, 
and the need, too. 
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Music and the Emotions 


There are many instances of the 
power of music over the emotions. 
Philip of Spain, it is said, was cured of 
an attack of melancholia by the beau- 
tiful singing of Farinelli. In London 
a guild known as the Cecilia is experi- 
menting upon hospital patients with 
music. An insomnia patient was twice 
sent to sleep: In the short space ot 
twenty minutes, four patients out of 
fourteen were put to sleep, and the 
music, so the report adds, “rendered 
drowsy all the others.” Even outside 
of hospitals music has this curious 
somnolent effect at times. 

It has been suggested that when, in 
these hospital experiments with music, 
the patient dies, it is due to his disease; 
when he recovers, it is due to the 
music. 
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Spohr On the Sound-Post 


A} OR placing 
the sound- 
DOs. ell 
iron in- 
strument is made 
use of. The point 
of this instrument 
is driven into the 
post half an inch 
_from the end in- 
tended to be «the 
‘upper part: - Then 
thrust it through 
the right sound 
hole into the violin, 
and place it up- 
right, first press- 
ing the lower end 
of the sound-post 
firmly on the back 
of the violin, and 
next the upper end 
of the post against 
the top, by drawing 
back the iron in- 
strument. The in- 
strument is now removed from the post, 
and with the hook, with which it is fitted, 
‘draw, or with the hollow, push at either 
end of the post until it is in the right 
place. This is generally close behind the 
right foot of the bridge, its foremost 
edge appearing parallel with the back 
edge of the bridge. 

The sound-post must stand perfectly 
upright, and must fit exactly to the up- 
per and lower arch of the back and top 
of the violin. This fitting is very diff- 
cult, and can only be accomplished by 
looking through the hole into which the 
tail pin fits after having removed the tail 
pin. 

The ends of the sound-post must be 
filed until they fit perfectly the arch of 
the back and top. It is well first to blunt 
the upper edge of the sound-post to pre- 
vent, when being moved, its pressing into 
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the soft wood of 
the top. To ascer- 
tain - whether the 
upperend: éf<the 
sound-post in~ the 
direction from the 
sound-hole to the 
wooden bar stands 
in the right. place, 
‘take a thin wire, 
bent at one end in 
the form of a hook, 
and measure its 
distance from the 
edge of the sound- 
hole, then hold the 
measure over the 
top and compare 
whether the dis- 
tances correspond. 
~The sound-post 
must be neither so 
- long as to move the 
top, nor so short as 
to shift, or perhaps 
fall down through 
breaking of a string ora jar. Without the 
strings being tightened it should only 
slightly adhere, and be- easily moved 
backward and forward. ‘The sound-post 
should be placed so that the grain of the 
wood may be crossed at right angles by 
the grain of the wood forming the top, 
thus preventing injury to the wood of 
the latter. Whether the sound-post 
should be large or small, of open or close 
grain, can only be decided by frequent 
trials. 

In general a violin with a thick top 
will bear a thick sound-post better than 
one of less wood. If in following these 
directions the violin should nevertheless 
not sound free enough, or is uneven in 
tone, then the sound-post must be moved 
backward or forward until the place is 
found where all four strings give the 
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most powerful, clear and equal tones of 
which the instrument is capable. 


“IT may observe that if the tone, al-' 


though even, is still rough and hard, 
move the sound-post a little backward 
from the foot of the bridge. Should the 
E and A strings be piercing and the G 
and D weak, move the sound-post to- 
wards the bar. On the other hand, should 
the lower notes be harsh and the upper 
ones feeble, then the sound-post should 
be drawn towards the sound-hole. 

The original place in making these 
experiments in the directions towards the 
sound-holes should not be lost sight of, 
as the inequality of the post causes the 
sound-post to be either too long or too 
short. Should a point different from the 
first place of the sound-post happen to 
be particularly favorable to the tone, ex- 
amine, after taking down the strings, 
through the opening of the tail-pin, 
whether the sound-post on the new spot 
be of the proper length, and adhere close- 
ly both above and below; if not, it must 
of necessity be altered or else a new one 
made. 

In moving the sound-post, care should 
be taken to prevent its turning and to 
keep its front side (distinguished by the 
perforated hole made by the sound-post 
setter) always in the original position. 

All experiments should be made with 
the greatest care, and the sharp edges of 
the iron setter be rounded off to guard 
the sound-holes against injury. The ex- 
periments should never last long, as the 
ear soon becomes fatigued and insensi- 
ble to the nicety required in distinguish- 
ing the quality of tone. 


I am not a musician, at least I-have 
never become a practical one, but I 
have found myself transformed. by 
listening to great musicians, and I 
have gone away from an evening spent 


listening to a great Symphony Orches- . 
tra finding myself a slave for the next | 
year to the new. ideas that were born — 


in my soul that night. 


Laurence Storioni 


Storionit is«described by Hart as 
being “the last of the old makers who 
evinced any marked originality,’ and 


although the words were penned nearly 


forty years ago, and numerous makers 
at the.time unknown, or all but) un- 
known, have since come to light, in- 
cluding some few who were trained in 
Storioni’s workshop, the description 
holds good to this day. ° In° fact, 
whether we contrast him with classic 
or modern makers, there is probably 
not one in the whole category whose 
work is less open to the charge of 
sameness than that of Laurence Stor+ 
oni. , pore 

It is a common mistake to suppose 
that all his instruments are built more 
or less upon the lines of Joseph Guar- 
neri del Gest. The majority of them 
do in point of fact show strong traces 
of Guarnerian influence, but he, in his 
own fashion, followed other patterns as 
well, and I have seen a few cases 
wherehe has set aside the Guarneri 
teachings altogether, and copied Amati, 
both in the latter’s grand and ordinary 
patterns. In this he was followed by 
his pupil and successor, G. B. Ceruti 
(circa 1755 to 1817), a maker whose 
instruments have rapidly risen in value 
and now command good prices. Much 
of the material used by this maker is 
of a character similar to that chosen by 
his master, and now and then one 
meets with fiddles labelled Storioni 
which bear evidence of being the work 
of his pupil either wholly or in parts. 

The sizes of Storioni’s violins vary, 
some of them occasionally exceeding 
fourteen inches in length, but their 
average proportions are about 137/8 
inches. long; and the other measure- 
ments correspond pretty nearly with 
those of the ordinary Joseph of about 
1735 .to 1739. 

‘The heads are sometimes er cut 
but are generally more remarkable for 
vigor: of outline than finish or elegance. 
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A good Storoni head, once seen, is 
pretty sure to impress itself on the 
memory of anyone having an eye for 
such things. 

It is said that he began to put his 
name to his productions in 1776, but I 
know not upon what authority the as- 
sertion is made, unless it be that of the 
Certiti tamily. The daté of his death 
is usually given as 1/799, but I have 
seen it stated somewhere that. that 
event did not take place until some 


years later. Tle used two. or three 
different labels. 

Saiehiss puptis,. beside the ‘elder 
Ceruti, Pressenda is by far the best 
known to fame. He was beyond doubt 
a first-class maker, as was Joseph 
Rocca, but such has been the demand 
for the violins of these two artists, that 
of late’: years prices have not inire- 
quently been paid which were out of 
all proportion to the merits of the in- 
dividual specimens. 


France’s Debt to Viotti 


a 


[ cx. an | is said that to Viotii; the, icele- 


brated violinist and composer, 
belongs the credit of introducing 
into France the violins. of » ‘the 
Cretnonese school. On his first appear- 


ance in Paris he used a Stradivarius, and. 
the beauty of tone he drew from it catised : 


as tmtch comment 
as his performance, 
and catised a de- 
mand hitherto un- 
known for these 
fiddles. What be- 
came of this violin 
is not known, but it 
is supposed that it 
was sold in London 
after his’ - death. 
The Guarnerius on 
which he played is 
now in the posses- 
sion of a Canadian 
violinist. Another 
of his violins is in 
the Museum of the 
Paris Conserva- 
toire. 

iisais..a violin’ 
made for him by 
the late Francois 
Chanot, after the 
new principles he 
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claimed to have discovered, and for 
which he took out a patent. According 
to .the catalogue, the fiddle in question 
is in the form of a guitar, and the in- 
Sohipromercatere a =bOt ViOttewr sil L ... 
which being interpreted means “‘Primiero 
ih tra~‘T utti,? or First’ amongst All,” 
from which it is 
not hard to see how 
high Viotti stood in 
the estimation of 
MM: ° Chanot.-.* Yet 
another violin pos- 
sessed by the artist 
was one made of 
fii ew. Ls-cl ihe 
bought from a 
blind fiddler in the 
street, and which 
he always kept as a 
souvenir. This also 
formed part of the 
collection left at his 
death. 

Viotti is- best 
known to violinists 
of today by his 
Concertos, which 
number twenty- 
nine. Although out 
of date in the con- 
cert room, with one 
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exception, these works are still invaluable 
for study, as they embrace every form of 
technique within certain limits, and they 
are also most useful for bowing. His 
death occurred in 1824. 


4 4 ——__ 
Liszt and the Cigars 


. }N anecdote of Liszt appeared at 
| the time of the recent death of 
¥ the music publisher, Giulio 
# Ricordi. Liszt had the habit 
of smoking a single cigar a day, of 
Virginia tobacco, but especially chosen 
and not of the sort ordinarily offered 
for sale. Whenever he undertook a 
journey he told his servant how many 
days they would be gone, and that one 
counted out as many cigars as there 
were days, to be packed in a valise. 

Once Liszt was going on a long tour 
in Italy. When he arrived at Chiasso, 
a frontier station, the customs officer 
asked the composer if he had anything 
to declare. Liszt, preoccupied with his 
future compositions, answered nega- 
tively.. The agent insisted on a veri- 
fication of this statement and Liszt, 
still dreaming, did not try to stop him. 
Soon the agent came upon a bundle of 
irreproachable cigars. Liszt was fu- 
rious. The cigars and the box which 
contained them were confiscated, and 
it was also necessary for him to pay 
500 lires fines. Outside of himself 
with rage he continued his voyage, oi 
which the first stop was Milan. 

His reflections were not comforting: 
“I,” thought he, “a known artist, nearly 
a priest, to be treated like a vulgar 
smuggler. 
lires. In some hours Vl get more 
when I play, but what will one say of 
mers 

When he arrived at Milan he was 
hardly installed in his hotel before he 
hurried to Ricordi to tell him the 
story. The editor saw the amusing 
side of the tale and told his friend not 
to attach the least importance to so in- 


I don’t care about the 500° 


significant a matter. He promised him 
also to inquire into the incident. 

Fifteen days later Liszt received the 
box with the cigars which had been 
confiscated, a note of 500 lires and a 
letter from the customs agent asking 
for a portrait with a signature. Liszt 
again went to Ricordi, with the story 
of the happy outcome. ‘The publisher 
offered him a cigar, but Liszt refused 
it, saying, “No,,.,my.iriend, laiiame 
sworn never to smoke again.” 

It is evident that Liszt did not keep 
his word in this respect. Ernest Reyer 
found him smoking when the composer 
of “Sigurd” visited Rome in 1870. 
Liszt was then living in the Vatican 
in the apartment of Mgr. de Hohen- 
lohe. “Liszt smoked; he offered me a 
cigar,” are Reyer’s words. 


HHA il 
Charming a Spider With Violin 


More than two hundred years ago 
a young violinist, Isidore Berthaume, 
was obliged to practice on his violin 
many hours daily. One day he saw a 
spider peeping at him from its crack 
in the wall. Soon it ventured forth, 
and every day it grew a little bolder, 
drawn irresistibly by the sweet sounds 
which issued from Isidore’s fiddle. At 
last one day the boy had the great 
pleasure of seeing the spider take its 
place on his bow arm. Presently his 
stepmother, coming into the room and 
seeing the spider, killed it with a blow 
of her slipper. The death of his pet was 
such a blow to the boy that he fell 
fainting to the floor, and was ill for 
three months afterwards. 

HEE 

Musical training must be from the 
start three-fold, the artistic, the mental 
and the technical, and it can never be 
found an adequate means of expression 
unless this three-fold development is 
symmetrical. | 
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Things to be Avoided in Violin Study 


BY LOUIS PERSINGER 


HUCCESS is always something 
that is far ahead of the true 
artist. He never works for it, 
= as he is too busy laboring to 
perfect his own interpretative ability 
to spend any idle time in dreaming of 
the ultimate “success.” His thought is 
the present, and for the artist to admit. 
success is to commence a process of 
stagnation which will lead to failure. 

The great thing is to keep working, 
working, year in and year out, always 
claiming an advance as the reward for 
the day’s labor. If you have spent sev- 
eral hours sawing away at Kreutzer 
and Rode and do not detect the least 
advance, by all 
means do your 
best to find out 
why, but keep 
on working. I 
once heard a 
young woman 
in Berlin say, 
=) have beet 
working on 
PVRs soiyztie 
phonic Etudes 
of Schumann 
for years, but 
it will take at 
least another 
year for me to 
ger-so.cthat | 
erent lary 
them,” 

One ofthe 
greatest mis- 
takes of all is 
taste WOrk. , 
Bai hie = tlre 
building of a 
substantial 
building, every 
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thine must. take time.. A bolt out 
here and there may mean collapse later 
on. Hurry in studying the work of 
either right or left hand may mean that 
you will have to pay for your haste of 
hours, in months of laborious penance. If 
you want to progress properly in violin 
playing go so slowly that each thought, 
each movement and each habit, is se- 
curely lodged in its place, just as the 
foundation of a big building is laid. In 
fact, we might carry out the figure a 
little further and say that the more 
solid one makes the foundation the 
Meherninay be the rstructure ofthe 
artist’s career. 

Onewiesoreat 
mistake that 
violin students 
make is to con- 
fine their atten- 
tion to the vio- 
lin part of the 
composition 
alone. For the 
most part the 
notes played by 
the violinist are 
not more than 
a mere mel- 
odic outline of 
the composti- 
Hon Lis. 
[iilemrevien. inl 
pieces like the 
Bach Cha- 
conne, with its 
chords for the 
violin. Played 
without an ac- 
companiment, 
it is difficult 
to think of the 
work without 
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having in the imagination an unwritten 
accompaniment, yet one none the less 
real. In the study of counter-point the 
student soon finds that certain melodies 
suggest their own harmonic and contra- 
puntal treatment. In plain speaking, cer- 
tain harmonies seem to go naturally with 
certain tunes. Yet the violin student 
should invariably have the knowledge 
of piano and harmony that will enable 
him to study the composition as a 
whole, and not devote all his attention 
to the frail thread of melody which de- 
fines the upper margin of the compo- 
sition. 

The violinist should know the ac- 
companiment almost as well as he 
knows his solo part. He should know 
when his phrases are connected with 
the contrapuntal structure of the com- 
position, and he should be able to in- 
struct his accompanist so that the 
proper balance of form is preserved. 
This is a tremendously difficult task 
unless the accompanist is made of very 
plastic musical material and may be 
moulded after the soloist’s fashion of 
playing, and after his higher under- 
standing of the composition. Many a 
fine solo has been spoiled by an accom- 
panist who was so pleased with his 
own playing that he could not lend 
himself to the violinist’s way of think- 
ing. 

Slow work bobs up again when the 
student is studying position work. If 
you feel the slightest tendency to 
strain or the slightest cramp in either 
hand you may be sure that your posi- 
tion is wrong. After you are sure that 
the position of the left hand is right 
ask yourself, “Do my hand, arm and 
fingers feel free and natural, or do they 
feel stiff and awkward?” Good violin 
playing is almost always marked by 
grace of movement, and one could al- 
most tell the ability of the violinist by 
seeing him play without hearing him. 

Grace enters into the bow technic of 
the violinist more than the average 


player will admit. A graceful move- 
ment is a free, confident movement, 
never an angular, stiff movement. The 
neglect of the right wrist and bow arm 
is a great failing among students. 
Some violinists, whose finger technic 
has been somewhat limited, have made 
reputations upon the wonderful effi- 
cacy of their bow arms. Bowing is the 
“breathing” of violin playing. It is the 
basis of the art of phrasing and the 
art of expression. Some students are 
extremely careless in this, and they do 
not even see to it that the hair of the 
bow is always straight across the 
strings. They also fail to overcome 
the little sound of roughness or 
scratchiness when the down movement 
of the bow changes to the up move- 
ment. They fail to secure the even, 
smooth tone, the lovely flow of sound 
which always distinguishes the well 
trained violinist from the careless one. 

Perhaps some students do not hold 
up a high enough ideal in their imagi- 
nations. Everything they play should 
first be sung, if not audibly, then in the 
mind, In fact, I frequently jimi 
splendid plan to sing over a passage 
within the range of my own voice, and 
I have noticed that several famous per- 
formers whom I have met have done 
the same thing. It gives one the right 
conception of the melody in its most 
natural form. 

Then the student should play the 
melody with the bow “in the strings” 
not over them, as so many do. There 
is all the difference in the world be- 
tween playing “in the strings” and piay- 
ing superficially, so that the bow just 
skims the top of the strings and does 
not take a firm hold. 

This is, of course, a matter of tech- 
nic and one that takes some years for 
some students to master. Some less 
persistent ones never acquire it. In 
these days any’ one who hopes to 
achieve success needs an intensity of 
tone which will carry to the most re- 
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mote corners of the largest audito- 
riums. Thibaud has a marvelously fine 
bow technic and his tone is correspond- 
ingly great. 

Over ambition has ruined many a 
fine violinist. Why do you seek to 
play the Mendelssohn Concerto when 
you have only the ability to play a 
few of the simple pieces of Dancla? It 
is far better to develop some very sim- 
ple piece to the utmost of your tech- 
nical and artistic capacity than to strive 
after some great work far beyond your 


reach. Fritz Kreisler, master that he 
is, does not hesitate to play very sim- 
ple pieces—but, BUT—how does he 
play them? Anyone who has heard 
him play the Dvorak Humoresque 
must realize that he has spent hours 
and hours in perfecting it. Each tone 
is-periect. © Uhis, then, should beathe 
goal of every student, and the one who 
is so short-sighted that he can not see 
it, must realize that he is traveling 
down the hill and not up to Parnassus. 
-——F tude. 


Karl Halir, Bohemian Violinist 


[Z| ARL HALIR was born at Ho- 

Mi henelbe in Bohemia in 1859, 
and was one of the many suc- 
—<— cessful students at the Conserva- 
tory of Prague. Later he went to Berlin 
to study under Joachim, with whom he 
was intimately associated for many years. 
On leaving the . 
Hoch-Schule Halir 
relde the post. : of 
concertmeister in 
the Bilse orchestra 
in Berlin, and also 
filled a similar role 
at Konigsberg and 
Mannheim, after 
which he went to 
Italy, . where he 
spent several years 
in further study. 
The then reigning 
prince of Saxe- 
Weimar appointed 
him leader of his 
famous orchestra, 
and in the pretty 
town of Weimar he 
spent a delightful 
time until he was 
offered and accept- 
ede th.e.. -concert- 
meistership of the 
Hof-Kapelle at 
eeetin, Cn’ the 
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death of de Ahna, Halir obtained the va- 
cant professorship at the Hoche-Schule. 
In 1896 he toured in America, and on his 
return succeeded Kruse as second violin 
in the Joachim quartet, in which capacity 
he was perhaps best known to the Eng- 
lish public. He also formed a quartet of 


his own in con- 
junction. with 
Messrs. Exner, 


Muller and Dech- 
ert,.arid the «party 
achieved consider- 
able renown on the 
continent. 

As a soloist, Ha- 
lir was remarkable 
for the finish and 
purity of his play- 
ing, and asa teach- 
er he was greatly 
beloved by a large 
cit cle_of pupils; 
owing to the gen- 


erous interest he 
took in their wel- 
fare. He died in 
LOI2 sea G 


Music is a thing 
of the heart and 
head, and must be 
in the heart before 
it can find expres- 
sion, 
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A Review of Violinistic Conditions 


BY OVIDE MUSIN 


JN glancing over the growth in 
the field of music which has 
taken place in this country 
since the landing of the Pil- 
grim fathers, nearly three hundred 
years ago, we should find great ad- 
vancement, considering the length of 
time which has elapsed and the vast 
sums of money spent on music of late 
years. I some.of the brantnes want 
from the commercial point of view, we 
do find that such is the case. Ameri- 
cans are great lovers of music, and an 
astonishing amount of natural talent is 
continually manifesting itself, irrespec- 
tive of nationality; but in certain re- 
spects the development might have 
been greater had America followed the 
example furnished by several Euro- 
pean countries, which about eighty 
years ago founded government music 
schools, and where for hundreds of 
years previous to this the art and sci- 
ence of music and instrument making 
were fostered by the church, rulers and 
the nobility. 

While the purpose of this article is 
not to criticise, I trust a few comments 
on some of the other causes which | 
believe have retarded the development 
of native musicians—violinists in par- 
ticular—may not come amiss, notwith- 
standing the fact that we could men- 
tion the names of several who have 
reached a high plane without going 
abroad. 

Just as the Puritan beliefs have been 
a great moral force, “the leaven which 
has leavened the whole lump” of na- 
tional character, so must the Puritan 
religion which frowned on music have 
exerted for a time a powerful influence 
in checking the development of music 
as an art and its being chosen as a pro- 
fession. Aside from hymns sung in the 


congregation, music in the early days 
was considered a wile of the evil one, 
and musicians inferior. “creavines 
Learning was otherwise promoted and 
endowed by government and private 
wealth, and as time went on and Euro- 
pean artistic influence crept in, organs 
were installed in the churches and 
piano playing became an accomplish- 
ment in the education of young ladies, 
and eventually New Englanders took 
the foremost rank in regard to singing 
and oratorio societies. 

With the advent of opera came mu- 
sicians of different nationalities whose 
influence has been great in the musical 
uplift. European stars (singers, pian- 
ists, violinists and others—the cream of 
Europe, in fact), who have appeared 
here season after season for many 
years, have gradually awakened artis- 
tic aspiration and emulation through- 
out the length and breadth of the land. 
Real appreciation is beginning; but 
only musicians and artists who have 
done the work know from personal ex- 
perience what it means to become one, 
and in order to supply an artist with 
an audience of connoisseurs the study 
of music in this country should be 
taken much more seriously by people 
in general. 

An idea exists here that one who 
accepts financial aid in getting a musical 
education is more or less an object of 
charity, and that any one who respects 
himself will get it somehow by his own 
efforts, perhaps at odd moments taken 
from some other occupation whereby 
a little money may be made to enable 
him to pay for instruction. The fact is 
that to become an expert in any profes- 
sion requires concentration and ample 
time. Violinists need to begin very 
young, the younger the better, and for 
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the mastery of their instrument requires 
years of constant daily training for the 
development of the functions of the 
fingers, wrist and arms, and for the 
technic and control of the bow, besides 
the study of music as a science, indis- 
pensable to an artist or connoisseur. 

This question is regarded and treated 
differently in certain European coun- 
tries where governments have taken it 
in charge, founding royal and national 
conservatories of music (on a plane 
similar to their universities), in which 
students are given the best instruction 
in all branches free of cost, the rules 
and regulations being most strict and 
the requirements the highest, and every 
one is obliged to “toe the mark.” ‘The 
object is not to make money, but art 
for art's sake, the nation esteeming 
itself amply rewarded or repaid by the 
freer and wider diffusion of musical 
knowledge and culture and the honors 
gained by its proteges throughout the 
world, its singers, instrumentalists, 
composers and directors of opera and 
erenestra, asl he) Beloian -royal con- 
servatories (four in number, the first 
to be established being that at Liege) 
are so managed that while between 
professor and pupil the question of 
money is not permissible (the govern- 
ment being responsible for the salaries, 
pensions, buildings, equipment and 
maintenance, prizes and diplomas— 
everything essential, in fact), still these 
institutions are partially self-support- 
ing by means of the orchestral and 
Chamiper . concerts, ‘ oratorios. and 
recitals given by the faculty, laureates 
G@ueeiie = (conservatory and)! eminent 
soloists. Their point of view and the 
way these institutions are conducted 
and managed, and the results obtained 
might well be investigated for the 
benefit of Americans who have been 
and are still handicapped by the lack 
of such institutions in their own coun- 
try. 

Another disadvantage which afflicts 
the prospect of many in this country 


who are naturally gifted for a career is 
that school and college come first in 
consideration, instead of making gen- 
eral education supplemental to the 
dominating artistic tendency. Early 
training in playing an instrument may 
be pursued in connection with a com- 
mon school education, but after that, 
and as young as possible, the prospec- 
tive artist should be enabled to spe- 
cialize according to his bent. One who 
has an artistic mind is not likely to 
neglect the languages, histories, poets 
and philosophers, and time will be 
found for general knowledge during 
the unfolding of the artistic powers. 

Teaching of singing and sight read- 
ing in the public schools is good as far 
as it goes, but enough time cannot be 
given to it to make it sufficiently effec- 
tive) ltewould be better “were. the 
money now expended in music teach- 
ing in the public schools be concentrated 
in a few public music schools for such 
children as have the disposition for 
music. 

An important point for consideration 
is that of choosing competent teachers 
from the very start, so that time will 
not be wasted by having later on to 
correct wrong methods and _ habits. 
There is a scientific reason why a vio- 
linist who learns to play with a correct 
position will have more ease, control 
and endurance than one who has a bad 
position in playing, and the proper way 
of holding and using the bow will pro- 
duce a much better quality of tone. 
Scales wrongly fingered will produce 
faulty intonation, but properly fingered 
and practiced will always be in tune. 
The fundamentals of violin playing 
are too often neglected. Violinists 
come to me from all parts of the coun- 
try who say they have been through all 
the studies and exercises of such mas- 
ters as Kreutzer, Fiorillo and Rode; 
but when I ask them to play one of 
them they are not able to do so. And 
it-is the same with the scales.. li 1 
ask them to play one they are not able 
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to do so, although a great virtuoso may 
at once be recognized by his playing of 
a scale, 

This general superficiality is due to 
the fact that the master violinists’ in- 
terpretation of their studies and exer- 
cises is not sufficiently understood. 
This knowledge (together with that of 
the way the “classical composers for 
violin, both ancient and modern, in- 
tended their works to be rendered) is 
too limited. It was handed down by 
these ‘masters to their disciples and 
their pupils, who have respected the 
traditions and methods which form the 
standard by which an artist must be 
judged. 

The -eworke.) Oty, worelle Sabartint 
Vivaldi, Locatelli, Vitali, Campagnol, 
Viotti, Paganini, Stamitz, Spohr, Kreut- 
zer, Rode, Fiorillo, Baillot, De Beriot, 
Lambert, Massart, Leonard and others, 
master violinists together with those 
of the composers Bach, Beethoven; 
Mozart and Handel, which formed the 
basis of the studies and repertory of all 
of my pupils in Europe, and as far as 
possible in this country, are indispen- 
sable to the formation of technic, taste 
and style. 

One thing which should be avoided 
as far as possible is the custom of play- 
*ing in public before one is properly 
prepared. The Royal and National 
Conservatories of Belgium and France 
prohibit all students who are -not 
laureates from appearing in public, 
and from teaching without special per- 
mission from the director. 

A fever for technical display tends to 


turn violin playing from its true mis- 


sion, namely, that of rendering in cor- 
rect tempo and style the meaning and 
feeling of the composer. The desire to 
play rapidly, to make a lot of notes as 
quickly as possible, can but be detri- 
mental to the composition as a whole. 
While too much attention cannot be 
given to the technic of the leit hand 
(when this is the means to the end, 
i, ¢.) interpretation, @and wnOredicital 


acrobatics), more attention should be 
given to the control and manner of © 
using the bow. The left hand is only 
the workman, the mechanic; but the 
bow enables the artist to give polish to 
the technic, color to the interpretation 
and the inspiration of the moment to 
find expression. Progress should be 
uniform in technic, taste, style and 
musical comprehension, all of which 
should be kept in mind until mastered. 

The aim of every young aspiring vio- 
linist ought to be to excel by serious 
work, diligence and unflagging energy. 
Speaking “of excelling reminds me of 
an ancient Arab fable, which may be 
applied to any profession, but more 
especially to the arts. 

A stork, strutting one day on the 
bank of a pool, said to himself: “How 
prodigal Nature has been to me! I can 
run, I can swim and I can fly; if I am 
tired of swimming I take a walk. Ii 
tired of walking or running I fly, just 
as my fancy directs.’ An old serpent 
who overheard him, said: “Don't 
boast so much, my friend. You cannot 
run like a stag, you cannot swim like 
a trout and you cannot fly like a hawk.” 

The ideal and necessary point in 
order to shine is to excel in some one 
thing. 

; ee a ee 


Variations in Bridges 


Both violins and ’cellos are a differ- 
ent shape in the summer from what 
they are in winter. Oh, you would not 
notice it! But in summer the strings 
draw the violin so that it arches a little 
more; that makes it shorter; the neck 
is drawn down and the consequence is 
that a higher bridge has to be put 
under: the strings to take 1p =the 
“slack.” Violinists have a summer 
bridge and a winter bridge, but ’cellists 
have three, one for summer, one for 
winter, Final one for the seasons be- 
tween. And the winter one is fully 
half an inch lower than the summer 
one. 
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HE NEW YEAR has opened 
with a general depression in 
the. | commercial -wosldy (of 
America. At such times it is 
Saas that the luxuries of life feel 
this depression the most; that money 
will not be spent in those lines which 
are outside the pale of a happy exist- 
ence. . 

The fact that the violin industry and 
violin profession of America has not 
felt this depression—at least not to the 
extent the other industries have, goes 
to show that music in America is no 
longer considered as only a luxury. 

Situated as we are with our fingers 
cn the pulse of Violin and Orchestral 
World, we feel nothing but encourage- 
ment from the conditions of the violin 
industry and profession. True, a few 
of the firms are curtailing their busi- 
ness; but the majority of the better 
houses and individual makers find that 
as a whole conditions are even more 
healthy than last season. Sometimes 
we have thought that the sale of expen- 
sive violins has somewhat decreased; 
and that proportionately the sale of 
well-made American violins has in- 
‘creased, The news, of the ‘sale. of a 
number of old Cremonas or Frencn 
instruments has come to us, and taking 
the country as a whole, we cannot see 
as great a falling off in this line as the 
conditions of the commercial world 
might warrant. 

But the sale of the well made mod- 
ern violins—not the $50 student violin, 
but the better one used by the hundreds 
of American professional violinists, that 
sale marks: the’ great. advance in the 
violinistic world during the past year. 
And could any fact demonstrate with 
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greater certainty that the American 
maker is coming to his own? He has 
earned this prestige by intelligent ex- 
perimenting and continued struggle, 
by courageous work, often without en- 
couragement or financial aid, against 
the inherited worship of the Old 
Masters. ‘This fetish has come to be 
recognized as such, and as such still 
continues. The modern maker himself 
recognizes it by copying the old mas- 
terpiecese ase closcly ashe. cam se But 
tone is becoming more and more the 
measure of value. In other words, the 
musical value of a violin, the qualities 
and volume of its tone will more and 
more supersede its value as an antiq- 
uity in the eyes of the musician. And 
that all of us, the promoters of the new 
as well as devotees of the old agree that 
even when measured by tone value 
there are some old Cremona violins 
which excel all. 


Bey ——__— 
G REMONA will, in all probability, 


have an opportunity of reviving 
its “lost art,’ if money and civic 
pride are all that are necessary toward 
the discovery of those “secrets” which 
the worshippers of old instruments are 
fond of attributing to the old Italian 
makers. A wealthy gentleman of that 
city has announced his intention of 
leaving the greater part of his fortune 
for the encouragement of violin mak- 
ing in his city, with large money prizes 
to be awarded to those makers who 
show the highest degree of ability in 
the making of a violin. 
Weak as is our faith in the so-called 
“lost art,’ we are glad that the pride 
of Cremona, and the fame of its makers 
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are to receive so fitting and practical 
a tribute by therhands of one of its 
own citizens. The home of the Amatis, 
Stradivarius and the Guarneri has an 
atmosphere unique among all the 
cities of the universe. With no other 
art is the name of a city so inseparably 
interwoven as is the name of Cremona 
with the art of violin making. And we 
doubt much if any single city can be 
named, apart from Bethany itself, that 
has brought more joy and inspiration 
to the human race than this little Lom- 
bard city where the masters lived. 

Money can make many things, but 
it cannot make a work of art. A fine 
violin is more than a musical instru- 
ment with wonderful powers for hu- 
Mane expressions wa une violin is 4 
work of art, like a beautiful painting, 
to be regarded with joy and reverence, 
and cherished as one of the most ex- 
quisite expressions of God-endowed 
human handicraft. Hence, while we 
rejoice that Cremona is to have oppor- 
tunities for new laurels, we doubt 
much the efficacy of the plan, as, tar 
as producing better, or even as good 
violins, as are now made in cities other 
than Cremona. 
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US LCyhathicharnic, eetithe ai. 
couraged violin student remem- 
ber this, when all else seems 

scarce worth while. He may not be- 
come a Ysaye or an Elman, but should 
he practice diligently and, in later 
years, find himself, through untoward 
circumstance, before a bar of justice, 
his studies may be turned to good ac- 
count, if history eer repeats itseli; as 
sages Say. 

There was deep silence in a Chicago 
court. The judge leaned back in his 
swivel chair, and looked out of the win- 
dow at the dry leaves rattling on the 
roof next door. Then a violin spoke 
plaintively. The prisoner at the bar 
leaned his cheek tenderly on the in- 


strument held by his outstretched arm. 


His eyes closed and his body swayed 
slightly as he drew the bow across the 
strings. “My Wild Irish Rose” had 
been the court’s request. The melody 
was quaint and soft. The judge's lips 
moved without a sound as he fitted 
the words to the old air. 

The -melody’-ended! "“ThemaGaee 
turned slowly from the window. He 
gazed again at the figure of a man who 
stood before him with bowed head, 
holding the violin like a child, cradled 
in’his arms. “It isn’t an Irish@ngare 
you bear,” said the judge slowly, re- 
ferring to the record, “but yoursurerm 
play that as if you were born in County 
Mayo. Why did you steal that violin?” 

“Judge—I—just borrowed it,’ said 
the culprit, fondling the instrument. 
“It has the sweetest tone in) allege 
world.” 

“Never borrow it again without per- 
mission, said-the court. —~ Yousse. 
discharged.” 

Music hath charms. Let us get back 
to our Kreutzer. 


——— # aR —_— 
(): THE many claims that art has 


made upon science in recent years, 

one of the most typical examples 
is reported from surgical circles in 
Munich, where a highly successful oper- 
ation has been carried out upon a violin- 
ist. It appears that the musician, after 
some very difficult technical exercises, 
developed a pain in the little finger of the 
left hand, which increased to such an ex- 
tent that he was prevented from playing. 
A. surgical examination disclosed that a 
very serious and dangerous swelling of 
the joint had set in, to assuage which 
all ordinary attempts proved of no avail. 
Hereupon, Professor Goebell resolved to 
follow the plan, first attempted by Pro- 
fessor Lexer, of removing the diseased 
joint and substituting a sound one, taken 
from the patient’s toe. Choosing the mid- 
dle joint of the second toe of the left 
foot as being 1n size and form the most 
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suitable substitute, the professor per- 
formed the operation with such success 
that the violinist was able, after two 
months, to recommence his playing and, 
a few days later, to make his appearance 
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Eyer YSAYE is evidently not ot 


one mind with the European crit- 

ics Of music in American life. He 
recently gave utterance to the following 
VIEWS: 

‘Today the American reserves a large 
part ofehis activity to ‘the things. of 
thought, the things of art.’ I can only 
explain it by the fact that each year the 
greatest virtuosos, singers, dramatic and 
lyric actors, lecturers, etc., cross the At- 
lantic to bring to the New World the best 
of our productions, the best of our es- 
eueticuetitures Lhe. loversson artethere 
- desire the most beautiful works; they 
understand them, they applaud them. The 
general progress of the United States 
is on the same plane as our own, and 
from an intellectual and artistic stand- 
point we have nothing to make them 


envious.” 
| See ay 


HE advent of women into the 
musical field as teachers, solo- 
ists, artists and composers, has 
become an accepted fact. May- 
be the most recent departure is that of 
women in orchestras. This compar- 
atively new phase has been well de- 
scribed by the editor of New Music 
Review as follows: 

“Mr. George H. Shapiro as long ago 
as December, 1912, gave it as his opin- 
ion that women players of stringed in- 
struments were a necessity in an or- 
chestra of the first class. On Novem- 
ber1G, 1993) the) shapiror Symphony 
Orchestra-gave the first of a series of 
concerts in London, and there were 
twenty-five female players of strings. 
Weiaresalso informed that Sir Henry 
Wood has six or seven women in his 
orchestra. 


“There were women in Colonne’s or- 
chestra long before Mr. Shapiro 
claimed that he was the first to recog- 
nize ‘the artistic rights of women’ in 
connection with the orchestra. In the 
little “pamphlet, “[rente ans de.Con- 
certs’ (1873-1903), published in 1903 
by the management of the Colonne 
Concerts, we note among the twenty- 
two first violins four women; there 
were four among the seventeen second 
violins; one viola out of thirteen violas, 
and the two harpists were women. 
Were there not women in the orchestra 
of the Moody-Manners company? Was 
there not once a female oboist in the 
orchestra of the Carl Rosa organiza- 
tion? 

“Our old friend, Miss Ethel Smyth, 
who now signs herself ‘Ethel Smyth, 
Mus. Doc.,’ found that there was a 
new ‘quality of sound’ in Mr. Shapiro’s 
orchestra, the strings of which. were 


equally divided betwen men and wom- 


en. She reminds the world that ‘deli- 
cacy of nerve and spiritual intensity 
are “he (twins parents, -oi tone and 
muscle has nothing to do with it.’ She 
quotes Brahms as saying: ‘What a 
bore that the person who plays my 
violin concerto best should be a wom- 
an!’ He referred, Miss Smyth says, to 
Marie Soldat. 

“And when and to whom did Brahms 
make this speech? Asa matter of fact 
Brahms admired greatly the young 
violinist’s talent, recommended her to 
Joachim and others, and when she 
played the concerto for the first time in 
Vienna (March 8, 1885), he cried out 
fovidlily Airomerthe; gallery sn’t the 
littemooldatia strumpsy Gham oanzer 
Kerl?) Isn’t she a match for ten men? 
Who will play it better?” (See ‘Johan- 
nes Brahms,’ by Max Kalbeck, vol. III, 
page 158.) 

“Miss Smyth believes in women fid- 
dlers in the orchestra, because ‘in spir- 
itual regions, as she is just beginning 
to suspect, woman, perhaps, digs deep- 
er than man.’ ‘This new glow, this 
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finish and smoothness, this blend of 
sensuous charm and rhythmic energy 

what is it but the “feeling” of 
woman blending as it should with that 
of man?’ And she adds that she would 
not go across the street to hear Men- 
delssohn’s violin concerto played even 
by Kreisler, ‘for one knows exactly 
what will happen, a thrice told tale ad- 
mirably related in the traditional style.’ 
But when she heard the young Russian 
violinist, Lena Kontorovitch, and 
marked her “easy, dreamy, rich render- 
ing, it was as if she had never heard 
the muUsicsbelorens, Ue orearsiiea oi1-4 
master cast in a new mold by a gifted 
woman.’ 

“There are one or two good female 
orchestras in this country. As a stu- 
dent in Berlin in the eighties we heard 
the traveling women’s orchestra of 
Vienna. There was one in London, the 
‘Femina, a few years ago. This is no 
new thing. The Duchess of Ferrara 
had her own orchestra, composed of 
women. Way back in the sixteenth 
century Count Baldassare Castiglione 
put into the mouth of the Lord Julian, 
at the Court.of Urbino, this speech: 
‘Since I may. fashion this woman after 
my mind, I will not only have her not 
to practice these manly exercises so 
sturdy and. boisterous, but also even 
those that are meet for a woman. I 
will have her to do them with heed- 
fulness and with the soft mildness that 
we have said is comely for her. And 
therefore in dancing I would not see 
her use too swiit and violent tricks, 
nor yet in singing or playing upon in- 
struments those hard and often diver- 
sions that declare more cunning than 
sweetness. Likewise the instruments 
of music which she useth (in mine 
opinion) ought to be fit for this pur- 
pose. Imagine with yourself what an 
unsightly matter it were to see a wom- 
an play upon a tabor or drum, or blow 
in a flute or trumpet, or any like in- 
strument, and this because the boister- 
ousness of them doth both cover and 


take away that sweet mildness which 
setteth so forth every deed that a wom- 
an doeth.’ | 

“Madame Hope Squire and Mr. 
Frank Merrick, pianists, gave a concert 
in Manchester (Eng.) late in Novem- 
ber, and the program contained this in- 
formation: “The concert-givers feel 
that there is so much difficulty in lis- 
tening to unfamiliar music with an ab- 
solutely open mind that they are ven-. 
turing on the experiment of withhold- 
ing the names of the composers whose 
works are presented this evening, not 
with any idea of mystifying the listen- 
ers; but in order to give thesamites: 
greater freedom to make its own ap- 
peal.’ There is something in this idea, 
although the idea itself is not wholly 
new. We believe that a good many 
years ago a pianist in Boston tried the 
experiment. We all remember the trick 
Berlioz played with his ‘Childhood of 
Christ,’ attrabuting’ it to “an Yanereme 
composer. For once his music won im- 
mediate praise. 

“Tn connection with this subject we 
note with pleasure the attitude taken | 
by certain critics toward Debussy’s 
suite ‘Printemps.’ They rejoice in the 
fact that his style is now more ‘nor- 
mal’ and simpler. This suite was writ- 
ten in 1886 and sent as one of his en- 
vois from Rome, but it was published 
in an arrangement for the pianoforte 
(four hands). Not long ago Debussy 
revised it, and the first performance as 
an orchestral piece was at Paris last 
A pit les 
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Quite Enough 

“Oh, sir, will you please come at 
once. There’ s three brutes jumping on 
the poor violinist who lives upstairs.” 

“Ts he a big violinist?” queried the 
old gentleman calmly. 

“No, 10, sir; quite:a little many ae, 
come at once or it will be too late!” 

“I don’t see why I should -inter 
fere;’ replied the old gentleman 7 
he’s a small man, the three men don't 
needvany help. 
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hos Who and Why 


Humans and Violins 


APS] UMAN beings are very much like violins. There is a pitch of normal fitness 
sf | and cheerfulness to which they should be tuned, and from which they 
constantly become flattened or sharpened by the conditions of life. 

—— Some’improve with age; all suffer if abused or neglected. Most people 
are quite ordinary, many are obviously inferior, and some are worthless 
shams, corresponding to “faked” German factory fiddles. Sometimes we find 
a beautiful nature, strong, sensitive, and sympathetic, of which a fitting sym- 
bol is a genuine Cremona violin, with its keen sweetness and mellow depths 
of tone. A good violin will not utter its best to an unskilled player, while 
a master hand can draw unexpected beauty from even the poorest instrument. 
So it is in life. Many jarring discords are caused by ignorant blundering; 

_ many sweet strains come from strange sources in response to an understand- 
ing touch. And when noble music is played upon the violin by a great artist! 
So, upon human hearts, does Fate—that consummate musician—play wonder- 
ful harmony of faith, hope, and charity; and phrases of love, sweeter and 
more haunting than any “heard melody” in the sphere of sound.—jfusical 
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BOSTON 
LL indications point to the fact 
that this is the most successful 
musical season we have ever had 
in Boston. Concerts, recitals, 
operas, etc. have kept the music lovers 
busy, often times to the neglect of per- 
haps more important things. The Sym- 
phony Orchestra has produced a number 
of new compositions by European com- 
posers. Some of these works show prom- 
ise of greater works in the future, while 
others are written in a conventional style 
and show evidence of cribbing from 
other composers. ; 

Fritz-Kreisler, who seems to be the 
greatest favorite here, has made three 
appearances and has filled the auditor- 
iums to their utmost capacity. At one of 
his concerts, it was the universal opinion 
that he had never played as well before. 
He showed marvelous technique and 


musicianship and his violin is a superb 
instrument. A new violinist from Hun- 
gary, Robt. Pollack, played at Steinert 
Hall on “DecemberlO™ “He 1s “avery 
fine violinist. He has fine technique and 
a large, broad tone. His musicianship is 
beyond question and he impressed the 
audience very favorably. 

On December 6th, Miss Kathlene Par- 
low gave a joint recital with Withelm 
Bachaus, the pianoist. Steinert Hall was 
filled to its seating capacity and the audi- 
ence was very appreciative of the work 
of these two sterling artists. Miss Par- 
low and Mr. Bachaus played Grieg’s So- 
nata in C minor in a manner that called 
for unstinted and hearty appreciation of 
the great art and accomplishments of the 
two players. Miss Parlow played eight 
pieces besides encores. I hardly think 
there is a lady violinist before the public 
today who has such a large tone.as Miss 
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Parlow in fact, with the exception of 
Ysaye, I hardly think there is a violin 
player today before the public who is 
Miss Parlow’s superior in breadth of 
tone and musicianly feeling. In five er 
six years from now, when her playing is 
fully matured, I believe she will excel 
them all. I had the pleasure of examining 
her Jos. Guarnerius violin and was sur- 
orised to find that it was a small violin. I 
judged from its enormous power that it 
was a full-sized instrument. It measures 
thirteen and three-quarters in length 
and only seven and twenty-nine thirty 
seconds across the lower bout. It is cov- 
ered with a most beautiful, brilliant light 
orange varnish. I think this violin is by 
far the largest toned and most powerful 
Guarneri I have ever heard, although it is 
not quite so mellow as that of some 
others I have heard. 

Miss Beatrice Harrison, a young Eng- 
lishwoman, made _ her first appearance 
here at Jordan Hall on the afternoon of 
December 18th. This young lady is al- 
ready ranked among the few great vio- 
linists of the day. Her stage personality 
adds materially to the pleasant impres- 
sion she makes. She plays without effort 
and without mannerisms. She has a sin- 
gular beauty of tone and displays music- 
lanly intelligence. Jacques Thiband, the 
French violinist, and Harold Bauer will 
appear at Symphony Hall on Sunday af- 
ternoon, December 28th. Mr. Thiband 
has not appeared here for some years 
those who heard him play then are curi- 
ous to know whether he has developed 
into the fine player which they said he 
would. 

I have examined the finger tips of 
Ysaye, Kreisler, Elman, Miss Parlow, 
and of several other eminent violinists 
and in no instance have I found any 
signs of hardening of the skin of the 
finger tips. In all of the cases I exam- 
ined the skin is thickened, but is soft and 
flexible and the tissue underneath the 
skin is enlarged and forms a soft cushion, 
elastic and resilient. These artists evi- 


dently have taken care of theif finger 
tips and will allow no thickened skin or 
callouses to form. 
FLARVARD. 
DRESDEN 

A new violinist, Magda Weil of the 
Sevcik School, has to be noticed as an 
uncommonly gifted virtuoso and a mu- 
sician. Thoroughly unheralded she 
was a surprise to. everybody. The 
critics unanimously lauded her as a 
future artist of great significance. She 
played Bach (exquisitely) Goldmark 
concerto and soli by Saint-Saens and 
Hubay. Miss Weil was ably assisted 
by thé well known pianist, Sandor Vas, 
who.introduced a.new “Polish Suite” 
by Brzezinski. It is a temperamental 
composition of more than _ passing 
value. : . 

At the opera “Tannhauser” was pre- 
sented for the 500th time, with quite 
new decorations and stage-setting of 
glorious effect. The opera had been 
restudied under von Schuch saan 
equaled lead and made in its present 
shape a sensation. The last act was 
given in its original setting, such as 
sketched by Wagner and given under 
his own direction at its first appearance 
here in the year 1845, differing from 
its later form in the way that at the 
close the death of Elisabeth is an- 
nounced merely by the distant sound 
of a knell and the shine of torches in 
the procession, that winds its way up 
to the Castle hill. The bier is not borne 
on to the stage and Tannhauser ex- 
pires at the wayside cross. The alter- 
nation into its present shape was made 
by Wagner two years later, 1847. At 
the close an applause, defying descrip- 
tion, broke out and the singers and 
Conductor von Schuch were recalled 
numberless times. 

Adrian Rappoldi, the exquisite vio- 
linist, and Richard Burmeister, equally 
well known as a pianist, gave a joint 
Beethoven sonata evening which gave 
great satisfaction. They played three 
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sonatas, op. 12 No. 3, op. 24, and op. 
30 No: 2. 

Another violinist, Catharina Bosch, 
was also heard here for the first time. 
She did very well. In conjunction with 
Julius Weismann she introduced a 
novel work by the latter (J. Weis- 
mann), a sonata in F sharp minor op. 
47. It displays no original traits, but 
was well presented by both players. 

CEOs 
chambermusic works by the young 
Berlin composer, Max Trapp, were 
given a hearing. They add favorably 
to his first opus, presented here two 
years ago. The works are in MSS: 
(opus 4, a quartet, and opus 5, a sonata 
for ’cello and pianoforte). Louis van 
Laar (violin), G. Kutschka (viola), 
Marix Loenvensohn (’cello) and Max 
Trapp (piano) were the successful per- 
formers. The ‘cellist is a splendid mu- 
sician and a virtuoso on his instrument. 
The composer is sure of making a 
GareerraSvascrealiver musician. /He.is, 
as yet, very young and full of idealism 
and ambition and lofty aims. 

A. INGMAN., 


RECITAL, BY RANDOLPH AND HULSTEIJN 


Joan C. Van Hulsteijn, violinist, and 
Harold Randolph, director of Peabody 
Conservatory of Music, gave a musi- 
cianly interpretation of a program of 
splendid quality in the sixth Artist Re- 
cital on December 5. Mr. Randolph 
particularly pleased with his piano 
work in Mendelssohn’s “Rondo Caip- 
pricioso,” and in the Chopin “Scherzo” 
he earned a full measure of discrimi- 
nating applause. Mr. van Hulsteijn 
proved, his artistic seriousness and his 
playing held its usual finesse and was 
thoroughly appreciated. 


CONCERT BY BORNSCHEIN QUARTET 


At the memorial services of the Elks 
on December 7 in Baltimore, Md., a 
string quartet, comprising Theodor 
Hemberger, Franz. C.. Bornschein, 


Musical=Saléntwo new. 


Charles H. Bochau and Alfred Furth- 
maier, played the Andante Cantabile 


from .Tschaikowsky’s op. 11 and the 
slow movement from the Godard 
Quartet. 

ST. LOUIS 


faa) RMA SYDEL, American vio- 

“gi linist, was the soloist with the 
St. Louis Symphony Orchestra 
at their first concert of the sea- 
playing the Lalo “Symphonie 
Miss Seydel’s playing 


son, 
Espagnole.” 
was such as to arouse great enthusiasm 


and bring a double encore. Her technic 
equipment.is adequate, her tone good 
and her interpretative ability excellent. 
Her performance was altogether bril- 
aiteeses, 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 

CONCERT BY FLONZALEYS 
SIHE Flonzaley String Quartet 
Pe) i gave a program of marked inter- 
Mae est at the Brooklyn Institute of 

a Arts and Sciences on December 
7. Schubert’s Quartet in D Minor, the 
new Emanuel Moor Suite for Violin and 
‘cello, played by Alfred Pochon, second 
violin, and Iwan D’Archambeau, ‘cello, 


and Haydn’s Quartet in D Major were 


the offerings. This celebrated quartet was 
in its best form and the warm recep- 
iton tendered the players was a testi- 
mony to the growing popularity of 
chamber music in Brooklyn. 


SALT LAKE CITY 

The Gustav Schuster School of Mu- 
sic presented fifteen of their pupils in 
a musical last Sunday evening at the 
Third Ward Chapel. All those taking 
part made most commendable efforts 
to perform the tasks allotted to them, 
reflecting much credit on their teacher. 
John Rosell, an advanced pupil and as- 
sistant teacher, played Musin’s ‘“Ma- 
zurka de Concert,” displaying good 
temperament and an intelligent under- 
standing of the author’s ideas. The 
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Rosell String Trio, comprised of John 
Rosell, violin; Willis Woodbury, 
‘cello, and Edwin Florin, piano, made a 
splendid finale to the program by play- 
ing ‘““Nevin’s Rosary.” 


ALBIN STEINDEL SOLOIST 


Albin Steindel, one of the first violins 
of the orchestra, made his first appear- 
ance with the Chicago Symphony or- 
chestra as a soloist, choosing the Bruch 
“Goneerto? Vitor violingeNow 2 aeine oD 
Minor. 


SIX CONCERTS BY ZUKOWSKY TRIO 


The Zukowsky Trio under the lead- 
ership of Alexander Zukowsky, began 
a series of six chamber concerts at the 
Chicago Little Theater on Sunday eve- 
ning, December 14. Others wili be 
given January 4, January 18, February 
22, NMarchis A atid lar Cee ste Acad 
pium, > [hepproecrams, will “be- aiean 
unusual and exceptionally interesting 
nature suitable to the setting which 
the Little Theater affords and the per- 
sonnel of the trio—Alexander Zukow- 
sky violin; Mae Doelling, piano: 
Theodore Du Moulin, ’cello. The 
Little Theater is a particularly appro- 
priate place for chamber music and all 
Chicago music lovers should welcome 
the opportunity of hearing this trio in 
programs of a very high order at mod- 
erate prices. 


KORTSCHAK PLAYS WITH MADRIGAL CLUB 


The Chicago Madrigal club opened its 
thirteenth season with a well attended 
concert in the Fine Arts theater, receiv- 
ing valuable contributions from Hugo 
Kortschak of the Chicago Symphony 
orchestra as assisting violinist. 

Mr. Kortschak chose the “Sarabande 
and! Lambourine® ot» Leclaiy Bache 
“Atri-on G» String 4 and desea lien 
series of variations, Tartini-Kreisler. 
In the Bach selection Mr. Kortschak 
finds ample room for a portrayal of the 
sincere artist spirit, without which no 


performance, however flawless tech- 
nically, can impress. An exquisite tone 
and a beautiful appreciation of the com- 
poser’s feeling he showed. This and 
the delicate moments of the variations 
were among the most enjoyable parts 
of the program. His second offering 
was of Hungarian airs by Ernst, intro- 
ducing a remarkable two string ca- 
denza. He was cordially received and 
forced to give encores. 


KREISLER RECEIVES AN OVATION 


The greatest demonstration of ap- 
proval that. Fritz Kiesler, thes fame 
trian violinist, has ever had in Chi- 
cago, was tendered to him recently at 
his recital in~ Orchestra’ Hallie 
Kreisler has always been recognized 
among musicians as one of the fore- 
most exponents of his art in the world, 
but the Chicago general public has 
been slow to realize his many musi- 
cianly qualities. At the close of this 
recital, however, the audience rose in a 
body and with cries of bravo and other 
exclamations of delight and admiration, 
recalled him many times. 

Mr. Kreisler presented a program 


which contained the entire Suite in E 


Major by J. S: Bach,. 2 stoves 
eighteenth century classics, by Friede- 
man Bach, Corelli, Porpora, Couperin, 
Cartiér and Tartini, adapted amcdeee 
arranged by himself and a set of four 
selections by Gluck, Schumann, Schu- 
bert and Mozart. For the last division 
he played a “Canzonetta Indienne” by 
Dvorak and three Paganini caprices. 


CHICAGO QUARTET PLAYS UNKNOWN 
COMPOSITIONS 


Two almost unknown compositions 
were offered by the Chicago String 
quartet, giving the second of the sea- 
son’s concerts under the auspices of 
the Chicago Chamber Music society in 
the foyer of Orchestra hall. Except for 
a few passing moments there is no 
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particular reason why they should not 
remain unknown. 

The first of the compositions, in 
order of presentation, was a quartet in 
G minor by Richard Barth, opening 
with an allegro movement of varied 
development and quite unapparent im- 
portance. The adagio brings to hear- 
ing a pleasing melody, and with it 
something approaching contiguity, but 
only the succeeding intermezzo, intro- 
ducing a quaint song in 3-4 time, given 
largely to Mr. Weisbach, impresses 
favorably. 

There is more in or of the quartet 
in E flat major, written something over 
a century ago by Carl Von Dittersdorf. 
As might be expected, it clings more 
closely to formal pattern and at the 
same time has a great deal more of 
genuine melody, begining with a 
humorous little air, again given to the 
first violin, and suggested occasionally 
in the later movements. The andante 
in particular pleases. 


KORTSCHAK PLAYS NOREN CONCERTO 


Mr. Stock presented to his patrons 
the symphonic poem, “The Siren,” by 
Reinhold Giére, and the violin con- 
certo, op. 38, in A Minor, by Heinrich 
G. Noren, at a recent concert, both of 
which were new to Americans and in 
the latter piece, Hugo Kortschak, the 
second concert master of the orchestra, 
performed the solo part with great dis- 
tinction. 

Noren’s violin concerto is a most 
acceptable addition to the literature of 
~modern concerti for this instrument. It 
is scored somewhat heavily, but the 
themes have a wholesome German 
nucleus, they are developed. with ex- 
haustive musical acumen and the solo 
is grateful and melodious, while its 
technical complexities are not so ob- 
vious that they obscure the musical 
beauties of the work. 

Hugo Kortschak played the concerto 
in exemplary fashion and made an ar- 
tistic hit with it. 


He was constrained to respond to the 
frequent recalls with a Bach piece. 


KRONOLD PLAYS AT MERIDEN 


Hans Kronold, the New York ’cellist, 
was the feature of the Ladies’ Night 
entertainment of the Colonial Club, of 
Meriden, Conn., on December 4. Mr. 
Kronold was assisted by Pearl M. 


Jackson, soprano; Edgar L. Brown, 
baritone, and Julia Rogers Beach, 
reader. 


MISS RAE BALL AT PROVIDENCE 


Rae Elinor Ball, violinist, played in 
Keith’s Theater, Providence, R. I., on 
December 10 before an audience com- 
posed exclusively of music students and 
musicians. The youthful artist charmed 
her auditors by her interpretation of a 
Celtic theme of her own entitled “An Irish 
Fantasie,” and displayed the qualities 
Of asvirtuosojwin her reading: of the 
Tschaikowsky Concerto. Her playing 
was greatly enhanced by the able ac- 
companiment of Mme. Avis Bliven 
Charbonnel at the piano. 


TOLLEFSEN PUPILS IN RECITAL 


The pupils of Carl H. Tollefsen were 
heard in a violin recital December 9 at 
Memorial Hall, Brooklyn, assisted by 
Henrietta Hurwitt, pianist. 

The pupils who demonstrated the 
efficacy of Mr. Tollefsen’s training 
were Flora Rincones, Dorothy Grundy, 
William S. Burris, Robert E. Collyer, 
Ana G. Mitchell, Martha Musaus, Ar- 
thur Root, Anita Palmer, Mercedita 
Wagener, Arvid Vik, Elling M. Hagen 
and Boswell L. Thompson. 


DEBUT OF PHILADELPHIA VIOLINIST 


2% |N interesting event in Philadel- 
an. phia musical circles was the 
iN début of Albert Cornfeld, the 


young American violinist, be- 


i 


fore a large audience at the Academy 


Mr. Cornfeld was born in 
in 1895, and studied 


of Music. 
Philadelphia, 


kates 
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about six years in his home city,t He 
then studied at the Royal Conserva- 
tory and Meister School of Vienna, in- 


cluding two years under the famous 


technician, Ottokar Sevcik. 

Mr. Cornfeld played the Goldmark’s 
Suite in E Major, for violin and piano; 
Vieuxtemps E Major Concerto; Ko- 
mance in F Major, Beethoven; Hun- 
Satian \ Danceme Ge nolan Ome 
Brahms-Joachim Air, Goldmark; Wal- 
zer, No. 2, Weber-Burmester and, as a 
final demonstration of technical skill, 
the Moses Fantasie on the G string, 
of Paganini. ‘Two encore numbers 
were given, Cui’s “Danse Orientale” 
being. exquisitely played after the 
Vieuxtemps concerto. 


PAUL MEYER AT WITHERSPOON HALL 

Paul Meyer, one of Philadelphia's 
most popular violinists, gave pleasure 
to a large audience in Witherspoon 
Hall during the month, when he pre- 
sented a well-arranged program. Mr. 
Meyer has excellent command of his 
instrument, with beauty of tone and 
fluent execution. 


COMBS CONSERVATORY VIOLINISTS PLAY 

A musical event of interest was the 
sonata recital:at the Combs Broad 
Street Conservatory of Music last 
Thursday evening by Virginia Snyder, 
pianist, and Clarence Cox, violinist, of 
the faculty, assisted by Paul Carpenter, 
violinist. 


FIRST KNEISEL CONCERT 


The Kneisel Quartet gave the first of 
its new series of three recitals in With- 
erspoon Hall with the usual. success. 
Quartets by Mozart and Chadwick and 
a quintet by Franck in which the 
Kneisel players were ably assisted by 
Michael van Zadora, pianist, consti- 
tuted the program. . 


SECOND CONCERT OF BOSTON SYMPHONY 

The Boston Symphony Orchestra 
gave its second concert of the season 
at the Academy of Music, with Fritz 


Kreisler as soloist, devoting all of the 
time allotted to the purely orchestral 
part of the program to an interpreta- 
tion of Mahler’s Symphony in G Sharp 
Minor, No. 5, to which the audience 
listened attentively, evidently with enjoy- 
ment. Mr. Kreisler played the Brahms D 
Minor Concerto as he only can play it. 


ANOTHER YOUNG PHILADELPHIA VIOLINIST 

George Westby, a young violinist of 
Philadelphia, Pa., played with success 
in a concert recently given in that city 
under the auspices of the Norwegian 
Singing Society, of which he is a mov- 
ing spirit. 


LEIPSIG 

An unusual number of new orchestral 
works are to be given at the Philhar- 
monic, Herr Hans Winderstein con- 
ducting. They are a dramatic prelude 
and a violin concerto by F. Gernsheim, , 
a fantasy for organ and orchestra by 
R. Stohr, .a symphony “entitled ae 
Aspera ad Astta” by as Seharteqeean 
overture by R.. Wetz; anotherthya 
Boche, Georges Schumann’s “Joys of 
Love,” “Allotria,” a tone-poem by K. 
Rorich, and three intermezzi by H. 
Schaub. Such a list speaks volumes 
for the activity of the younger genera- 
tion of German composers, whom 
many overlook too easily. 


PARLOW AND BACHAUS JOINT RECITAL 

Kathleen Parlow and Wilhelm 
Bachaus joined forces in a recital at 
AXolian hall. Affairs of this nature 
generally lack the artistic balance and 
proportion of solo recitals, but the 
present was a commendable exception. 
The program follows: Sonata in C 
Minor;. Grieg; Miss Parlow--ancdeshtm 
Bachaus; “Chant: Negre,” A.” Waiter 
Kramer; “Gavotte,” Tor Aulin;” Valses. 
Tschaikowsky-Auer; “Preludium and 
Allegro,” Pugnani-Kreisler, Miss Par- 
low; “Ballade in*A’ Flat”> “Studtess 
op. 10, No. +3; “it AMaj Or, «1 Gemeeeee 
op.” 10," No: 5,” and “Polonaiseraam 
53, in~A’ Flat,” Chopin, Mr} Bachanes 
“Nocturne,” Hubay; “Hungarian 
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Dance,’ Brahms-Joachim; “Polonaise 
in A Major,’ Wieniawski, Miss Par- 
low; “Soirée de Vienne” and “I Heard 
a Streamlet Gushing,” Schubert-Liszt ; 
“Second Hungarian Rhapsody,” Liszt, 
Mr. Bachaus. 


ENCLISH “CELLIST: SOLOIST 


Interest ata recent New York Phil- 
harmonic concert was centered chiefly 
upon Beatrice Harrison, the English 
‘cellist, of whom many complimentary 
things have been said by foreign 
judges, but who had not yet been 
judged. in New York.. .[he young 
woman created a decidedly pleasant 
impression by her performance of the 
C Major Concerto of Eugen d’Albert 
and was very liberally applauded. 

It is surprising that d’Albert’s Con- 
certo is not more widely exploited by 
‘cellists, whose list of works in this 
form is neither too extensive nor too 
brilliant. For it is beautiful music, on 
the whole, poetic in content, warm in 
color and skilfully made even if not 
emphatically individual. Portions of it 
suggest Liszt. At all events it ranks 
far above its composer’s latter-day out- 
ult. 


KREISLER AT CARNEGIE HALL 


When Fritz Kreisler is at his best it 
is difficult indeed to report his per- 
formance adequately. In such a pre- 
dicament does the reviewer of his sec- 
ond recital, given at Carnegie Hall, 
find himself. ) 

Kreisler played the Mendelssohn E 
Minor concerto and his rendering of 
it is a lesson for every student of the 
violin; his ending to the first move- 
ment, too, should be written down and 
preserved, for it is quite proper to end 
the movemnt there and allow a happy 
audience to give vent to its feelings in 
applause. 

Mr..Kreisler played his noblest in 
the Bach Adagio. There still are per- 
sons, some of them should know better, 
who will tell you that Bach is mechan- 


ical, that he is unemotional. To them 
should be recommended for enlighten- 
ment a Kreisler performance for this 
Adagio, or the Fantasy that precedes 
the great organ Fugue in G Minor. 

nere wwere soc. §pieces= Dy ,sulzer 
the violinist’s own transcribing of min- 
iatures from the works of Pugnani, 
Dittersdorf, Couperin and a thrilling 
PUCUG Mra pye attitite | aviter at he 
added as an extra his setting of Car- 
tichomn ida hasces ae iw Wiendelssonn 
“Song Without Words,” the Kreisler 
arrangement of the slow movement of 
the Dvorak Sonatina, op. 100, which 
the violinist has named “Canzonetta 
Indienne,’ and his own “Tambourin 
Chinois” formed a final group, supple- 
mented by his “Caprice Viennois,” the 
Tartini Variations and the inevitable 
Dvorak “Humoreske.” 


RUSSIAN SYMPHONY OPENS SEASON 

The Russian Symphony Orchestra, 
Modest Altschuler, conductor, gave the 
first concert of its New York season. 
Wechaikowsky se) .latherque. soya 
phony was the piéce de resistance— 
though its performance was not of a 
type that stamped it so—while the new 
offerings were Sibelius’s “Valse Ro- 
mantique” and a Preludium by Armas 
Jarnefelt, a Finnish composer. ’ 


WITEK PLAYS AT FORWARDS HALL 

Anton Witek, Boston Symphony 
concert-master, appeared on December 
7 at the eleventh von Ende concert at 
Forward’s Hall and aroused his audi- 
ence to a high pitch of enthusiasm. Mr. 
Witek performed a difficult feat by 
playing the both melodious and ever- 
effective Mendelssohn Concerto, and 
following this by a rendition of the 
brilliant, energetic and very difficult 
Tschaikowsky essay in this form. 


FIRST RECITAL BY YSAYE 
Eugene Ysaye gave his first violin 
recital this season at Carnegie Hall 
Saturday afternoon, December 27. The 
program was as follows: Sonata in A 
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Major; FPauress< oncertomN Oe. sie) 
Minor, -Bruch > Aria, “Handel= Hava- 
naise, Saint-Saens; Concerto No. 2 in 
D Minor, Wieniawski. 


FIRST KNEISEL CONCERT 
ot THE Studebaker Theater the 
es 

« Y 


AS | Kneisel String Quartet gave its 
first concert of the season before 


i SZ 
a2 J 
[ees a large audience. The Mozart 


Quartet in F Major, the Chadwick Quar- 
tet in D Minor and the Beethoven in F 
Minor, op. 95, made up the program. The 
Chadwick Quartet was the novelty of 
the day and its characteristic Ameri- 
can themes and rhythms and its well 
written score achieved for it a pro- 
nounced success. The quartet is writ- 
ten in the regulation four movements 
and the Scherzo, the third movement, 


| 
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original of the four. The Kneisels 
were in very good form and played in 
’ their usual artistic manner. 


RECITAL OF LUDWIG SCHMIDT 


Ludwig Schmidt, a resident violinist, 
attracted a large audience at the 
Studebaker Theater. He was assisted 
by Miss Ida Mae Cameron, a soprano 


with a singularly sweet though ex- 


tremely fragile voice. 

The violinist gave as his principal 
offering the fourth concerto of Vieux- 
temps, which has extensive opportun- 
ities for brilliant technic, and, in the 
andante movement, a grateful melody, 
sung in songful style by Mr. Schmidt’s 
violin. He exhibited a sincere earnest- 
ness of purpose, unmarred by an excess 
of emotion and blessed generally with 
a precise accuracy. 


SIX. CHAMBER CONCERTS: BY ARENS 


The People’s Symphony Club, under 
the direction of Franz X. Arens, an- 
nounces its series of six chamber con- 
‘certs “at” Cooper Umnon ial ee New 
York. The second chamber concert 
was held December 1 with the Kauf- 


man Quartet, and proved distinctly — 


acceptable to the audience. The third 


concert of the season will be with the 
Zoellner Quartet, January 5. Others 
of the series are with the Kneisel Quar- 
tet, the Barrére Ensemble and the 
Olive Mead Quartet. 


SUNDAY CONCERT AT METROPOLITAN 


The Sunday evening concerteaterme 
Metropolitan Opera House on Decem- 
ber 21 proved to be one of the finest 
which that institution has offered in 
some time. The soloists were Fritz 
Kreisler, whose presence was largely 
responsible for a capacity audience, 
Anna Case, the young soprano, whose 
following grows from year to year; 
Paul, Althouse, the ‘tenor, and inh 
Gilly, the baritone. 

Mr. Kreisler, through his superb art, 
actually succeeded in making the Sec- 
ond Wieniawski Concerto interesting, 
and through this intense musical feel- 
ing transformed the sentimental Ro- 
mance into a movement of noble 
beauty. His group, in which he 
honored one of the Metropolitan’s di- 
rectors, Rawlins L. Cottenet, by play- 
ing his “Chanson Meditation,” included 
also his own “Caprice Viennois” and 
the Tartini Variations; | Hewes 
obliged not only to repeat the “Caprice 
Viennois” but to add at the close two 
extras, among them his charming 
~ Liebesfreud.” 


CASLOVA IN RECITAL 


Marie Caslova, the American violin- 
ist, who has appeared before the Ger- 
man public, made her first appearance 
before a New York audience in A£olian 
Hall. She played Wieniawski’s D 
Minor Concerto; a Beethoven. “Ro- 
mance’; Semetana’s “Aus der Heimat” ; 
Tartini’s “Devil’s Trill’; the Tartini- 
Kreisler ‘““Theme and Variations,” as well 
as Kreisler’s arrangement of Couperin’s 
“Chanson Louis ‘X1IIl” and Piename 
“Preludium and Allegro.” 

Miss Caslova was sufficiently well 
received and in a number of ways 
justified the applause evoked by her 
performances. 
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Thibaud Arrives 


Among the Christmas arrivals was 
Jacques Thibaud, the noted violinist. M. 
Thibaud made English and Continental 
tours during October and November. 
~He made a favorable impression at his 
London recitals, playing in conjunction 
with Harold Bauer on one occasion. M. 
Thibaud was soloist at a concert of the 
Philharmonic Society in Paris. * 

Admirers among his countrymen 
speak of Thibaud and his art in terms 
of warm praise. The French violinist is 
tall- and slender, and blessed with a 
plentitude of good looks. He is married, 
his wife being a daughter of Colonel 
Frankfort, a military officer. 

The December engagements of the 


artist included concerts in Edinburgh, 


London, Lausanne, Geneva, Brussels 
and Luxembourg. Thibaud’s first New 
York appearance will be in A£olian Hall, 
Monday afternoon, January 5, 1914. On 
the 21st of the same month he will ap- 
pear in joint recital with Harold Bauer, 
and on February 7 he will make an- 


other individual appearance in New 
York. 


HEE 
Albin Steindel 


Albin Steindel, who made his first ap- 
pearance last month with the Chicago 
_ Symphony Orchestra, was born in 1893, 
at Munchen-Gladbach, Germany. He 
began playing the violin at the age of 
five years, and at seven years he made 
his first appearance in Stuttgart, where 
he played the E Major Concerto by 
Vieuxtemps. A year later he went on a 
concert tour through Europe with the 
Steindel Quartet, which consisted of his 
father and his two brothers—Max and 
Ferdinand. Mr. Albin Steindel, Sr., 
conducts a music school in Berlin, 
where the three Steindel brothers stud- 
ied under their father’s direction. Al- 
bin Steindel came to America in 1909. 
He toured this country with his uncle, 
Bruno Steindel, the first violoncellist of 
the Chicago Symphony Orchestra, and 


became a member of the Chicago Sym- 
phony Orchestra this season. 


BH E 
Alexander Bloch 


One of the most successful débuts 
made by a young American artist re- 
cently was the recital at A©olian Hall, 
New York, given by Alexander Bloch. 
Mr. Bloch is a young violinist who has 
spent several years abroad in serious 
study, having worked under the famous 
Leopold von Auer for some time. 

Last Summer he appeared in a num- 
ber of. concerts in Tiflis; in the Cau- 
casus, where he played practically all the 
standard violin concertos with orches- 
tral accompaniment at symphony con- 
certs. His New York recital, as re- 
corded in the columns of this journal, 
showed him a player of unquestionable 
gifts, of a serious turn of mind and 
possessor of a capable technical equip- 
ment. 

Mr. Bloch is to give a Boston recital 
at Jordan Hall the middle of January, 
following this up with a tour of the 
South beginning in February. A second 
New York recital at Aolian Hall is 
planned for a date early in March, when 
the violinist will present an entirely dif- 
ferent program from his début recital. 


Hq q— —— 
Amy Ahrens 


Amy Ahrens, a violinist of promise, 
made a splendid impression in Memphis, 
Tenn., on December 9 in a recital given 
in the Nineteenth Century Club. Miss 
Ahrens began her studies with William 
Saxby, of Memphis, but recently has 
been studying abroad with Serati. She 
displayed a sure technic and brought out 
100 per cent. volume in her tones in her 
playing of Dvorak’s Concerto in A Mi- 
nor and the Lalo “Symphonie Espag- 
nole:’. Mrs. Ben» Parker, .a. local so- 
prano, assisted with Bishop’s “Hear the 
Gentle Lark” and the “Entrance” song 
from ‘Madama Butterfly.” 
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Edwin Grasse 


Edwin Grasse, the blind violinist-com- 
poser, appeared in concert in A¢olian 
Hall recently, presenting a program of 
varied interest made up almost entirely 
of his own compositions. He was as- 
sisted by L. Lorenzo Snuth, second vio- 
lin; Joseph Kovarik, viola; Wilem Du- 
rieux, ‘cello, and George Falkenstein, 
plano. 

The opening number was a Quartet in 
D Minor, with the composer playing 
first violin. The composition evidenced 
much musical merit, especially the grace- 
ful minuet movement which delighted 
the audience. Then came three solo 
numbers for violin, Aria from the Con- 
certo by Goldmark; Mr. Grasse’s own 
arrangement of the Paganini Caprice in 
E Major, and the “Souvenir de Mos- 


cow” by Wieniawski, followed by Mr. 


Grasse’s Sonata for ’Cello and Piano in 
E Minor, with the composer at the pi- 
ano. 

Most delightful of all were his three 
shorter compositions, “Im Ruderboat,” 
in which was portrayed a day in a row 
boat on a mountain lake with accompan- 
iment of song birds; a Polonaise in E 
Flat, and ‘“Wellenspiel,” a wave play 
suggested by wavelets striking the beach, 
the effect gained through the use of 
chromatic scales. So effective was the 
latter number it had to be repeated. 

The audience accorded him a warm re- 
ception and in response to an encore Mr. 
Grasse gave another one of his compo- 
sitions. 


ate Bea 
To Keep Your Music in Order 


Musicians today have as much temper- 
ament as of old, even though in appear- 
ance the men can hardly be distinguished 
from brokers and the women look just 
like any other lady. Musicians have be- 
come orderly, at least about their music, 
and according to reports from many of 
them, they no longer turn their pieces 
into a cyclone when trying to find a cer- 


.in your October number. 


tain ““Ave Maria” or a “Chanson Triste” 
or a Chopin “Polonaise.” They instead 
repair in a mannerly fashion to one of 
the new music cabinets designed by The 
Tindale Cabinet Company of 1 West 34th 
St., New York, to delight the soul of the 
systematic, and capable of winning the 
heart of the temperamental. These cun- 
ning devices gently attract them into sys- 
tematic order and always they recognize 
their time-saving value. They—the cab- | 
inets—are practicable to the last degree, 
and are most attractive as pieces of fur- 
niture for the music room or studio. 
They come in a beautifully finished ma- 
hogany and in various dull finishes of 
oak. A catalogue can be had for the ask- 
ing. 
em a eae 

Editor THE VioLintist: I would like 
to call your attention to a little error 
In speaking 
of the Zoellners you say “The Zoellner 
Quartette has the unique distinction of 
being the only string quartette in the 
world composed of .a father and his 
three children.” 

It may be of interest to you to know 
that the Kipp String Quartette is com- 
posed of three young girls and their 
father, Frederic Kipp, all well known in 
Western musical circles. We have 
undertaken concert tours in the North- 
west five different seasons. That they 
have been successful the enclosed list 
of testimonials will prove. We have 
given free educational concerts to over 
175,000. school children and also con- 
certs.in the Indian schools, State dimes 
pitals, etc. 

It was interesting to note the effect 
of music upon the insane at Fergus 
Falls. There are about 1,500 patients 
there and we gave three concerts. 

At the first concert they were yeas 
restless; at the next less so, and during 
the last evening concert one could hear 
a pin crop in any part of the large hall. 

WINIFRED KIpp. 
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Ring Out the Old 


Here are some fiddles, all tattered and 
torn, 

All twisted and warped, and edges 
well worn; 

The tone as hollow as a consumptive’s 
Voice; 

There are plenty of these, if this is 
your choice. 


And here are some others, both new 
and true, ; 

(Not warped and _= splintered, 
patched with glue,) 

With a tone so resonant, crisp and 
pure |— 

These are the instruments you should 
procure. 


and 


Yes, old fiddles and fools are here 
today, 

But things will not always be this way ; 

New fiddles will come, and come to 
stay, 

No matter what others may think or 
say. 

—L. P. Wildman. 
Sh eee 


Returns from Europe 


Mr. John Friedrich of the well-known 
howse of John=Eriedrich and Bro:, of 
New York, has returned from a most 
interesting trip to Europe. Venturing in- 
to his store recently, we found that what 
he called simply “a trip,’ had really 
amounted to a voyage of discovery, re- 
sulting in his bringing to our shores new 
treasures to be added to the already 
large collection of valuable violins, to be 
seen at 279 Fifth Avenue. Men go to Eu- 
rope for various reasons and the enjoy- 
ment of the trips are in the words of all 
who come back, but we wonder whether 
there is not a transcendent joy in the 
visit of the violin maker in search of 
“Old Masters” that makes the pleasure 


trips of others “‘across the pond” some- 
thing rather ordinary by comparison. 

We have to thank Mr. Friedrich for a 
testimonial of his appreciation of another 
fine art in the way of a beautiful calen- 
dar bearing a dainty three-colored re- 
production of William Thorne’s celebrat- 
ed picture, “The Prelude.” 

William Thorne, the creator of this 
ideal study, is both an artist and a mu- 
sician, with a predilection for the violin. 
Such being the case, it-is not surprising 
that we should see in this picture some- 
thing of the ideality of music, as well as 
a suggestion of the simplicity, subtlety 
and strength that are characteristic of 
the violin. 

It is easy to see that the fair artist in 
his picture has been affected by the 
strains evoked from her beloved instru- 
ment. Who shall tell the memories and 
the imaginations they have awakened? 
Truly there is much in this picture to 
arouse our imagination. 

We do not know whether Mr. Fried- 
rick intended these calendars for general 
distribution, but if we had not already 
been the recipient of one, we would take 
a chance on his generosity no matter how 
limited his supply may be and what rules 
and regulations may govern his parting 
with them. 


44s 
Pleasing the Artist. 


Mr. H. R. Knopf, whose shop at 119 
Kaste2srdiot. iS one of “our, repular 
havens of refuge when wearied by the 
noise and bustle of New York, is enjoy- 
ing the satisfaction of having given real 
pleasure to several artists, through the 
medium of instruments from his hands 
now in their possession. A purchaser of 
a Knopf violin, Mr. Frank B. Rose of 
Waterford, Conn., recently wrote to Mr. 
Knopf the following: “The final test for 
your violin has been made, and we feel 
that we can safely say that yours is far 
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superior to any other violin that we have 
had the privilege of trying, and, as you 
know we have tried a great many, both 
old and new. 

“Two of our friends each sent for vio- 
lins, from which to make a selection ; we 
have seen and heard them all, but none 
has equalled the ‘Knopf.’ We feel very 
fortunate that we were able to get such 
a fine instrument, and congratulate you 
for the superior violins of your making.” 
a4 4 
Timbre and Timber 


“Timbre and Timber” is the title of an 
interesting little booklet being sent out 
by H. H. Wolcott, the practical violin 
maker of- 126 Harrison . St,» De =Kalb, 
Ill. The booklet contains a bright little 
treatise on violin tone as well as a brief 
history of the why and wherefore of 
Wolcott violins. A copy of this booklet 
will be sent to any address on request. 
44 
The Trinity Convenience 


Few of us there are who have not at 
one time or another felt the portable 
music stand to be as much of a nuisance 
as a convenience. This, not because of 
the faults of the music stand itself, but 
because it was still another burden added 
to those of instrument, music, etc., which 
made the visiting musician take on the 
appearance of a department store deliv- 
ery man. 

To minimize the burdens of the no- 
madic musician the Trinity Music Stand 
Company of Providence, R, I., has de- 
vised, as the name implies, a three-in-one 
music stand, which combines 1n one par- 
cel, music stand, case and folio. The 
Trinity Music Stand, on account of this 
convenience, as well as of its complete- 
ness and attractiveness, will be appreciat- 
ed by both amateur and _ professional 
players of violins and other orchestral 
instruments. 

——— 445 
Mr. Hall to Mr. Goss 


We are glad to note the tendency of 
artists and teachers to give due praise to 


the makers of violins they choose for 
their use. It is so easy to find fault, that 
the mere justice of a word of praise for 
something well done, is too often over- 
looked. Writing to Mr. W. S. Goss, the 
Boston violin maker, Mr. Richard B. . 
Hall, of Hutchinson, Kans., says: 


Kansas, November 5, 1913. 
My dear Mr. Goss :— 

Expect that you have wondered at 
the delay in writing, but have been laid 
up for three or four days. 

To be real: honest 1” donee 
where to begin. . The violin is some 
fiddle and I never expected to get such 
a one, to start with anyway. It has 
all the qualities of an old Italian, but 
with the “ginger” and volume of tone 
of a new one. It also is very even and 
plays easily for a new one and I just 
wonder what it will work out to be in 
a few years. It-might be interesting 
for you to know that I had instruments 
here from eight representative makers 
of the country ranging in price from 
$100 to $275 and it didn’t take me very 
long to decide which one to take. 
Yours was the last to come and all 
the others were sent back the follow- 
ing day. I compared+ it >witimeg 
Andreas Guarnerius of this city and it 
certainly showed up well. I played it 
one evening last week in the Conven- 
tion Hall here (seating capacity, 5,000) 
and it has fine carrying qualities, did 
not have any difficulties at all in that 
respect; 

I certainly am enthusiastic about my 
violin. While I am a strong supporter 
of the new violins and do not believe 
in the rare old instrument craze, I cer- 
tainly never expected to get a violin 
with the pleasing quality of tone of this 
one. All the other ones I tried, the 
volume and response was good, but 
when it came to quality that was a big 
disappointment. The tone.) Gemens 
falters under hard pressure and you 
always feel as though there was more 
in it than you could get out. | 


Tree Viet OLIN 1 ST 


I was beginning to get desperate 
about a violin. Have been doing or- 
chestra work exclusively and had an 
instrument suited to that kind, but am 
going to do concert work beginning 
next spring and had to get another. I 
have had three bunches of old instru- 
ments sent to me during the past year, 
but none came up to requirements; one 
very high priced one I literally played 
out ina month’s time. Expect you will 
have a chance to send another out here 
soon. One of the leading teachers and 
players here expects to purchase in a 
short time and he was certainly taken 
with my purchase. 

Am enclosing New York draft in 
payment; and, by the way, the FE string 
on the violin was mighty fine. Send 
me a dozen lengths of them, advise me 
as to cost and I will remit for same. 

I will be a booster for the “Goss 
violin” and I hope some day to meet 
the maker personally, for I know there 
is a fine personality back of such a beau- 
tifully made instrument. 

Yours, for the best, 
RiIcHARD B. HALL. 


ai 
Sale of a Guarnerius 


Albert Spalding, who is spending the 
holidays at the Spalding villa in 
Florence, Italy, has recently purchased 
Oeste  wiOln.. ne instrument. iss a 
Joseph Guarnerius del Gesu, and bears 
the date of 1735. This was the cele- 
brated master’s best period. 

A European connoisseur has sent out 
the following description of the violin: 
“Here we have a Guarnerius violin in 
a wonderful state of preservation. No 
instrument ever showed the masterly 
workmanship to better advantage. This 
surely was one of the instruments that 
gained for Stradivarius’ great rival the 
title of “golden-voiced violin maker of 
Cremona.” +The tone combines the 
mellowness of a rich alto with, in the 
upper ranges, an ethereal flute-like 
quality. 


rad. 


“For a hundred years, the violin has 
been the delight ,of experts: It was 
brought from Italy early in the nine- 
teenth century, by Tarisio, who was 
regarded as the most eminent connois- 
seur of his time. 

“The history of the violin from the 
year it was acquired by Tarisio is 
easily traced. The Italian violin en- 
thusiast brought the instrument to 
Vuillaume who sold it to the Mar- 
quis de Sers. Later the nobleman 
sold the instrument to Gaillard, the 
violin (maker of Paris, who: subse- 
quently exchanged it for an Amati 
violin and a large sum of money, the 
new purchaser being the Count d’ 
Armaille. He, after a few years, resold 
the instrument to Koechlin, and then it 
was next owned by Gand & Bernadel, 
a firm urged to part with it, for a 
great price, by the celebrated collector, 
Colonel Maitre. It was rebought by 
Caressa & Francais (successors to 
Gand & Bernadel) and resold in a few 
days to Albert Spalding.” 

hes Atierican= “artist= feels. very 
happy over the opportunity to acquire 
the kind of violin for which he has 
been on the look-out for years. There 
are many so-called old Italian violins, 
held for sale in Europe and America, 
but few perfect ones are to be had at 
any price. It is said that not more 
than thirty Guarnerius del Gesu violins 
are in existence and only five or six of 
these possess the attributes which are 
counted dear to the artist and con- 
noisseur. 


The 
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Companion Calendar 
for 1914 

The publishers of The Youth’s Com- 
panion will, as always at this season, pre- 
sent to every subscriber whose subscrip- 
tion is paid for 1914, a calendar for the 
new year. It is a gem of calendar-mak- 
ing. The decorative mounting is rich, 
but it is subordinated to the main pur- 


pose to produce a calendar that is use- 
ful. 


/— 
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THE VIOLINISTS’ 
CORRESPONDENCE 
BUREAU 


Editor THE VuioLINIst: Enclosed 
please find P. O. Money Order in pay- 
ment for five years’ subscription to the 
Violinist, to apply on the expiration of 
my present subscription. 

I note with apprehension the broad- 
minded way in which THE VIOLINIST is 
edited, especially the finely selected quo- 
tations which appear on the cover. 

HENRY A. ITERRICK. 


——— 4 § —___ 


Editor “PHE /VIOLInist= Amid) ite 
rush of other business I am squeezing in 
a few minutes in which to acknowledge 
your ™ circular. “lettersoi October 151, 
(which arrived here over a month late 
due to rebel activities along the railroad 
line between Monterey and the border), 
and to express my regret that | am un- 
able to take any part in the symposium 
on right and left hand technic you sug- 
gest, as it is now several years since I 
have taken any interest other than that 
of the amateur in violin technic or mu- 
sic in general. 

Might I not suggest that the interest 
of cello players and students, as regards 
didactic or pedagogical articles in THE 
VIOLINIST, appear to be somewhat 
slighted, whether due to oversight on the 
part of the magazine or their own rett- 
cence or indolence. 

With best wishes 
New Year. 


for a prosperous 
F. IVAN SORRELL. 


———— 4 4 4 —__ 


Editor THe Viottnist: Many thanks 
for your letter calling my attention to 
the fact that my subscription had expired 
with that issue. I hasten to renew it 
and enclose money order for this pur- 
pose. 

THE VIOLINIST is a necessity in every 


violin studio and student’s home, as it is 
of all musical magazines the one most 
suited to the needs of artists, teachers 
and students alike. It improves with 
every issue. 

Wishing you and your 
most successful year. 

JosepH A. L. Brice. 
44 

Editor THE VIOLINIST: 9) gee ee 
VIOLINIST for October, 1913, is an article 
by you. At the end you say the player 
who solves the question of firm relaxa- 
tion need never worry about method. 
I think this is true, but how solve the 
question? I have studied violin about 
twelve years and for the last three have 
been trying to find out what firm relax- 
ation is. Why do teachers pay so little 
(or no) attention to this? My left arm 
tires easily. I suppose firm relaxation 
would remedy this. Is there any book 
written on the subject? Without the aid 
of the ear how can I tell if the finger 
pressure exceeds that of the bow. 

Any light on this subject will be grate- 
fully received. JEAN E. WILDER. 
Hae 

Editor THE Viotinist: As I have not 
the back number of THE VIOLINIST to 
look the matter up myself, will you 
please let me know whether Frederick | 
A. Horn, Loami, IIl., is the violin maker 
that constructs his violins by a method of 
tuning the tops and backs together, and 
whether he is the author of articles on 
that special method of construction, that 
have appeared in your magazine. I am 
looking for a violin having an extra loud 
tone, one that will not be drowned out 
by the horns in an orchestra. Have you 
ever heard, any violins made by Chas. B. 
stevens, LaCrosse, Wis.,. that. youmeam 
recommend them? 

Hoping for a reply, I am, 

, EpwArpD TABOR. 
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Whenever any people have had a 


high ideal, when they have been de- 
voted to any religious ideal whatever, 
it has always been accompanied by 
music. 


a a 
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Bernhard Listemann 


1 HE more we ruminate, the more 
weurealize the imimense: debt 
which America’s musical pub- 
lic owes to those who have 
prepared the way. Among the mu- 
sical evangelists are J. K. Paine, Theo- 
dore Thomas, Major Higginson, B. J. 
Lang, and those associated with them, 
prominent among whom is Bernhard 
Listemann, the violinist, an artist of 
the highest rank, who has done mucn 
toward musical development in bos- 
ton, and, indeed, the United States. 

His uncle started him in his violin 
education at the age of four. 
Later he_ studied with Con- 
certmeister Ullrich, of Sonder- 
hausen.. David, iat= Leipsic; 
Vieuxtemps and Joachim. As 
a boy of 15 he played among 
the first violinists of the 
Gewandhaus Orchestra when 
Liszt conducted performances 
of his symphonic poems, “Les 
Preludes” and “Mazeppa,” and 
Hans von Bulow gave one of 
the fitst performances of Liszt’s 
Eee flat concerto. —lhese.com- 
positions were then new and 
were not always well accepted. 
“Les Preludes” was much ap- 
plauded; Von Bulow was 
greeted with a compound of 
applause and hisses; “Mazep- 
pa” met with only a handclap 
or two. No doubt these con- 
certs made a deep impression 
upon the young man, and Mr. 
Listemann has not swerved 
from his early inclinations, for 
he has done much to acquaint 
America with many of Liszt’s 
remarkable works. 

At the age of 17 Bernhard 
Listemann was appointed con- 
certmeister of the court orches- 


tray a kince Kidelstadt, THe isto 
our knowledge probably the youngest 
concertmeister ever appointed. With 
Meyer, Alide’ Topp ‘and other well 
known: artists of the day, Fritz and 
Bernhard. Listemann -came to the 
United States, and’ shortly after set- 
tled tn Boston.. Here the latter was 
appointed concertmaster of the Har- 
vard Musical Association, but two 
years later left Boston to become con- 
certmaster of the Theodore Thomas 


orchestra. Between Thomas and Liste- 
mann there was the closest friendship. 


BERNHARD LISTEMANN 
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Those were the never-to-be-forgotten 
days of Anton Rubinstein, Wieniaw- 
ski, Anne Mehlig, Marie Krebs, etc. 

A few years later the Boston Phil- 
harmonic Club was organized, which, 
under the leadership of Mr. Liste- 
mann, traveled over most of the United 
States. Mr. Listemann was associated 
with von Bulow when he first came to 
America. At that time Von Bulow 
was in the flush of his enthusiasm for 
the rich works of Tschaikowsky. It 
was probably at Von Bulow’s sugges- 
tion that the Philharmonic Club played 
Tschaikowsky’s quartet, op. 2, for the 
first tinve> in: the United: States: 

When the composer, in Russia, re- 
ceived advices of the warm reception 
of his quartet, he immediately for- 
warded the score of his second quartet 
to Listemann. 

Mr. Listemann had always in his 
mind the thought of a Boston orches- 
tra “for the musical stagnation in that 
city became a matter of great concern 
to everybody. Musicians of high 
standing left the city which offered 
nothing to them. <The late Mr. Lange 
even came to me one day complaining 
bitterly about the state of affairs, and 
looking for some remedy. The con- 
certs of the Harvard Musical Associa- 
tion became monotonous owing to 
their ultra conservative policy. New 
blood and ideas were needed. I fought 
for the introduction of the new music, 
including Wagner, _ making many 
enemies in the camps of the elders. But 
I stuck to my plan to found an orches- 
tra for the purpose of giving the mu- 
sic of the grandest modern masters a 
hearing. After many difficulties we 
got them together upon a co-operative 
basis. 
had? to rearrangeymost ol ine scores 
for this small band of instruments, 
until it became possible to enlarge the 
orchestra. I had the satisfaction of 
winning the good will of public and 
press from the start, everyone hailing 


There were only 32 so that | 


the enterprise as a step in: the Tight 
direction.” 

Among the soloists who assisted the 
orchestra this first season were Lilli 
Lehmann and Ole Bull, who was made 
an honorary member of the body. 

One evening he came to Listemann, 
and with much show of secrecy asked 
him to visit him at his apartments the 
following morning. “I have an un-. 
published composition by Mozart in 
manuscript. It is beautiful! I think. 
that you will agree that I better play 
it as an encore in the evening. No one 
will know what it is.” Behold! This 
wonderful composition was in the na- 
ture of divertimento, which was known 
by musicians in general, being often 
played upon the flute. When Bull was 
told this he said: “Oh, very well, 
then; if it has been played—’ Boston 
never heard Ole Bull play from the 
Mozart manuscript, beautiful as it was. 

These concerts aroused the enthusi- 
astic interest of Professor Paine, and 
they were repeated in Cambridge. The 
Faust Symphony of Liszt was given 
for the first time in Boston, a symph- 
ony which Mr. Listemann considers one 
of the very greatest in modern litera- 
ture. John S. Dwight lived in those 
days, and his Journal of Music had 
wide circulation and influence—in- 
fluence which endured for a rather sur- 
prising length of time, considering that 
Dwight was an ultra-conservative who 
planted himself obstinately in the path 
of progress. One day he was come up 
with. In Boston, Professor. Paine 
played a little-known prelude and 
fugue, by Bach, on the organ. Dwight 
did not know this piece, so he was sus- 
picious of its merits. The next issue 
of the music Journal commented upon 
the concert thuswise: | > Proteases 
Paine played estimably, but it is a pity 
that he wasted his time upon so poor 
and obscure a composition.” 

Dwight was not the only man averse 
to the Faust Symphony. Benjamin ~ 

(Continued on page 57) 
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Hugo Kortschak 


Hugo Kortschak comes from the town 
of Graz, the capital city of Styria, Prov- 
ince of Austria. His father, Johann 
Kortschak is of Polish descent and was a 
teacher of violin, piano and voice-in the 
teacher’s seminary of Graz and all of his 
six children found in him the most loving 
and patient teacher for their musical edu- 
cation. When six years of age Hugo 
Kortschak had his first violin lessons and 
soon he could participate in chamber 
music with the elder members of the 
family. From his tenth year on he fre- 
quently appeared in public concerts in 
Graz and smaller towns nearby. But the 
father did not want any one of his chil- 
dren to take up music as a profession, so 


he went to high school and after grad- 
uating from the same to the ‘Technische 
Hochschule” in Graz to became a civil 
engineer, But during all’ this: time he 
kept up the study of violin continuously 
and earnestly and was very busy taking 
part in chamber music and orchestra con- 
certs and already had a class of pupils 
when he was fourteen years old. 

When Kubelik came to Graz making 
a rousing sticcess in seven successive 
concerts, the elder Kortschak began to 
study the works of Sevcik and was so en- 
thusiastic over them that he gave his con- 
sent for his son to go to the Prague Con- 
servatory for a trial year to study with 
Sevcik, who after this encouraged him to 
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continue. He graduated from the con- 
servatory in July, 1904, in his twentieth 
year of age, and won with his playing of 
the Goldmark Concerto at the large Ru- 
dolfinum Hall of Prague, an unusual 
success. 

Immediately he was engaged as first 
violinist by the Berlin Philharmonic Or- 
chestra, which offered him a most splen- 
did opportunity to get acquainted with 
the orchestral literature. 


In the spring of 1905 he received an 


offer from Professor Hugo Heermann of 
Frankfurt on der Main, who had just 
established a violin school of his own and 
engaged him as his assistant and repre- 
sentative for the time that he made his 
big concert tour around the world. After 
the return of Prof. Heermann, Kortschak 
was made a member of the celebrated 
Museums’ Quartet, in which Hugo Heer- 
mann was first violin; Hugo Becker, ’cel- 
list and Fritz Bassermann, viola. With 
this quartet he made tours not only in 
Germany, but as far as Madrid, Spain. 
At the same time he began his career as a 
solo violinist with recitals and orchestra 
engagements in Frankfurt on der Main, 
Prague, Graz, Heidelberg and some other 
smaller towns. In the fall of 1906 Prof. 
Heermann accepted the position of direc- 
tor of the violin department of the Chi- 
cago Musical College and one year after 
that, Kortschak, who had in the mean- 
time been owner and director of the 
Heermann School in Frankfurt, followed 
him to Chicago to become one of the 
faculty of the Chicago Musical College 
and to be again a member of the Heer- 
mann string quartet (with Bruno Stein- 
del and Emil Heermann.) 

He was engaged at once as a first vio- 
linist by Mr. Stock, conductor of the 
Thomas Orchestra, but resigned from 
this position after the first year to devote 
himself entirely to his pupils and solo 
engagements. 

When in the spring of 1910 second con- 
certmaster Ludwig Becker resigned from 
his position with the Thomas Orchestra, 
the same was offered to Kortschak, who 


accepted, and resigned in the following 
season from his position at the Chicago 
Musical College to have his own private 
studio. He was granted a leave of ab- 
sence during the season of 1912-13, when 
he made a big concert tour in Europe. 
He appeared in Berlin in nine public 
concerts; once with the Philharmonic 
Orchestra and also with the Bluthner 
Orchestra, and recitals, including most of 
the big violin works; also with the Kon- 
zertvereins Orchestra in Munich and with 
the Tonkimstler Orchestra in Vienna; in 
both of these cities his orchestra concerts 
were followed by recitals... Other -en- 
gagements led him to Frankfurt on der 
Main, Aschaffenburg (Bavaria), Zwic- 
kau (Saxonia), .Potsdam, Schwerein, 
Prague and Graz.. A class of his Ameri- 
can pupils had followed him to Berlin 
and some of them went with him to the 
country home of his parents in St. Veit 
near Graz, to continue their studies there 
during the summer. 

In his orchestra concerts in Berlin, 
Vienna and Munich he gave the first 
performances of the Noren Concerto in 
this city, Heinrich Noren, the composer, 
conducting. The other works were the 
Brahm’s Concerto and the Reger Sonata 
for violin alone, op. 91, No. 2. 

After his return, in his Chicago posi- 
tion with the Chicago Symphony Or- 
chestra he performed the Noren Concerto — 
for the first time in America. 

Other works which received their first 
American performances through him on 
previous occasions are: The Violin Con- 
certo by Tor Aulin in G minor (with Chi- 
cago Symphony Orchestra), Sonata, op. 
91, No. 2, and Chaconne in G minor by 
Max Reger and the Sonata for Violin 
and Piano by Adolf Brune. 
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In music, the world will find in the 
end an art or means, which not alone 
makes for brain growth, but, with its 
joy and charm, brings us closer to all. 
things which are lovely, good and kind. 
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BERNHARD LISTEMANN 
(Continued from page 54) 


Woolf was then flourishing the stylus 
and incidentally composing operettas. 

Criticus saw to it that Musicus got 
an invitation to an early rehearsal of 
this operetta. In the midst of an act, 
during some customary  horse-play, 
one of the actors. suddenly put his hand 
to his ear, as if in violent pain. “What 
has happened?” asked his fellow. “Oh, 
I heard some frightful sound which re- 
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minded me of the Faust Symphony.” 

In the following year the Philhar- 
monic Society was inaugurated, chiefly 
to take charge of the business affairs 
of the orchestra. To follow Mr. Liste- 
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G. FERRATA 


Opus 7 


Italian | 
Spring Melodies 


12 Original Compositions for 
Violin and Piano 


Contents: 
Berceuse Sol, re, la, mi Scherzin. 
Valse Gentile Mazurka 
Minuet Barcarolle Triste 
Love Song Tarantelle 
Gavotte Elle Danse 


Dialogue d’Amour Marche Funebre 
Complete, net $1.25 


SPECIAL—Upon receipt of One Dollar, a copy of 
the above-mentioned volume will be mailed to 
any address. 


By the same Composer: 


String Quartet, Op. 28 
Score $1.50 Parts $2.00 
An interesting ‘‘Ferrata’”’ circular, as also our 
catalogue of Violin and Piano music, will be mailed 
upon request. ; 
“Wischer’s Edition’? can be obtained through 
every first class music house. 
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JUST PUBLISHED 


Preparatory Position Studies 
BY 
MAX I. FISCHEL 


A series of Easy Progressive Studies 
in the first 7 Positions. 


Comprising Standard Etudes and 
Studies arranged and selected in 
progressive order from the works of 
the best violin composers. Care- 
fully Edited and Supplied with 
Original Preparatory Exercises 
through all keys. 


Sent on selection with return privi- 
leges. Price, $1.00 net. 


GAMBLE HINGED MUSIC CO., 


PUBLISHERS AND DEALERS 
67 East Van Buren St., Chicago 
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mann’s career from this time on in de- 
tail would involve the story of much 
of the musical history of this country. 
During the following summer Mr. 
Higginson, who had doubtless watched 
carefully the different phases of mu- 
sical Boston, organized the Symphony 
Orchestra, with George Henschel con- 


ductor and Bernhard Listemann con-. 


cert master. Mr. Gericke appeared, and 
later the violinist left the symphony, 
now well on its way. 

“With my- sextet, which I kept in- 
tact, I fulfilled a great number of en- 
gagements in the New England states 
as well as in the west. My principal 
time, however, I gave to teaching, and 
I have much satisfaction in saying that 
few teachers have trained more useful 
musicians than I.” | 

Mr. Listemann took the direction of 
the violin classes at the Chicago Mu- 
sical College, where he remained four- 
teen" years, until "his Tetutuy tor boston. 
He organized a quartet, the personnel 
of which included E. Boegner, dater 
concert master of the New Metropoli- 
tan Opera House orchestra; Kuhn, the 
leader of the second violins in the same 
orchestra, and Bruno Steindel, “one of 
the best soloists I ever heard.” 

In 1907 Mr. Listemann went with 
his family to Boston, and returned in 
the fall iot "1900" toeChicaro, Acca. 
sional concert trips with his daughter, 
the soprano, and also a good pianist, 
takes part of his. timenbutether larger 
portion of it he gives to his pupils. 

We deem it only just to mention that 
a number of works of more or less 
prominent composers have _ found, 
through Mr. Listemann, a first hearing 
in America. Among them are: 


Joachim—Hungarian Concerto (com- 
plete: 

Vieuxtemps—A minor Concerto. 

Ernst—F sharp minor Coricerto. 

F. Listemann—G minor Concerto. 

F, Listemann—D minor Concerto. 

Reinecke—G major Concerto. 


Dvorak—A minor Concerto. 
Tschaikowsky—Concerto in D. 
Paganini—Concerto in D (complete). 


Among his more prominent pupils 
may be mentioned: Francis Macmil- 
len, Floritzel Von Reuter, Charles Hig- 
gins, Chicago Grand Opera; Louis 
Eaton, Boston Grand Opera; Walde- 
mar. von ~Geltch,. Ditector@avinisc 
School, Univ. Wisconsin; Theodore 
Lindberg, Dir. Wichita College of Mu- 
sic, _Kan.; Johannes Brill, Propgiesss 
Cons.,. Hanover, Germany; To URiigee 
William. Haesche, Orchestral” Conds 
New Haven, Conn.; Benjamin Cutter, 
Prof. New England Cons., Boston; 
Daniel’ Kuntz, Fred Mahn, Willie 
Krafft, R. Marble; “J. Hichiemeenens 
Mullally, all. members of Boston 
Symphony Orchestra. 

Jenny Ladd, Boston; John Streeter, 
Rochester, N. Y.; A. Barbour iono- 
lulu; Bertha Webb,” N. Ysa yy ee 
McKinley, Cond. Castle Square The- 
ater; Edwin A. -Sabin, Lillian G@hanee 
ler, Edith Christie, W. Dodge, Boston; 
Frank Winters, Johanna Von Ackeren, 
Berlin, Ger.; Fanny Losey, (Sige 
Minn.; Alice Clough, Burlington; 
Iowa; Louis Blackman, T. M. Paulsen, 
Chicago; Ebba Hyjertstedt; @Berim: 
Ger.; James Voss, William Hoffman, 
Chicago; Joseph Gahm, Prof., Topeka, 
Kan.; “Mrs. Hall Thatcher 
Louis Magnus, Chicago; George Bray- 
ley, Boston; *Fred Given; Gna 
Maine; B. J. Holmberg, Jos. Daudelin; 
Agnes Gray, St. Louis; Vera Watson: 
Lima; Ida Howard, Boston; George 
Baum, Minneapolis, Minn.; Carl Mol- 
ler, Zanesville; Ohio; ‘Otto. Trentiem: 
Chicago; John Behr, Orchestral Cond., 
Kansas City, Mo.; Mary Othman, New 
3edford, Mass.; Abbie. Clark Hogan, 
Junction City, Kan.; Josephine Jones, 
Muncie, Ind.; Winifred Townsend, 
J. Pinedo, William Konrad, Mary H. 
Carroll, Agnes Pringle, Chicago; Mig- 
non Coursen, La Fayette. 
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Caprice Caracteristique 
FOR VIOLIN AND PIANO 


By KARL RISSLAND 


First Violinist, Boston Symphony Orchestra. 
Composer of the Successful ROMANZA in G. 


Price, postpaid - : 


Grade 4-5 


38 cents, net 


HIS is a spirited Scherzo, brighe of mood, piquant in melody. 

It is especially varied and rich in rhymth, and the practical 

quality of the composer’s musicianship has enabled him to 
display the characteristic resources of the violin while remaining 
within the bounds of moderate difficulty. The buoyant humor 
and the scintillant tonal effects of this new composition will win 
instant appreciation from every audience. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY 


150 Tremont Street 


Don’t Listen to the Band 
The voice of the cello, 
Exquisite and mellow, 
Is sweet to a soul that’s in pain; 
I love the “toot, toot,” 
Of the resonant flute, 
And the violin’s sobbing refrain. 


The cornet and fife 
Help me bear up with life, 
While the note of the trombone is 
balm, 
And the sweet pi-an-o 
Razes sadness and woe 
With its softly melodious psalm. 


The organ is there 
With the melody rare, 
And even a jew’s harp will do, 
But save us, alack! 
From the torturing rack 
Of the band and its hullabaloo. 
Chicago Record-Herald. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


PARLOW SOLOIST. WITH DAMROSCH 

Kathleen Parlow made her third ap- 
pearance in New York within one week 
when she was soloist at the first con- 
cert of the Symphony Concerts for 
Young People given by Walter Dam- 
rosch and the New York Symphony 
Orchestra at Carnegie Hall. 

Conductor Damrosch repeated the 
program which he had played the week 
previous in Brooklyn. Huis scheme for 
these concerts this year is an exposi- 
tion of the various orchestral instru- 
ments for the young persons who 
attend these concerts. Saint-Saens’s 
“Le Rouet d’?Omphale’” was chosen to 
illustrate the oboe, while Beethoven’s 
driomiors@)boe. Clarinets and siinelish 
Horn, admirably played by Messrs. 
Labarte, Langenus and Addimando, 
showed the three wind instruments em- 
ployed with much charm by a master 
of their possibilities. 


Ge 
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LISLE DUNNING 
Violinist 


Review Building 


Spokane, Wash. 


Pupil of 
Lucile du Pré 
Denver 


Winfred R. Colton 


Violinist and Teacher 


University of South Dakota School of Music 
Vermillion, South Dakota 


Miss Parlow repeated the fine per- 
formance of the Bruch D Minor Con- 
certo which she had played the Sunday 
before as soloist with the Symphony 


Society. In her playing of the work 
her exceptional technic, her large and 
individual tone, even and round in text- 
ure, had full play. 


FAVORITE MELODIES 


JUST PUBLISHED 


For Violin and Piano 


Arranged in the First Position 
by P. F. Del Campisglio 


Excellent for Teaching Purposes 


Violin and Piano, 20 cents each 
Violin Solo, 10 cents each 


Angels’ Serenade 

Barcarolle (Tales of Hoffman) 
Cavaleria Rusticana 
Handel’s Largo 

Melody in F 

The Palms 

Sextette from Lucia 

Simple Aveu 

Toreador’s Song 

Valse Bleue (and 12 others) 


Ask for Thematic Circulars 


HAMILTON S. GORDON 


141-5 W. 36th St., New York City 


Art As It Is 


“Among the students who did most 
to prevent my task being a sinecure,” 
says Mr. Beckwith, “was one young 
woman: whose backwardness and total 
lack of interest finally roused my ire. 
While criticizing an unusually bad 
piece of her work I asked, exasperat- 
edly: ‘Why do you come here, any- 
way?’ ; 

““Because,’ she answered, ‘my twin : 
sister takes her violin lesson at home 
at just this hour, and I havewtamae 
something to get out of the reach of 
the sounds, so I thought I would study 
ar cee 

a 
C.- OO. De lavigne 


And there is a violinist in Pennsyl- 
vania that should be encouraged. He 
sends out circulars, or rather letter: 
heads, in which he informs the public : 
that he is “second to none in the pub- . 
lic’s eye. Now sober and reliable.” 
However stormy his past, he can today 
be trusted with a fiddle; nor is he im- 
provident, a scatterer, reckless. In the’ 
upper left-hand corner of the letter- 
head is the motto: Terms'C.20eig=@ 

——— 4H 
Sympathetic 

Myer (proudly)—My son is learning 
to play on the violin. 

Gyer—Well, you have my sym- 
pathy: I have a dog that howls at the 
moon. 


ao 
Worst to Come 


“Do you think we have heard the 
worst of the discords in our party?” 

“Not yet,’ replied the musical man. 
“Just wait till our amateur orchestra 
eets to practicing.” 
44 4 ——__ 

So Foolish 

Jack—My brother is the most jealous 
man on earth. 

Fred—How is that? 

Jack—Why, his wife plays the fiddle 
and he is jealous of her bow. 
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» * y [QO F I OVIDEH MUSIN’S 
VIRTUOSO SCHOOL 
mcgeanized as the LEADING School of Violin Playing in the United States 


Mr. Musin brings to bear his SUPREME knowledge and experience as Teacher and Concert Artist of 
40 years’ standing, and imparts the innermost secrets of the art as only a master can. By reason of his 
/ long and intimate personal association with Vieuxtemps, Wieniawski, Max Bruch, Brahms, Lalo, Saint 
1 Saens and other contemporary celebrities, OVIDE MUSIN is the ONLY authority in America to-day qual- 
| ified to teach the great Concertos and Violin Solos according to the authentic interpretations and classical 
traditions as handed down to him by the composers themselves. 

Violinists unable to come to New York can receive instruction from this eminent Virtuoso and Pro- 
fessor without leaving their homes, through 


OVIDE MUSIN’S SCIENTIFIC COURSE OF 
LESSONS IN VIOLIN PLAYING BY CORRESPONDENCE 


In these lessons (indispensable to amateurs and professionals) Mr. Musin has con- 
centrated every fundamental principle of violin-playing essential to the cultivation 
of tone, development of technic, and control of the bow. His SPECIAL SYSTEM con- 
siderably shortens the time ordinarily required to learn the violin and accomplishes 
remarkable results. TWO SPECIMEN LESSONS—in Tonal, Bowing or Technical—for $1.00 SPECIAL— 


will bear this out. 
NEW COMPOSITIONS FOR VIOLIN (with Piano acc.): 
Nightingale (brilliant concert number) 75c , Mazurka Elegante (fascinating solo) 
Extase (captivating valse lente) ; Swan Song (a beautiful tone-picture) 
Slumber Song (charming, effective) combined with the rhythmical 
Melodrame (exceptional duet for two violins).50c a la Gavotte 
These and others in new FREE Thematic Catalog. Prices Net 


OVIDE MUSIN’S VIRTUOSO SCHOOL OF VIOLIN 


S1 west 26th Street Dept. V=s5 NEw YORK, N. Y. 


PHILIPP MITTELL 


Teacher of Violin 
939 Eighth Ave., N. Y. 


EVALYN CRAWFORD 


Special Accompanist to Violinists 
TRIOS— SALON WORK 


172 West 72nd St. - NEW YORK 


Van Dyke Studios, 


Zoellner Quartet Gdna Minor 


Manager HARRY CULBERTSON Solo Violinist and Teacher 
Fine Arts Building CHICAGO 266 W. 71st St., NEW YORK CITY 


JOSEF URDANG MARY DENNISON GAILEY 
Member New York Symphony Orchestra 
Solo Violinist VIOLINIST 


and Teacher 122 West 49th St. NEW YORK CITY 
Studio: 1524 Bedford Ave. BROOKLYN, N. Y. : 


UNIVERSITY SCHOOL OF MUSIC ALMA B. CONREY 


Ann Arbor, Michigan Albert A. Stanley, Director TEA SHOP 


Highest standards; Faculty 30 expert musicians; Concerts by 
world’s artists; May Festival four days; Faculty concerts; 150 MBetet Satie | SL EEES 


Splendid Violin department; Symphony orchestra of fifty 
players. Send for illustrated calender. HOMELIKE MEALS 


CHARLES A, SINK, Secretary 310 Maynard Street. __ ‘* Men Feel at Home Here, too’ 
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A NEW KIND OF VIOLIN CATALOGUE 


Artistic—as the unique merit of Collingwood Violins demands. 
Unigue—because Mr. Joseph Colling wood’s remarkable article 
on “Tone Building and the Choice of a Violin” is less an ad- 
vertisement than sane, practical advice to prospective pur- 


chasers of a violin, based on his great experience and world- 
wide reputation. Valuable—because you will be enabled with 
this Catalogue to buy a violin intelligently. Send for a copy 
to-day. JOSEPH COLLINGWOOD & SON, Ottumwa, lowa. 


THE VIOLIN TEACHER’S GUIDE 
(115 pp.) 

A graded and classified ust of Violin Music selected 

from the publications and importations of G. Schirmer 

and The Boston Music Co. 


Sent to any address free of charge 


Postage three cents 
G. SCHIRMER (Inc.), 3 E. 43d St.. NEW YORK 


PETROWITSCH BISSING 
RUSSIAN VIOLINIST 


Artistic Violin Instruction 
Author of celebrated ‘‘Synthetical Violin Technic”’ 
(Former Sevcik Pupil) 


500 Kimball Hall CHICAGO 
Send for Booklet. 


ERITTMEISTER 


VIOLINIST 


Northwestern Conservatory of Music, 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


EMANUEL MUELLER 


VIOLINIST 


Coe College Conservatory CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 


YOUR COMPOSITION Sons. Piano Solo, Band. Orchestra Mandolin 


Guitar, Banjo or Music Book 
COMPOSERS SEND YOUR MANUSCRIPTS 
We arrange, make music plates, and print music of all kinds, 
secure copyrights, etc. ESTIMATES CHEERFULLY GIVEN. 
Our motto, “Once a customer, always a customer.” Corres- 
pondence solicited. References, any Chicago Publisher. 


H.S. TALBOT & CO, siice 105s" teatiorn st thcage 


VIOLIN TRICK SOLOS 
With Piano Acc. 

“Tis the Last Rose of Summer” £w,,flerman’s latest 

Better than the “MOCKING BIRD” 


G. H. SCHUSTER MUSIC CO. 


34 So. Main, Salt Lake City, Utah 


Books Beethoven Loved 
According to an’ “article Vitti 
Deutsche Rundschau, signed by Profes- 
sor Albert Leitzmann, Beethoven loved 
to read and re-read constantly the same 
books. He had for preferences three 
lexicons, Latin, French, and Italian, 


two volumes of Shakespeare, translated 


German 


9 


into by Eschenburg, the 
“Odyssey” of Homer, in Voss’s trans- 
lation, Goethe’s “Divan Occidental,” 
and a work of the rationalist, Sturm. 
These examples carry imnumerable 
signs of the hands of Beethoven and 
marginal annotations of all sorts. Bee- 
thoven had -not, to his. greateremnes 
any knowledge of Greek. He under- 
stood a little Latin; Italian was fa- 
miliar enough to him; and he knew 
French and English badly. He really 
preferred Greek literature, that is to 
say, Homer. He thought for a long 
time of writing an opera on the sub- 
ject of Ulysses at Ithaca. 


Music Books for Gtfts 


The Violinist is prepared to sup- 
ply the following music books at 
the prices listed below, postpaid. 
All of these works make excellent 
gift books. 


Education of a Music Lover 
by Dickinson Price $1.50 


Harmonic Part CAviting 


by White Price $1.25 


Analpsis and Interpretation of 


Special Violin Compositions 
by Eighteen American Teachers Price $ .90 


@peras Every Child Should Know 


Price $1.00 


by Dolores Bacon 


Wiolin Makers Gutde 


Price $ .30 


The above prices include postage. Send your 
orders accompanied by check or money order to 


THE VIOLINIST 


. 431 South Wabash Avenue - - - Chicago 
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 B/BERNHARD LISTEMANN 
VIOLIN SOLOIST & TEACHER OF ADVANCED PUPILS 


Studios, 519 Fine Arts Bldg. Wednesdays and Saturdays from 1 p. m. 
Reciaenes 611 Fullerton Ave., Chicago 


Studio 
P. rofessor Alexander Sebal 81 Mies Building 
VIOLIN VIRTUOSO AND TEACHER Bt i 


Chicago 
Management ERNEST L. BRIGGS, Steinway Hall. Chicago 


HUGO KORTSCHAK 


Available for Concerts, Recitals and Musicals 


PUPILS ACCEPTED. 718 Fine Arts Bldg. CHICAGO 


Residence: 5235 Cornell Ave. Phone Hyde Park 6498 


JOSEPH T. OHLHEISER 


ALEXANDER LEHMANN’S 
Teacher of the Violin Oo VIOLIN SCHOOL 2 


Suite 730-31 Fine Arts Bldg, Chicago on ean Suite 718 Fine Arts Blag., CHICAGO 


i CALLOW ‘BECKER 


VIOLINIST Violinist 
606 ances HALL DUNE LM Columbia School of Music, Chicago 


+ ZUKOWSKY VIOLIN SCHOOL MAX | FISCH EL 
- Studio: 619 Fine Arts Building ; 

A Member Theodore Thomas Orchestra SOLO VIOLINIST 

N Soloist with Feet} eae at Dresden | AND TEACHER 

“ For Concert Engagements Address 610 Fine Arts Building, Chicago, III. 
Rm MARTIN FRANK, 420 Fine Arts Bidg. 
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Professional Directory 


Violin Makers, Dealers, Etc. 


ALBERT, Charles F., 205 S. 9th St., Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. 

BOOTHE KNOSLIP VIOLIN PAD, 
504, 203 South Dearborn St. 

BRYANT, O. H., 250 Huntington Ave., Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

ee B. S., 205 W. ist St., Oswego, 


COLLINGWOOD, JOSEPH & SON, Ot- 


tumwa, lowa. 

CONN, C. G., Elkhart, Ind. 

COPLAND, J. N., & CO., 63 E. Adams St., 
Chicago, 

CREMONA SEAL, 304 S. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago. 

DITSON, OLIVER, CO., 150 Tremont St., 
Boston, Mass. 

FARLEY, CHARLES EMERY, 780 Broad- 
way, Everett, Mass. 

FRIEDRICH, JOHN, & BRO., 279 5th Av., 
New York City. 

FRITZSCH, BERNHARD, 
Stas Cincinnatiat: 

GEMUNDER, AUGUST, & SONS, 42 E. 
23d St., New York City. 

GOSS, WALTER &., Room 316, 218 Tre- 
mont St., Boston, Mass. 

HORN, FREDERICK A., Loami, IIl. 

HORVATH, JULIUS D., 1037 Third Ave., 
New York City. 

HOWE, ELIAS, COMPANY, 88 Court St., 
Boston, Mass. 

KINNEY, EDWARD, 
St., Springfield, Mass. 

KNOPF, -H. R., 119 East 23rd St, New 
Votke City: 

KRETZSCHMAR, H. A., 21 E. Van Buren 
St., Chicago. 

LEWIS, WM., & SON, 225 S. Wabash Av., 
Chicago. 

LUNDH, JACOB O., 920 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

LYON & HEALY, Wabash and Adams, 
Chicago. 

MARKERT, JOHN, & CO., 33 W. 8th St., 
New York City. 

MUSICIANS’ SUPPLY CO., 62 Lagrange 
St., Boston, Mass. 

PATTERSON, J. W., Box 118, Chicago. 

PFEIFFER, S., 1368-70 Broadway, New 
Wikies 
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242 Worthington 


Nicolett Av., 


ROOT, E. T., & SONS, 1529 E. 55th St., 
Chicago. 


SCHMIDT BROS. COMPANY, 308 Euclid 
Ave., Cleveland, O. 


STEVENS, CHARLES B., La Crosse, Wis. 
TERRELL, W. H., Clyde, North Carolina. 


THOMA, JACOB & SON, 47 Winter St., 
Boston, Mass. 


TIETGEN, HANS, 12 W. 40th St., New 
York City. 


TINDALE CABINET CO., 1 W. 34th St., 
New York City. 

ULBRICH-TATTER, 11926 S. Halsted St., 
Chicago. 

WAGNER & GEORGE, 
Hall, Chicago. 

WILDMAN, L. P., Box 396 Danbury, Conn. 

WOLCOTT, H. H., DeKalb, Ill. 


1000 Steinway 


Publishers. 


BREITKOPF & HAERTEL, 24 W. 20th 
St., New York City. 


DITSON, OLIVER, CO., 150 Tremont St., 
Boston, Mass. 


FISCHER, J. & BRO., 7-11 Bible House, 
New York City. . 

GAMBLE-HINGED MUSIC CO., 67 E. 
Van Buren St., Chicago. 

HINDS, NOBLE & ELDREDGE, 15-19 
West 15th St., New York City. 

eran PUBLISHING CO., Lincoln 

ebr. 


SCHMIDT, ARTHUR P., 120 Boylston St., 
Boston, Mass. 


SCHUSTER, G. H., MUSIC CO., 34 Main 
Sty Salt Lake Gity,-Utalr 


STRONG, W. F., Dixon, III. 
SUMMY, CLAYTON F., 64 East Van Bu- 
ren St., Chicago: 
TONE-FINDER SYSTEM, St. Helena, 
polit: 


VIOLINIST PUBLISHING CO., 431 S. 
Wabash Av., Chicago. 
WITMARK, M. & SONS, Witmark Bldg., 
New York City. 
Virtuosi and Teachers. 
ALBERT TEACHER®S’ AGENCY, 623 S. 
Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


BECKER, LUDWIG, Columbia School of 
Music Chicago. 


sey 
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BIELITZKY, JOSEPH, 1238 No. Clare- 
mont Av., Chicago, III. 

BISSING, PETROWITSCH, 500 Kimball 
Hall, Chicago. 


CALLOW, GUY, 606 Kimball Hall, Chi- 
cago. 

COLTON, WINFRED R., Vermillion, 
os 

CRAWFORD, EVALYN, 172 W. 72nd St.; 
New ¥ ork. 


CONREY, ALMA B., Tea Shop, 150 W. 
Ditiiot.. New Yorkr City. 

DUNNING, LISLE, Review Bldg., Spo- 
kane, Wash. 

FISCHEL, MAX I., 610 Fine Arts Bldg., 
Chicago. 

FOERSTEL, EDMUND, St. Paul Sym- 
phony Orchestra, St. Paul, Minn. 
GAILEY, MARY DENNISON, i122 W. 

49th St., New York City. 
GOLDBLATT, MAURICE H., Chicago 
Musical College, Chicago. 


GOLDMAN, ALFRED, 521 Fine Arts 
Bldg., Chicago. Phone, Ravens. 3301. 

HOEVEL, HEINRICH, 49 South Eighth 
St: Minneapolis, Minn. 


HRUSA, GEORGE, 1955 S. Kedzie 1 eee 
Chicag O. 


ITTE, FRITZ, (Chicago Orchestra), 1225 


Morse Av. Chicaso’ ~Plone Rogers 
Pk. 6664. 

KORTSCHAK, HUGO, 718 Fine Arts 
Bldg., Chicago, Il. 

KRIENS, CHRISTIAN, 345 West 70th 
St., New York City. 

LISTEMANN, BERNHARD, 519 Fine 
Arts Bldg., Chicago. 

MICHAELIS, RALPH, 61 Auditorium 


Bldg., Chicago. 
MINOR, EDNA, 266 W. 71st St., New York 


City. 

MITTEL, PHILIP, 939 Eighth Ave., N. Y. 
MUELLER, EMANUEL, Coe College 
Conservatory, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 
OHLHEISER, JOSEPH T., 719 Fine Arts 

Bldg., Chicago. 
ONDRICEK, EMANUEL, 246 Huntington 
Ave., Boston, Mass. 
RITTMEISTER, HEINRICH, The Leam- 
ington, Minneapolis, Minn. 
SEBALD,ALEXANDER, 81 Auditorium 
Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
URDANG, JOSEF, 1524 Bedford Ave., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

ZOELLNER QUARTET, c/o Harry Cul- 
bertson, Fine Arts Bldg., Chicago. 
ZUKOWSKY, ALEXANDER, Fine Arts 

Bldg., Chicago. 


Conservatories. 


BERLITZ SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES, 
Auditorium Tower, Chicago. 


—6 


BRYANT, EO C245 No. Wawrence Aves 
Wichita, Kansas. 

LEHMANN’S VIOLIN SCHOOL, Fine 
Arts Bldg., Chicago. 

MUSIN, OVIDE, VIRTUOSO SCHOOL 
OF VIOLIN, 51 W. 76th St., New 
York City. 


UNIVERSITY SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 


Music Printing. 


SCHIRMER, G., Dept. P., 3 East 43rd St., 
New York City. 

TALBOT, H. S., & CO., 
St., Chicago. 


105 S. Dearborn 


(Continued from page 16) 


retention are matters that may be 
safely left to the judgment as well as 
the convenience of the experimentor. 
“A little learning may be a dangerous | 
thing,” but even a slight use of the 
means suggested will prove beneficial. 
In the case of real -young pupils the 
teacher’s guidance and advice should 
be sought and followed. Since the 
separators do not press directly upon 
the arteries or nerve branches of the 
fingers, few restrictions need be placed 
upon their use or time of retention 
save those suggested by that somewhat 
uncommon article, “common sense.” 
The*beneht to be derived Troni, the 
foregoing exercises and suggestions 
will, I believe, be especially appreci- 
ated by those who have been denied 
the advantages of early training, as 
well as. by those whose daily tasks 
have a tendency to unfit the hand for 
its work. With advancing years the 
need for some artificial means of re- 
taining the playing condition of earlier 
days is often felt while the busy 
teacher in his prime, as well as the 
concert player are. ever on ‘the alert 
for time-and-energy-saving expedients. . 
The desire to contribute in some de- 
eree toward this generally felt need has 
bcen my incentive in preparing this 
paper. 
J. WILLARD SWIHART. 
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LEFT HAND TECHNIC 


As Based Upon Interval Practice 
By J. GERALD MRAZ 


Before fully completed this work was submitted to Professor 
Otakar Sevctk of the Prague Conservatory of Music 
and received his entire approval. 


a Ree 


E author and composer of this work studied with Sevcik 
for five years, was a classsmate of Kubelik. The work 


is a thoroughly logical plan for acquiring left-hand technic 


through a classification of intervals. 
is characteristic of the book. 

As the plan is entirely independent of any 
it is a valuable supplement to any teacher’s course. 


stud. y’’ 


Thorough musicianship © 


‘‘course of 


Price, 1.00 Net. 
Address the Publishers 


THE VIOLINIST PUBLISHING COMPANY 


431 So. Wabash Avenue 


Musical America 


Edited by JOHN C. FREUND 
%ya 


HE LEADING WEEKLY 

MUSICAL NEWSPAPER. 

-( It contains correspondence 
from every important music center 
in the United States and abroad, 
besides articles of value to all 
classes of musicians or music lovers; 
interviews with the world’s great- 
est singers, pianists, violinists, etc., 
and illustrations of timely interest. 


Subscription Price: 


In:thesU. Secs raecc sors. were re he per year 
Foreign <cina nas oon eetear. 
Peri Copy rime sitive otriren 40 


PUBLISHED BY 


The Musical America Co. 
505 Fifth Avenue NEW YORK CITY 
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[Books for Violinists 


The following books will be sent to any 
of our readers on receipt of price. We 
prepay postage or express. 

Violin Maker’s Guide 
Directory of Musicians—Baltzell ..... 1.25 


The Child Violinist—Winn................ . 1.00 


| Popular History of Music—Mathews 2.00 


Education of a Music Lover— 


1.50 


1.00 


Key to Elements fe Harmony— 
Emery-Lynes 
Harmonic Part-Writing—White. .... 1 25 


Violinist Publishing Co. 


431 South Wabash Avenue 
CHICAGO 


Mies ee ft 
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ES a TY me a 
fie 


GET POSTAL PHOTOS OF 
Your F avorite Artists 


nie Ss : 
aC (ACH of us auntie: one or more of the eae players of 
our loved instrument and are eager to have some con- 


x eG ; crete reminders of them in our homes or studios. Few 


tresros things are so filled with inspiration for us as the face of © 


a master who has covered the whole field of the violin success- 
fully, and whom we gladly follow over the same ae with some- 


times pete a success. 


: These are Patinocyoe cues, 3 % x5 \ seehes. suitable 
for framing; beautiful, lifelike photos imported, and copies of 
authentic peteres extant. | 


a P rice, 5 cents each; 50 cents a dozen 


: ox COMPOSERS me ne VIOLINISTS sre fe aaeeaey 

Bach. © Schubert, Fr. : | | 

~ Beethoven, L. von Berea Rob. Bull, Ole J. Powell, Maud 
Bruch, Max. — ‘Saint Saens.- | _- Burmester, Willy Sarasate, P. de 
DeBeriot., .  —— Strauss, Rich. Carri, Ferd. —- Sauret, Emil 
Dvorak, Ant. Tschaikowsky, P. Elman, Mischa  Schradieck, Henry 

eens. EW. He Mews TPs (2) Halir, Carl . Spiering, Theo. 
Handel. ~~ ~Wagner, Rich. Heermann, Hugo Spohr, Louis 
Kreutzer, Conrad WwW Pnganiner, ne _Hubay, Jeno Stradivarius, Ant. - 
| aes Pode ye es: | pats Joachim, Jos. Thompson, C. 


| Kreisler, Fritz. . Vieuxtemps, Henry 
CONDUCTORS” :  Kubelik, J... = + Wieniawski, Henry 


Mahler, Gustav Richter, Dr. Hi Listemann, Ber. Wilhelmj, Aug. 
' Nikisch, Arth. = Stock, Frederick  Marteau, Henry Ysaye, Eug. 
 Nikisch, Arth. | Stokovsky, Leop.  Musin, Ovide = Zoellner Quartet 

: (with Orchestra) PC uier Theo. hace N. | Bukowsky, ope . 


THE VIOLINIST PUBLISHING COMPANY | 


431 South Wabash Avenue, re ea 


—_ pee Ls EAU A Pa LER SE RE We Nein SRE OS eid Ee 


nee re ois : Leet a ik : vi soa TS He yee 
az See er ee faa pee OIE 
ao, » — . 
A SEAN . Sed =. : ‘ 
hy * fi ge ¢ v7, 
oe ite "% 


“the cach Sania at composer, ide nee oy ieee 
~ Chicago Symphony. Orche a, has just completed ede 


SIX PIECES FOR YO ING VIOLINISTS 


With Piano pees 


Tey Ahest 6 Seléctions font the Six Pieces: 


From “Russian Folk ars | 


- Message 
from the ‘Cnpe ; 
ey oe ee 
fs “These six little ine bere 
‘ been written owith a view of | 
a. filling a a part of a very, large neg- | | 
lected space in the violin litera re 
th ture for beginners.” 


GIGHT IN GRANADA (Be 


- These Ne hae ae a 1 
in the first position. Atten-_ | 


tion has. been given to ‘Tone, : ae 


virtues” of the violinist, two: rs; 
which are e generally sorely | a! 
lected. ee 


"Adolph Rovenbecker ee 
ae 


Kae 


Ballade an 1d Rondo. aia ta coca 
Moderato. : nha 1 AVOLES, gi ahaa oi Bhs 


if Technic and Rhythm, three | " : 


oe a hit 2 {5 


hay young bili Hache needs fraieing ewe the Had of sue Coie cgi ma pore ws wel ee 0 ie i : 


be ombined, e greatest benefit is 
jeces for the young student. 
_ another skips in thir 


“as of his technical dexterity., And if these two essentials can. 
Mr. Rosenbecker has: accomplished this end in the set of six f 
Each piece has a definile technical object in view, one shif tin 
‘Each piece is a musical gem. ND ; 


Price 5 Oc hip Ag /. 3 0 see i ek containing these bak pieces ek of lin piety inaed 2 


; ae 
PS atk te 8. 
| nan = mi 
r Fifteen Cents 


‘FEBRUARY, 1914 


. usIC is a means of euiture: it is one of the greatest 
: 3 and, perhaps, the greatest factor in human civiliza- 
tion. Not until men shall use the art with a spirit 


iO reverence will it exercise those powers for which it | 
is designed. ‘The present generation of philosophers and teach- 
ers are only beginning to search for the real meaning and ex- | 
planation of the art, and they have not advanced sufficiently to 
» answer even these simple questions: What is music? Wherein 
Th . consists its great power OX eke | —Karl Merz. 


ph ae 


t Violinist Publishing Chekay 
aes 431 Ss. ‘WABASH AV.. CHICAGO 


B + TH 4, wes Wet wareeeemt e 
Tes FOL Ge ar eazy yt Se he ee a i 
era, Ae Te SS eae et = 


m Offer 
F RE E- | 


For Rocuring Subseri prides to The VIOLINIST 


7 W* are offering the following premiums to be sent, ‘postpaid, to any 

_ person sending us new or renewal subscriptions. | The premiums. 
offered for two subscriptions will also be sent for a two-year subscription, or 
the premium will be sent for one subscription and 50c additional. The 
premiums offered for three penny wel, ate: be sent for one subscrip- 4 
tion and 75c additional. | ea 


_ For One Subscription ae a For Two Subscriptions 


_ PRICE,$1.50,8 =| PRICE, $3.00 
Magia souk A. Mallek, (violin and piano.) Gyps cho Barl Ri Drake (violin and piano), 
Barcarolle—Blancke Blood (violin or viola and | Lat y Sen Technic as eBased pos Systemized 
piano). eA Intervals. J.Gerald Mraz. 
Mazurka—Earl R. Drake (violin and piano). _ r Best $1.00 Silver Wound G String (guaranteed) 
How to Choose a Violin. Porter. Sevcik Violin Chin Rest... 
Pocket Manual of iusic Terma. Baker. | Fiddles... Their Selection, Preservation and Better- 


Violin Makers, Guide. iy ’ ment. Saint George. 
tienes Technics of Violin Playing. . Courvoisier. 
’ Violinists’ Manual. Gruenberg. : 


Sue reece oe ‘ie : A Pope to sie ri pees biidue 
area armony Simptifie or 
Box Best Rosin in Wood Case. The art of Violin Bowing. Stoeving. 


Ten Imported Post Cards. Cards of any one of | Music Roll. Black, orange or maroon. 
the following:— Ysaye, Sarasate, Kubelik, | Music Stand. Nickel Plated... ; 
oachim, Wagner, Strauss Schumann, Schubert, Platinum Print, 8}x124 or 13}x19, of any one of the. 


aint-Saens, Bach, Beethoven, Mascagni, or} ‘following: Ysaye _Satasate, Kube ik. Joachiin, 
: agner, otrauss, umann, Schubert, Saint- 
Shoulder P ’ad—Chamois or Plush. — » |i. Saens, Bach, Beethoven, Mascagni or Mozart. 
reutzer—42 Studies. Violin Case, Canvas, flanne! lined - eR Geers 
Books:— Short Transcriptions from Favorite Directors’ Baton —— Ebony, nickel-plated tip, on’ {Bee 
Operns, Violin and Piano. Ki “each end. 


hs rs 


For Four Subscripiiona? 


For : Three ee THT A 


ike PRICE, $4.50. =~ —«|—~——s—=~Cs:—~Ssé PRX, $6.00 ate 

Adjustable, Nickel-Plated Steel Music Stand. Metronome, — American Make. A "Guaranteed 5 ' m 
Serer the Violin Geneeine Music. Henderson. | Violin Case.” ne, fucan 
tory of the in oevin ibe bey ees 

True Principles of the Art of Violin Playing. ‘Muaig Satchel Leather, double handles, Black, tee 


oe Lehmann 

| Nicolas. Paganial and the History of the Violin. ‘Violin Making as It Was and Is. Heron-Allen. 
Fetis ‘a Platinum Print, 83x12}, FRAMED of any oneof the 

The Violin—How to Make it. Broadhouse: _ | - following: Ysaye, Sarasate, Kabelit, 

Musie Stand Case, Leather, Black or Tan.. -, Wagner, Stratiss, Schumann, Seino Saint- 

Book—Grand Opera Melodies. Violin and Piano. My _ Saens, Bach, Beethoven, Mascagni or Mozart. 


7 Rcseitelt ce at tf ult; price must accompany ny subscriptions. ae 
One subscription or more may be sent at a time, | 


ms SUBSCRIPTION PRICE 
United States and Possessions, 


Mexico and Cuba . . 
$1.50 per year — as obtained, and will be RRL to Mage pba ach 
penn, | account, ember: <i 


$1.75 per year 
Foreign Countries within 
the Postal Union | 
$2.00 per year ST ky 


Premiums may ‘be ‘eilered, gent to any address de. 
“sired. All bres are sent it postpaid, eer i oben 


Joachim, | § 


Ain Old Violin Well Bought 
I[s Three-Quarters Sold 


ESS than fifty years ago old violins—known 
masterpieces of the great Stradivarius, Amati, 
Guarneri, etc.—that today would readily sell for 

$10,000 each, sold for about $1,000. A similar ratio of 


increase has occurred to violins by less famous makers. 


HE increasing scarcity of old violins, known to be the work 

of the old masters, makes the possession of a superb old 

violin— bought right (with the guarantee of the world’s greatest 

music house back of it)—a splendid financial investment, while, 
at the same time, an artistic delight. 


HERE are old violins on sale elsewhere, but any collector, 

any expert, any great soloist will tell you that the Lyon & 

Healy collection of old violins—known masterpieces of the 
great makers—is the finest and largest in America. 


N the moderate priced old violins the same care is taken in 
buying. The tone value, the workmanship, the correct 
balance of values must be there—or the instrument is not 
added to the Lyon & Healy collection. Moderate Priced Gen- 
uine Old Violins—guaranteed by Lyon & Healy—are wonder- 
ful value. A large number always on hand for inspection. 


2 


Wabash Ave. and Adams St., Chicago 


The COPIAND VIOLIN 


PERFECTION IN VIOLIN TONE 
The Highest Praise From Every Purchaser 


OLD AND NEW OLD AND NEW 
VIOLINS BOWS 


High Grade Strings, Cases, Trimmings, Etc. 
New and Complete Catalog just out. Copy sent free on request 


| we of the Highest Grade and cor J. N. COPLAND & CO., 63 E. Adams St., Chicago, Ill. 


Workmanship. All work fully guaranteed 


American Guild of Violinists, at Chicago, June 15th, 1912, was 


eee: “FIRST PRIZE WINNER” in the Violin Contest of the 
a typical ‘‘Goss”’ Violin. 


> ™ It won easily both times in a double trial over undoubtedly genuine instruments 
ew 10 ] N § by Antonio Stradivari, Nicolas Amati, Jacobus Steiner, Nicolas Bergonzi, Montagnini, 
Lorenzo Storioni and others, including eleven modern makers—some of them 
amongst the best in America. This particular instrument was made according to the 
From 500 Year system of Antonio Stradivari. The thickness of wood in both top and back is the 
same as in the ‘‘Earl’’ Strad, 1722, which was at one time in the famous ‘“‘Hawley 
Collection.’’ Through the kindness of Mr. Archibald Mitchell (who, at the time, 

0 | d W d owned the instrument) I took the measurements very exactly with a special caliper. 
0 0 Performers and Amateurs contemplating the purchase of a violin, will do well to 
consult me before buying. I shall be pleased to answer any question concerning 

violins of my make at any time. 


WALTER SOLON GOSS 
ROOM 316, 218 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


e Violin Conservative Prices Our Specialty 
Ulbrich-Tatter Makers 419265, Halsted St, Chicago 
FOUNDED 1840 


ELIAS HOWE COMPANY 


Manufacturers, Importers, Jobbers, and retailers of Stringed Instruments 


Supplies for Violin Makers 


Wood, Varnish, Necks, Scrolls, Ribs, Purfling, Pegs, Bridges, Finger 
Boards, Tail Pieces and Tools of all descriptions, including calipers, 
planes, knives, gauges, purfling cutter, peg hole shaper and reamer, 
F hole cutter, forms, inside and outside. The most complete assort- 
ment in the United States. Send for free catalogue. 


Elias Howe Company, 88 Court Street, Boston Mass. 


= ee oe 


JOHN FRIEDRICH & BRO. 
279 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Our already large collection of fine old Italian, French and German Violins, Violas, and 
Violoncellos, has been greatly augmented by large purchases abroad, of which fact we have 
just been advised by our Mr. John Friedrich who has visited the various violin centres of 
Europe, and who returns this month. As soon as received, these violins will be listed. In 
the meantime we offer a special inducement to all purchasers who select violins from our 
present collection, this offer to hold good only until December Ist, 1913. 

[f interested, send for complete catalogues. 


JOHN FRIEDRICH & BRO. 


279 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK 


VIOLIN MakeRs' Toots | | VIOLIN MAKING <3850! 


Our new catalog, just issued, presents an invalu- 


able list of tools and materials. Also furnishings Taught by Correspondence 
or vor, Viola, pee BREE Bass. Send for Valuable Booklet 
rite for copy today. ou will find much to ; 
interest you. o B. S. BRETCH 
LYON & HEALY 
A swego, N. Y. 
33-44 Adams Street CHICAGO A) WG A? SLE ect rt 


AVE you tried my G strings 


used and endorsed by ARTISTIC VIOLIN MAKER 


BERNHARD FRITZSCH 


Ysaye and all great artists. 


CHAS. F. ALBERT 


205 S. 9th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Interesting Catalogue Sent Free. 


Importer and Dealerin Fine 
Old Violins and Cellos. 
Agent for Pfretzschner 
bows. 


137 W.4th St., Cincinnati, 0. 


WHY ARE Kretzschmar Violins 
ie ee) WURLDO BEST? 


the big contest held in Chicago during the convention of 

the American Guild of Violinists.--- Catalogue and dis- 

criptive literature: “The highest Triumph of modern 

\ -violin-making”’ mailed free. Violins on trial. 

. H. A. KRETZSCHMAR Violin Maker and 
Ss Importer =e k 


“21 E. VAM BUREN ST. 


Artist Violin Maker and 
L. P. WILDMAN Dealer—Established 1870 
Copies made of anyana all famous models. Several copies of 
Strad, Guarnerius, Guadaquini, Maggini and other models on 


hand. Violin wood of the best—all varities, for sale to vio- 
lin makers. For circulars and further particulars, address 


L. P. WILDMAN, Box 396 DANBURY, CONN. 


Chicago, Ill. 


VIOL INS ‘Hans Cietgen 


$2.50 to $2,500 


Vike Send for Wholesale Catalog D VIOLIN MAKER 
flim JOHN MARKERT & CO. 12 West Fortieth St. NEW YORK 
33 West 8th Street NEW YORK 


30 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL 0737 Peienteny olin 


can be had for the asking 


STU DENTS, TEACHERS and PROFESSIONAL VIOLINISTS willbe interested in our 
fine 88 page catalog devoted EXCLUSIVELY to the Violin line. We sell direct from 


maker to user. No extra commissions or profits to add to the cost of your Violin. Write 
at once (enclosing professional card) for the handsomest and most complete Violin Book 
in the country, absolutely free. 


WM. LEWIS & SON, 225 South Wabash Ave., Chicago 


FREE Trial Offer 


Tar Vaoliniste 


Have You Heard of the Wonderful 
Boothe Knoslip Violin Pad ? 


OU can have one of these pads mailed to you on ten or thirty days 
Ne trial free—but first read and learn something about the pad. Have 
you ever been thoroughly satisfied with the old style cushion or pad 

that you use? NO—certainly you haven’t. Besides, you contort your mouth 
into ridiculous lines when you try to shift rapidly, causing your listeners to 
smile at your funny face—t’s the pad you have been using that does this. 
With the old pad you always have trouble in shifting up and down the finger 
board in tune—and the false intonation affects your ear unpleasantly, and in 
turn the muscles and: chords of the face rebel—and you grimace—and your 
listeners grin—and it sometimes peeves you considerably, doesn’t it? You 
think they are deriding your playing. No—they are laughing at the ridicu- 
lous face you are making. With the BOOTHE KNOSLIP PAD you will 


overcome this. 


The Advantages of the Boothe 
Knoslip Violin Pad 


1lst—You will for the first time hear all 
of the volume of the tone of your violin. 


2nd—You will be able to shift up and 
down the finger board with equal facility 
—and with greater certainty and ease 
than ever before. 

3rd— You will be able to execute 
passages that you have never been able 
with the old cushion to do clearly, but 
which you have always believed you could 
do af you had the proper grip on* your 
instrument. 

4th—If you are amateur or pupil you 
will progress more technically in six 
months than you will in six years 
without it. 

5th—YSAYE told us—invaluable to the 
beginner or those who find difficulty in 
holding the violin. 


Address 


6th—If you are a teacher you won’t 
lose a pupil—violin holding becomes a 
thing of joy—and you can make your 
pupil hold with ease at any angle you 
desire. 

7th—Recognized violin makers like 
Wagner & George, great firms like Sher- 
man, Clay Co., Anton Hospe Co., Wm. 
Lewis & Sons, Malecki & Co., say—it will 
revolutionize violin holding. 

8th—It weighs complete, cushions and 
all, 1% ounces. It makes no difference if 
you are dealer, professional or amateur—— 
you can have one on 10 days trial free, at 
the end of which time you can send us 
$2.50 cr return pad; or to save bookkeep- 
ing send with your order $2.25 and you 
can have 80 days trial—money refunded. 
It will cost you but 4c to return the pad. 
We have never had but one pad returned. 


BOOTHE KNOSLIP VIOLIN PAD 


Suite 504-5, 203 S. Dearborn Street, : : : 


CHICAGO 


JUST PUBLISHED 


Preparatory PositionStudies | 


BY 


MAX I. FISCHEL 


A series of Easy Progressive Studies 
in the first 7 Positions. 


Comprising Standard Etudes and 
Studies arranged and selected in 
progressive order from the works of 
the best violin composers. Care- 
fully Edited and Supplied with 
Original Preparatory Exercises 
through all keys 


Sent on selection with return privi- 
leges. Price, $1.00 net. 


GAMBLE HINGED MUSIC C0., 


PUBLISHERS AND DEALERS 
67 East Van Buren St., Chicago 


OLD VIOLINS 


Write for our list 

of old instruments 

Dealer in High-Grade Bows 
Try our Purple End ‘Tested 
Strings. High grade repairing 


Schmidt Bros. Co. 
Violin Makers 


308 Euclid Avenue 
Cleveland, - - - Ohio 


DON’T BE IN A HURRY “Pen purchasing 


Before you buy, try one of my Violins. 
Sold strictly on their tonal merits. 
Repairing and retoning done conscientiously. 


H. H. WOLCOTT - - = DeKalb, IIl. 
Send for Free Booklet ‘‘Timbre and Timber.” 


A PIANO BARGAIN cizcsfanwar 
FOR A“VIOLINIST aut Parler 


Grand Baldwin Piano for sale. Beautiful tone, 
beautiful case. This is your opportunity to secure an 
excellent, artisticinstrument at a modest cost. Address 


“Piano,” care of The Violinist, Auditorium Bldg., Chica go. 


MANUFACTURERS 
BEST OF SUPERIOR, 
ITALIAN | QUALITY SILVER, | 


AND COPPER. | 
STRINGS. s WOUND STRINGS | 


COLLECTION OF 4 
"Rare Old ile aos 
CHICAGO. — 


VIOLIN 
SPECIALTIES 


For Violinists and Makers 
66 Cremona Seal 99 Varnish Cleaner 


: : and Restorer 
Removes all rosin, etc., and gives the varnish that 
Old Cremona Lustre. Postpaid $ .30 


‘‘Cremona Seal’’ Key Grease 


No more trouble with slipping or sticking violin 
pegs. Postpaid $ .30 


‘‘Cremona Seal’’ E Strings 


The best and strongest E string for professional 
use. 5 single length strings Postpaid $ .30 


99 Berti 

‘‘Cremona Seal’’ Potini, Ttalian 
The Varnish of the Old Masters. Every spirit 
or hard oil varnish means ruination to a well- 
made violin. Bertini Italian Oil Varnish is guar- 
anteed tone producing and assures the future of 
your violin. Used by the best makers of Europe 
and in this country. Colors—AMBER-YEL- 

LOW, ORANGE. RED, BROWN 
Postpaid $2.00 

Send 2 cents for booklet. 


Send orders with stamps or money order to 


CREMONA SEAL 


304 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 


The Comfort 
Adjustable 
Chin Rest 


Adjustable to meet 


VIOLINISTS say that “‘The 

Comfort” Chin Rest 
solves the problem. The Violin 
is held firmly by a very slight 
pressure of the chin; permits a natural 
position of the head; allows the greatest 
left hand facility; overcomes the ten- 
dency to hold the violin flat. 


pz your 
Y — “ide aisidaal ° 
ee oS lequirements Price $122 
i, Cae eres 
y a> i By mail or f dealer. Money back 
I = y mall or rom your’ ealer. oney bac 
(SD f-WN = = ; if not satisfactory. 


) Wy 


Ly 


. \ imag J. W. PATTERSON 


P. O. Box 118 CHICAGO, ILL. 


TESTED by artists, exhibited at the contest of 
the A. Guild of Violinists, endorsed by the 

most critical ect paul to 

any Italian Violins .. ..Price $ 100 


J.D. HORVATH, Reviver of the Lost Art 


1037 Third Ave., New York, N. Y. 
List of owners furnished 


Philamona 
Violins 


LEFT HAND TECHNIC 


As Based Upon Interval Practice 
By J. GERALD MRAZ | 
Bejore fully completed this work was submitted to Professor 


Otakar Sevctk of the Prague Conservatory of Music 
and received lis entire approval. 


ee author and composer of this work studied with Sevcik 
for five years, was a classsmate of Kubelik. The work 


is a thoroughly logical :plan for acquiring left-hand technic 


through a classification of intervals. 
is characteristic of the book. 


As the plan is entirely independent of any ‘‘course of 
stud y’’ it is a valuable supplement to any teacher’s course. 


Price, 1.00 Net. 
Address the Publishers 


THE VIOLINIST teeth COMPANY 
431 So. Wabash Avenue - “ CHICAGO 


Thorough musicianship 


ae VEOLInIsS T 


A MONTHLY MAGAZINE FOR TEACHERS, STUDENTS, 
MAISE RS; DEAL ERO msAN DeicO VERS! OR -PHE VIOLIN 


Ada E. Taylor, Editor and Publisher 
Price $1.50 per year 15 cents per copy 


The Violinist is entered as second-class matter at the postoffice at Chicago, 
Illinois, under the Act of March 3, 1879 


Volume XVI FEBRUARY, 1914. Number 5. 


LEADING.CONTENTIS 


RCE UL A TPOTIULOL) «ttc eae os, sk Sorte eae eis Bale a le Soe) oae0 hd dtm yee RS Henry Such 11 
MeL Delis 2 io rifiCe sss a:,aee apace ae ee ree eee oo ty ees alee ce) 1% 
mec cChisticssOi there IOlilisn seer neta en ee ee ec eas sh 8a Lee VVor Lees 
Peni CAtit Von WF IC Etna 4 ett ee SOR eel ae ee Bernhard Listemann 19 
ii esOounesbasssagsaroolo. Instrimente..n. ska eee A. Hadland 21 
Pi em l Gee isiGa he I PeLA tiie ante euerrn is anti ads ete MA COUNSEL e) Aw ct che We wie s 4s 23 
Vhclowen Ey MAS CaN ET a aR VINA Take stag St Ae a OAS Rn ea Safa re ee Page 
Perera ee ics yd CMe aS he Rew se ueR Ec tercs Scie cab iede Ore ed ee ed 29 
Unstrung ; 33 
Elem st iihig S mmr ree Aoetrra yf mim eet Gilt nt Sikes Wo Suen a ose ok Riss i oe 35 
RitetereteceC OF eaponldenecM i irea tine fy te ike cre aie ta a ah cece cena, OE 
Pee eMC AaTatOte.C ONCELtS series mee eae aids ee thee co rhe te eis BGG ee wears 38 


Remittances should be made by draft, postal or express money orders. If pay- 
ment is made by check, add 10 cents for exchange. All remittances should 
be made payable to The Violinist Publishing Company, Chicago. 


Receipts for subscriptions are not sent unless requested. Notify the publishers 
promptly if the magazine is not received. 


Change of address should be reported promptly to the Chicago office. 


DHE VIOMINIST PUBLISHING COMPANY: 
431 South Wabash Av., Chicago 


Space in our advertising columns is for sale to any high-class business. Special 
price for the Professional Directory. Write for rate card 


steps In WIOLIN PLAYING 


By BENJAMIN CUTTER 


(Late Professor at the New England Conservatory of Music) 


PART I PART II 


Price 75 cents each 


Both major and minor modes have been used from the beginning, thereby afford- 
ing systematic ear-training for the pupil and assisting him in reading notes with ac- 
cidentals in the early stages. 

Stress has been laid upon the intervals of the “‘fifth’”’ and “‘sixth”’ as tending towards 
the shaping of the hand into correct position, developing quickly and rationally the 3rd 
and 4th fingers (which are usually the weakest and incorrectly employed by the beginner) 
and preparing the fingers for the execution of simple chord combinations. 

Carefully selected lists of supplementary material have been added throughout. 


7 | 

| : One sample copy sent post-paid for 25c 
Special Offer each book if ordered before March Ist. | 

| | 


ARTHUR P. SCHMIDT 


BOSTON LEIPZIG NEW YORK 
120 Boylston Street 11 West 36th Street 


INDISPENSABLE TO VIOLINISTS 
STUDIES AND EXERCISES 


EUGENE GRUENBERG 


: Supt. Violin Normal Department 
Conductor of Sight Playing Orchestra, New England Conservatory, Boston, Mass. 


The result of years of practical experience 


Foundation Exercises for the Violin $1.25 postpaid 


Melodic Violin Pieces for the Develop- 


ment of Style 

Book I Fifty Very Easy Pieces - : - 1.0 
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Muscular Control 


; By HENRY SUCH 


Fellow Royal Philharmonic Society of London 


This 1s the third article in the symposium on “Violin Technic” which began with the 
December, 1913, VIOLINIST. Our object is to present from widely different sources, those 
ideas which shall help the student to acquire an eflicient and accurate technic, and to do this 
with the least cost in effort and time. 

Those contributing to this symposium are artists and teachers who, by thew training, 
experience and success, are well fitted to advise. Each contributor devotes lis article to some 
one point in either right or left hand technic. The sequence of the articles is determined by 
one fact only: that they shall appear in that order which, we think, will make them most valu- 
able to students who have not the advantages of study under our great teachers. 

The March Viotinist will contain two articles; one on “Round Bowing,’ by Winfred R. 
Colton; the other, “Left Arm Position,’ by Mrs. Estella Merica~-Huni. 
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VIOLINIST’ to 
contribute to 
their ~“Sympo- 
sium” of violin 
technic, I have 
chosen as my 
theme, a subject, 
which I have 
found from ob- 
servation and 
experience, to be 
much neglectea, 
if not altogether 
ovetlooked b y 
the great major- 
ity of violin stu- 
dents, and alas; 
also by teachers 
of that instru- 
ment. 

The subject I 
refer to, is the 


of the amount of 
power, and ner- 
vous energy they 
are wasting; of 
t h e. cramped, 
convulsive ac- 
tion of the mus- 
cles of their fin- 
gers, hands and 
arms (amount- 
ing in bad cases, 
almost to a kind 
Ol sparalysis:). 
siney mesccateimc 
consequent lack 
in both facility 
and in certainty 
of tone produc- 
tion and grada- 
tion; and the in- 
certainty of in- 
tonation d e- 
proper control of presses them, 
tele. - anusctlar destroys their 
system, and the HENRY SUCH self - confidence 
development of and ultimately 
what may be termed “muscular con- renders them unfit for the platform. This 
sciousness.” It is astonishing to find how is, of course, provided that they are mu- 
little many students of the violin know  sically intelligent, and self-critical. Those 
of what they are doing with their mus- who are not, are not fitted for the plat- 
cles, or rather, what they are allowing form anyway, and my remarks will prob- 
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ably be of little use or interest to them. 
MUSCULAR CONSCIOUSNESS 


Now, a fact not nearly sufficiently rec- 


ognized 1s; that every muscle in the trunk, 
limbs and extremities possesses a distinct 
individuality of its own; possesses its 
own little controlling nerve center, which 
may be likened to a miniature brain, and 
most important of all,—any given action 
of any given mutscle, produces its own in- 
dividual sensation. 

It 1s in the correct perception of these 
different and various sensations, in the 
commitment of them to memory, and 
in the development of the faculty of re- 
calling, and reproducing them from mem- 
ery at will, that lies the key to perfect 
control of their action. 

To attain to this state of perception and 
conscious control is not so difficult a mat- 
ter as it might at first appear to be, and 
the gain in ease, poise and facility of 
execution is so great as to fully recom- 
pense the student for the study involved. 

The trouble is generally this: The 
‘student cannot feel which set of muscles 
he brings into play when he makes any 
given movement, but works, as it were, 
blindly, by brute force. His untrainec 
perception causes him to send his brain 
impulses, instead of only to the one nerve 
center which controls the desired move- 
ment, also to adjacent groups of nerve 
centers, so that instead of exciting action 
only in one muscle, or group, he also 
simultaneously throws into action two or 
more opposing groups; the result being, 
that the joint in question is thrown into 
a state of rigidity and stiffness, moves 
heavily and spasmodically, soon becomes 
fatigued, and the direction, extent and 
force of its movement cannot be con- 
trolled with any delicacy or certainty. 
Also rapidly repeated movements (such 
as the trill), causes great fatigue and 
can only be produced by a species of con- 
vulsion. 

To counteract this confusion, the first 
- thing necessary for the student is that 
he should learn to distinguish the differ- 
ence between the sensation of relaxed 


muscles, and that of muscles in action. 
Let him try first to relax every muscle 
im Ins shoulders, arms and hands. A 
good method of obtaining this relaxation 
is to rest the hands, palms downward, 
on some flat, steady object about the 
height of the shoulders (or a httle low- 
er). Then try to cut off every feeling of 
muscular action from the shoulders down 
until the limbs become perfectly limp, 
and until it can be felt that the whole 
dead weight of the arms is supported by 
the object that the palms are resting upon, 
none of the weight being carried by the 
arms themselves. Then, on stepping 
slightly back, so as to draw the hands off 
the object, the arms should drop by 
their own weight, to the sides, and swing 
pendulum-like for a second or so. Mark 
carefully the sensation of looseness and 
limpness produced. 

When this sensation is clearly per- 
ceived and can be obtained at will, try 
to raise the arms loosely, shoulders high, 
holding them up by muscular action for a 
second or two, then drop them, by relax- 
ing all the muscles, so that they swing 
and dangile as before. Practicemuiece 
movements with the mind concentrated 
on the sensations produced until the mus- 
cles can be instantly relaxed at will. 

Next, practice the following move- 
ments: 

No. 1. ELBOW JOINTS—Bend the 
elbow joints with a loose swinging mo- 
tion, so as to bring the hands waist high, 
hold up a second or two, then relax so 
that they drop. Let the upper arm hang 
loose during this movement. Practice 
first one arm at a time, then both to- 


gether. 
No. 2... WRISTS—Sit na Gia 
arms. Let the forearms rest relaxed 


along the arms of the chair in such a 
position that the hands dangle over the 
ends, palms downwa.‘. Then raise the 
hands from the wris “rst until level 
with the forearms, hold « :hort time, then 
let drop loosely. When this is mastered 
raise the hands as far as you can without 
strain, bending the wrists well back. Hold 
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up a second, let drop as before, first one 
hand at a time, then both together. When 
this can be easily accomplished, turn the 
hands palm uppermost and repeat, lifting 
and dropping movements in this reversed 
position. 

No. 3. FINGERS—While seated rest 
the forearms and hands (thoroughly re- 
laxed) on a table, with the fingers curved, 
tips resting limply on the table. Now 
press the fingers fairly firmly, against 
table, one finger at a time, taking par- 
ticular care that only the finger used is 
tightened, the other three fingers remain- 
ing perfectly limp. Test this by lifting 
and dropping unused fingers of left hand 
with the right hand, and vice versa. Be 
very careful merely to press the finger 
in use against the table, and not to stif- 
fen it. Hold each finger pressure stead- 
ily, but not roughly, for about four to five 
seconds, then relax utterly (without lft- 
ing finger from table) for a like period. 
Exercise one hand at a time and test fin- 
gers by lifting with the unused hand fre- 
quently, until the sensation of contrac- 
tion and relaxation can be clearly felt. 
When the fingers can be used thus with 
certainly, singly, try using in groups, say 
first and third, then second and fourth, 
still taking the greatest pains to make 
sure that the unused fingers are perfectly 
limp, and that the “pressure” fingers are 
pressed firmly downwards against the 
table, but not stiffened. 

No. 4. With fingers of left hand still 
curved, and resting on table, separate 
them sideways as widely as_ possible, 
keeping the knuckles bent, hold open for 
a few seconds, then bring the fingers close 
together with moderate pressure, holding 
them in contact for a like period. Repeat 
these movements until fatigue is felt. 
Practice also separating the fingers in 
groups, such as first finger from second, 
fourth from third, third from second. All 
these exercises should be performed with 
the attention focussed keenly on the sen- 
sations produced in the different muscles. 
otherwise they will be of little or no bene- 
fit. The student must learn to direct the 


impulse of his zyu// into the muscle or 
joint being used calmly, but with deter- 
mination. Try to cultivate a scientifi 
mental attitude towards the problems pre- 
sented, which is to teach the muscles 
to feel exactly what they are doing. 


PLACING, LILE. VIOLIN 


Next take the violin, placing in posi 
tion for playing. Make sure that you 
have a secure and comfortable grip with 
the chin. I may as well observe here 
that a proper grip of the instrument is of 
great importance. The violin should be 
held almost straight in front of the 
player, and the face of the player should 
be also pointing straight ahead, not 
turned to the left, as is so often the case. 
The left side of the jaw bone should be 
placed firmly upon the chin rest, not the 
front of the chin. The head should | 
kept as upright as possible, certainly not 
tilted to the right, but if any tilting © 
necessary, it should be towards the left. 
The chin pressure should be downwards, 
and inwards toward the body, and the 
violin should be securely held in proper 
position without touching it with the lef* 
hand. The player should experiment 
with various patterns of chin rests, until 
he finds that which best suits his build, 
and he should use a pad of the size and 
thickness that gives him the greatest 
comfort and security of grip. There is 
certain size and thickness which best suits 
each individual. This can only be found 
by experiment, but all pads should be 
tightly stuffed with cotton wool, until 
they are quite hard, and should be made 
of cotton velvet. A square or oblong shape 
is generally best. Placing the violin in po- 
sition, and making sure that the body is 
held upright and straight, without any 
twisting of the shoulders, hips, or head, 
place the left hand on the violin, in the 
first position, with the fingers well curved, 
resting the thumb lightly against the neck, 
and place the finger tips, say, on the D 
string to stop the following notes, E, F 
sharp, G, A. Let them rest at first quite 
limply on the string, so that it is not 
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pressed against the finger board. Only the 
finger tips, and the soft pad of the top 
joint of the thumb should touch the in- 
strument. The palm of the hand should 
be kept clear of the neck, and the wrist 
curved slightly outward. 


MUSCULAR CONSCIOUSNESS IN PLACING 
FINGERS ON VIOLIN 


The knuckles should be kept as paral- 
lel as possible with the neck, so that the 
root of the little finger 1s brought near 
to the neck and the root of the first fin- 
ger held clear of it. Now press the fin- 
gers on the notes stopped one at a time 
as follows: First, the first finger on E. 
The pressure should be directed against 
the tip of the thumb with a sort of pinch- 
ing action, as if the neck of the violin 
were non-existent, and the sensation of 
contraction should only be felt in the fin- 
ger and thumb tips, and should not be 
felt in the rest of the hand. Press firmly, 
but not stiffly for five seconds, and then 
relax completely without lifting finger 
from the string, for a like period, and 
take great care that the remaining fingers 
are left quite limp, though just touching 
the string. Repeat movement a dozen or 
fifteen times, or until slight fatigue is 
felt. Then proceed to the second finger, 
on F Sharp, which exercise in the same 
way ; then on to the third finger on G, and 
the little finger on A. Give most exercise 
to these last fingers, as they are the weak- 
est. The bow is not needed for these ex- 
ercises, so the right hand can be used to 
test the fingers of the left hand, in order 
that the student may ascertain whether 
the fingers not in use are being kept per- 
fectly loose and limp. 

The attention should be keenly fo- 
cussed upon the sensations of contraction 
and relaxation experienced during the ex- 
ercises, and the finger pressure should al- 
ways be directed against the thumb tip, 
through the neck of the violin, and the 
hand should feel light and free. 

When the student has mastered this 
group of intervals, he can proceed to 
other groups of intervals, such as E Flat, 


F, G, A, E natural, Fo GA nie 
difficult), E, F, G sharp; Ass(stiaoes 
difficult), E, F sharp, G sharp, A sharp, 
etc. ‘Transpose the various groups into 
all four strings. All kinds ef intervals 
may be practiced in this fashion, thirds, 
sixths, octaves, etc., using two, three or 
four fingers, on one, two, three, or all 
four strings simultaneously. The notes 
should be sounded from time to time 
“pizzicato” to maintain a correct intona- 
tion. 

Next, extensions may be attempted. 
These bring into play the muscles that 
open and close the fingers sideways; not 
by turning the hand so that the palm 
faces the body, and straightening out the 
fingers, which is the usual (and incor- 
rect) method. A good group of intervals 
to start on is the following one on the 
D. string: Open string D> airstwinee: 
F sharp, second finger A natural, third 
finger C natural, fourth finger E nat- 
ural. Place the fingers down one by 
one, taking care that they are kept well 
bent and that the extensions are obtained 
by opening them strictly sideways. Prac- 
tice pressing and relaxing each finger as 
before. Later they may be practiced up 
and down as an arpeggio with the bow. 
Transpose to all four strings. 


FIRST EXERCISES 


The student may then proceed to prac- 
tice various five-finger exercises such as 
“Schradieck’s” with the bow, paying the 
same strict attention to the finger sensa- 
tions (always relaxing the fingers that 
are not actually in use), at gradually in- 
creasing speed. 

A very valuable book for the progress- 
ing pupil is ‘“Wilhelmj’s Exercises in 
Thirds,” especially the first half dozen 
pages, and another excellent book to be 
used in conjunction with the first named 
is ‘“Leonard’s Etudes Harmoniques,” but 
these books should not be used until the 
student has attained to a clear perception 
of his muscular sensations, otherwise 
they may do more harm than good. 

In practicing finger exercises in which 
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the fingers are raised off the strings, care 
should be taken that the fingers are al- 
ways kept well bent, or squared and that 
the raising of the fingers is performed 
only from the knuckle joints (where the 
fingers join onto the palm) and that the 
second, and top joints are never unbent. 
Also, when lifting the fingers off the 
strings, care should be taken to relax 
them, so that they strike the next blow 
from a loose, not a stiff condition. 

The fingers should strike the strings 
sharply, with percussion, and the blow 
should be felt by the thumb tip through 
the neck of the violin. When the finger 
Maeecruiickeine blow, the pressure’ felt 
during the blow should be maintained as 
long as the note is held, by the finger 
against the thumb tip, through the violin 
neck, by the pinching sensation before 
mentioned. The finger pressure should 
be fairly firm, but never violent or stiff. 

When practicing the trill, pay atten- 
tion to the following points: First: Keep 
the whole hand very loose and free. Sec- 
ond: Let the finger which holds the lower 
note press lightly on the string, just suffi- 
ciently to bring the string against the 
finger board but no more. Third: Keep 
the trilling finger absolutely loose and 
free, and let it strike the string with a 
succession of light, sharp blows, relax- 
ing after each blow; at first in a slow 
tempo with a pause between each blow, 
then gradually faster, until the trill is 
rapid and even. Pause frequently to rest 
and loosen the hand. 


POSEDION OF LEFT HAND 


Now for a few general remarks on the 
position of the left hand. The left hand 
should be kept perfectly quiet. Its posi- 
tion should not vary. There should be no 
wriggling of the hand or wrist to grasp 
difficult intervals, but all extensions 
should be made by the simple opening of 
the bent fingers sideways. The palm of 
the hand should nearly face the violin 
neck (so that the knuckles are as nearly 
as possible parallel with the neck). The 
root of the first finger should be kept 


away from the violin, and should on no 
account grasp the neck. When changing 
from G string to E string, the change 
should be made by bringing the elbow 
outwards to the left, and vice versa,— 
when changing from E to G string, the 
elbow should be brought inwards towards 
the right so that the hand is rocked back 
and forth to the required string. The 
left wrist should remain curved slightly 
outwards so as to bring the hand into an 
almost perpendicular position. Never 
curve the wrist inwards, and do not let 
the arm stiffen or tighten. 


MUSCULAR CONTROL OF RIGHT HAND 


We will now turn our attention to the 
right hand. The principle of muscular 
control applies here with equal force. The 
first idea to grasp, is that the fingers, 
wrist and arm, all have their separate 
functions to perform on the bow, and that 
great delicacy of manipulation is neces- 
sary. The bow should lie in the grooves 
of the top joints of the first, second and 
third fingers, and the tip of the little 
finger should be placed fairly firmly on 
the stick. The corner of the thumb 
(nearest the first finger) should next be 
placed underneath the bow between the 
second and third fingers, and both fingers 
and thumb should be curved outwards. 
The thumb should be placed in the corner 
formed where the nut or heel joins the 
stick. The knuckles should be parallel 
with the stick, and the fingers must be 
flat on the bow, and not be turned on 
their sides, and the bow should be held 
lightly. 

The functions of the fingers are as 
follows: The second and third fingers 
are chiefly concerned with keeping a light 
though steady pressure against the thumb, 
which secures the bow in the hand. The 
first finger is mainly responsible for the 
varying pressure of the hair against the 
strings, and the little finger performs the 
important function of balancing the 
weight of the bow in the hand. The 
thumb supplies the counter pressure to 
the fingers and also (by a slight rolling 
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of the stick) adjusts the hair of the bow 
to any required angle to violin strings. 
Great care should be taken to keep the 
thumb curved outwards, and in a flexible 
condition in spite of the pressure it ap- 
plies to the stick. | 

One notices that a good many violin- 
ists, particularly of the “Amateur” brand, 
- consider it elegant to keep the little finger 
well up in the air. This bad habit forces 
them to hold the bow too tightly with the 
remaining fingers and as the weight of 
the top of the bow is not supported by 
the little finger, their hands and wrists 
are unduly tightened, and they have poor 
control of their tone, especially when they 
meet with passages involving rapid 
changes across the strings. 


EXERCISES FOR RIGHT HAND 


I will now give a few exercises to help 
develop the correct action of the muscles. 
Let it be clearly understood that the bow 
must always be grasped with an intelli- 
gent, sensitive pressure of the various 
digits, and that each finger and also the 
thumb must be conscious of its action, 
and alive to every sensation of pressure 
or flexion. 

FIRST EXERCISE — FINGERS — 
Hold the bow horizontally in front. of 
you, supporting the point with the finger 
and thumb of left hand. Lift and drop 
each finger of the right hand several 
times (one at a time) on and off the stick, 
relaxing the finger when lifted, and main- 
taining a gentle pressure with the others 
against the tip of the thumb. This is to 
teach each finger to feel its individuality. 

SECOND EXERCISE — Holding 
the bow lightly as before, bend the fin- 
gers and thumb as far as you can com- 
fortably outwards, thus drawing bow to- 
wards the palm of the hand, then return 
them to their first position. This action 
somewhat resembles that of writing with 
a pen, and should be performed fairly 
quickly. This is to teach the fingers to 
remain supple while still retaining their 
hold of the bow. 

THIRD EXERCISE—Hold the bow 


horizontally as before, but merely let the 
point rest on the first finger of the left _ 
hand, and by pressing downward with the 
little finger of the right hand, raise the 
point of the bow off the supporting fin- 
ger about a foot into the air, and then 
by relaxing the little finger, gradually let 
the point fall onto the left hand finger 
again. Take great care this movement 
is performed by the action of the little 
finger, and that no twist is given by the 
wrist or arm. Also that the knuckles 
remain horizontal throughout, and paral- 
lel with the bow, and that the little finger 
retains its outward curve, This is to 
teach the little finger to balance the 
weight of the top of the bow, especially 
when playing near the heel. 

FOURTH EXERCISE—Holding and 
supporting the bow as before, press 
downwards with the first finger of the 
right hand with gradually increasing 
pressure, so as to bend the stick inwards 
against the hair, then as gradually relax 
the pressure until the bow returns to its 
normal curvature, being careful as be- 
fore, not to twist the arm, or wrist, and 
to use the finger pressure only. This is 
for tone gradation. 

FIFTH EXERCISE—Holding bow as 
before, and this time also grasping the 
tip with forefinger and thumb of left 
hand, raise and drop the right wrist with 
a very loose swinging motion, as far as 
it will go in each direction. Beévcareral 
to keep fingers and thumb curved and 
quiet on the stick. 

SIXTH EXERCISE—Holding bow 
as before, but merely resting the tip on 
forefinger of left hand, bend the wrist 
from side to side horizontally, keeping the 
fingers curved and in their places. Note, 
that during the up stroke the little finger 
will increase its outward curve, and the 
first finger will tend to straighten slightly. 
These exercises teach the fingers to re- 
tain their supple pressure, while the wrist 
joint is in action, and the wrist move- 
ments should be made very loosely, with 
a swinging action, slowly at first, then 

(Continued on page 46.) 


JAN KUBELIK’S ‘‘PRINCESS’’—Joseph Guarnerius del Jesu, 1741 


The above illustrations show the front and back of Jan Kubelik’s ‘‘Princess.”’ It is one of 
the well-known violins, has been used by Kubelikin his concerts for the past ten years—in the 
years of his great successes. It is nowin the possession of Fassauer Ferron. The label reads: 


Joseph Quarnerius fecit Cremona anno 1741 Nord eS 


The ‘‘Princess”’ is in a fine state of preservation, is of a dark, rich, orange color, and a large 
model. The material for the back is a curly maple, taken from the lower part of the tree. 
The measurements are as follows: 


Length of corpus - - 14in. Length of § holes - : 3 in. 
Width of lower part - - 8in. Space between § holes - = 1] ein. 
Width of upper part’ - - 64% in. Height of sides near button - = "1" Yean; 
Width of middle part - - 4%gin. Height of sides near neck - - Lwin. 
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Characteristics of the Viodmm 
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a> (LOSE to whom the character- 
istic quality of violin music— 
or more truly, violin voice— 
most strongly appeal are 
usually those in whose temperament 
there is an underlying strain of mel- 
ancholy, and a hunger after things at 
present unattainable. They are by no 
means despondent or devitalized peo- 
ple, but are none the less inwardly un- 
satisfied with life as it is; they yearn 
fora fuller inernandsireer expression 
of human possibilities, and something 
in the tones of a violin—especially one 
which has been fashioned by a master’s 
hand—affords a natural voice and 
solace to this otherwise unexpressed 
desire. 

Most instruments of other species 
are comparatively bound and fettered 
by their more mechanical conditions of 
utterance, which, while rendering them 
infinitely safer company fof the per- 
son of limited gift and ability, detract 
proportionately from their possibilities 
of, pleasure; for= those more srichly. 
dowered. The piano and organ are to 
some, and in some ways, more satisfy- 
ing instruments because of their 
straightforwardness and the almost un- 
limited scope they afford for harmonic 
combination. But they are only sat- 
isfying because they never touch the 
ilimitable and tnattainable™ [hey 
compass that which can be perfectly 
compassed, weighed, measured, and 
dissected; they render with admirable 
fidelity the form and substance of cer- 
tain music; but they are unalterably 
orthodox. 

They are, as it were, the great Mid- 
dle Class of music, sound, solidly ex- 
cellent and praiseworthy, following, 
indeed, upon the antics of the fiddle 
with a timorous and halting tread as 
after one who, be he vagabond or 


noble, cock o’ the walk at village feast 
or priest at the high altar, is, at best 
or worst, a conscienceless fellow of 
whom one can predict nothing cer- 
tainly, but who yet has qualities that 
command respect—nay, even a flood- 
tide of enthusiasm, which most excel- 
lent piano and organ can never quite 
attain to, toil they never so well and 
wisely. . They .are musical @@iietcn 
ments; but a fiddle is something more. 

A violin in the hands of a true violin- 
ist is no affair of wood and gut, but 
something vibrant, keen, and quick; 
the home of spirits, of—one knows not 
what—of forest memories, of the soul 
of him who made it, gave it voice and 
individuality, saturated it, maybe, with 
his thought and travail; of the many 
who have touched and played it, ill or 
well, and whose life-story has been told 
in solitary hours to this one faithfui 
confidant; whose hopes have made it 
joyous as a mated lark in May, whose 
sorrow, sad as winds that sigh about 
an empty home. 

So near has it been to life, it almost 
lives. And surely, if the empty room 
wherein some finely-tempered spirit 
has toiled, thought, and _ suffered 
through many long and difficult days, 
and slowly wrought that toil and suf- 
fering into forms of strength and 
beauty, can hold—as some folks deem 
it can—for kindred spirits a presence 
that is more than memory—some 
secret brooding on the brink of life, 
that stirs the silence folded round our 
inmost selves as dawn stirs the folded 
curtains of the night; but little need 
we wonder then that a violin—a thing 
so near, so intimate, and dependent on 
the hand that touches it—should keep 
some spiritual fragrance of the souls 
it knew. 

(Continued on page 44.) 
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BERNHARD LISTEMANN 


As the readers of “Tur Viottntst” include a large portion of the artists and violin 
teachers of America, and many serious students, we have wished to establish a correspondence 
department, which shall be conducted by someone who is authority in the realm of the litera- 


ture, technic and artistic playing of the wiolin. 


ed for this purpose Mr. Bernhard Listemann. 


Readers are invited to write concerning their work and difficulties. 


We are glad to announce that we have secur 


Professional questions 


will be answered. Full signature must accompany query, but name will not be printed. 
This depariment 1s reserved for instructive and educational matters, and attention will not 
here be called to business firms for the purpose of advertising—Editor. 


Gentlemen: I took lessons at the New Eng- 
land Conservatory on the violin when a boy 
and at the age of 16 played very well techm- 
cally. I have been on a ranch for almost 
twenty years and have not played the violin in 
all these years. I have now plenty of time to 
practice. Can you suggest a series of exercise 
books which would with the least loss of time 
give me the technic necessary for ordinary 
playing ? 

R. D. S. Rathdrum, Idaho. 

Answer: Considering the interval of twenty 
years since you last played the violin, I should 
advise you to start from the very bottom again 
and build up a sure foundation. First study 
exercises which keep within the lower posi- 
tions. There are numerous works in that line 
for instance: 

Kayser, op. 20 (2nd and 3rd books), Hatch 
edition (fingering and particularly bowing in 
this edition carefully marked): Fr. Hermann, 
op. 29 (2nd and 3rd books), Iatolff edition (a 
work similar to Kayser, only more musical 
and modern in treatment). 

A great work, with inexhaustible material 
for acquiring a solid technical control of the 
violin, is the Violin School, by David (2nd 
part), Ditson edition. It is self-understood that 
the study of exercises must go hand in hand 
with the study of tasteful pieces, as the latter 
develops expression and character, while the 
first one builds up only the strictly technical 
and mechanical part of violin playing. A one- 
sided study of exercises (particularly of those 
treating specifically on finger technic) tires 
physically and intellectually and is the best 
means to make the student a machine. 

Gentlemen: I ama subscriber to THE Vio- 


LINIst and take the liberty to ask you what. 
would be the value of an “Andreas Guarner- 
tus’ violin, dated 1716, and in good condition. 
Also where could one sell such an instrument? 
Enclosed find self-addessed envelope for reply. 
Thanking you in advance for your kindness. 
(Mrs.) M. A. Miller, Virgima. 
Answer: There is no fixed market price for 
either an Andreas Guarnerius violin or any 
violin of the great Italian violin makers. Much 
depends upon how the eventual purchaser is 
taken with a certain violin and how much 
he is willing or able to pay for it. The price 
for many of these old violins is largely a 
matter of fancy. Well-preserved and well- 
sounding violins may range in price from 
about $5.00 to about $5,000, and more in ac- 
cordance to quality and name they represent. 
A general market for the sale of violins 
does not exist. 


Gentlemen: In which book of Schradieck’s 
technical works are the scale and arpeggios 
given? I am anxious to have it for another 
person (fellow student). Where can I pro- 
cure the “Wizard Violinist?” I had one of my 
fingers on the left hand out of joint three times 
last year playing ball (I have now quit base- 
ball), and can not bend it very much; I am 
afraid it will affect my playing. Could you 
suggest some treatment for it? It ts the third 
finger. My music teacher, who is an excellent 
player of about 60 years, said tt would not affect 
my playing. I received the March number, for 
which I thank you very much, but have not 
received the Kreutzer 42 studies. 

Monroe Erickson, Wisconsin. 

Answer: The “Scales and Arpeggios,” by 
Schradieck are contained in “Scale Studies,” 
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and again in “Violin Technic,” Section 3. The 
“Wizard Violinist” can be procured in any 
good music store. It is practically a compila- 
tion of effective bits of widely different com- 
positions from easy to very difficult selections, 
Regarding your injured third finger we advise 
you to consult an experienced doctor. He and 
nobody else will be able to help you. 


Gentlemen: JVe have had some meetings of 
musicians in our city for the purpose of or- 
ganizing an orchestra. We can get fifteen or 
twenty violinists, but there is only one viola 
player and only one ’cellist in our city; there 
are several good cornetists and flutists, two 
trombone players, and a number of other mu- 
sicians. Can you help us to decide the make- 
up of our orchestra? I suppose we could not 
use all of the violhmsts. What would be a good 
proportion of these parts? What music would 
vou propose that we use at the beginning? If 
necessary we could buy other instruments and 
beople will learn to play them if they are neces- 
sary to the orchestra. 

A Violin Teacher, Wisconsin. 

To form an orchestra with your material 
ought not to be very difficult, only try to get 
the body of your musicians evenly balanced. 
It is advisable to have two or three violinists 
take up the viola and strengthen this depart- 
ment: Have two others, good sight readers, 
get acquainted with the clarinet parts, where 
the principal difficulty for them consists in 
transposing the keys of A and B flat into C. 
Have one of your musicians study a little 
the tympani, and one the triangle and cymbal— 
your second flutist might occasionally play 
the principal oboe part and second cornet and 
first trombone the horn parts, helping out when 
necessary. Try by all means to secure a con- 
trabass player, so that you are able to play 
pieces for strings alone, of which kind there 
has been written so much, from the time of 
Haydn and Mozart to the present day. With 
the large number of arrangements for all sorts 
of orchestra combinations it will. be compara- 
tively easy for you to select proper music and 
acquire gradually a’ practical library. Send 
for catalogues to any of the large music houses 
and they give you all the needed ones. 

Try to keep in mind, however, that if you 
earnestly wish to make something out of your 


orchestra and improve its efficiency you must 
upon the whole play only the better kind of 
music and must make the members of your 
orchestra sympathize with your views. Marches, 
two-steps, waltzes, etc., destroy ambition and 
kill the nobler impulses. 
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Gentlemen: Please be kind enough to show 
me the correct method of fingering the follow- 
ing bars for the violin? I am a subscriber to 
“THE VIOLINIST’ and Itke it very much. 

Romain McLaughlin, Colorado. 

The correct fingering is given on the illus- 
tration of music you sent us, given below. The 
fingering of the last note, however, depends on 
what follows it, whether going up or going 
down. At a later date we will give in this 
department more complete instructions for 
playing and fingering chromatics. 


Gentlemen: Wall you please give me through 
THE VIOLINIST, the names of some violin solos 
that contain showy effects like bird imitations 
and other tricks, that will be switable for a 


vaudeville sketch? Nothing extremely dificult 


qwanted, 
John Rosell, Utah. 
Answer: Among short violin solos which 
might serve your purpose may be recom- 


mended: 
Carnival, by Dancla. 
“Un die Heimath,” by Misha Hauser. 
Humoreske, by Dvorak. 


(Rehfeld arrangement) 

Intermezzo from “Cavalleria Rusticana,” by 
Mascagni. (Franko arrangement.) 

Kuiawiak (Mazurka), by Wieniawski. 

There is a piece which contains to a certain 
extent the bird-like effects you desire, namely: 
“The Bird in the Tree,” by Hauser. But this 
piece requires knowledge and sure execution 
of “harmonics.” 

Pieces based solely on tricks we don’t know. 
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The Double Bass as a Solo Instrument 


BY Roa EeAD LAND 


SYRACTICAL,. rather than aes- 
thetic, reasons, seem to be ac- 
countable for the infrequent 
employment of the double bass 
solo instrument. Its low pitch, which 
is its chief recommendation in the or- 
chestra, necessitates a special method 
of treatment in composing solos for it. 
For example, most violoncello solos 
played on the bass sound heavy and 
uninteresting, which is accounted for 
by its compass lying chiefly below the 
vecal tone-region. But it has extraordi- 
uary harmonics, pearl-like in quality 
and purity of tone. With the liberal 
employment of these, and an accom- 
paniment written to suit the special 
peculiarities of the instrument, it 1s 
capable of most admirable effects. 
From time to time virtuosi on the 
instrument appear and demonstrate 
this. Many musical people went to hear 
Kussewitzky, who gave highly suc- 
cessful recitals in London a few years 
ago; and within the recollection of 
many, Bottesini created a sensation by 
his clever and artistic performances. 
But amateurs have not often achieved 
much as soloists on the bass, and prob- 
ably a good many have been deterred 
by the poor results obtained even after 
euveneepractice. “Lhe catisé of ‘such 
failure to realize anything of aesthetic 


value has probably often been due to 


lack of discretion in choosing suitable 
pieces. The number of solos for the 
instrument is much larger than is gen- 
erally supposed; and although a good 
many are display pieces, there are some 
of moderate difficulty which are quite 
playable, and many of artistic value. 
One practical reason for the disfavor 
which tells against the study of the 
bass is the inconvenience and expense 


attending its transport. Most ama- 
teurs who play it in orchestras have 
only one instrument, and often expect 
to find basses provided for them by the 
society at whose rehearsals and con- 
certs they play. For solo playing a 
smaller bass or “Basso di Camera” is 
advisable, with thinner strings, which 
make the harmonics more reliable. 

An eminent soloist on the contrabass 
was Joseph Kampfer, a Hungarian, who 
was heard at the Concerts Spirituels in 
Paris in 1787. This player made an at- 
tempt to remedy the inconvenience of 
transporting his large instrument by 
having it made in twenty-six movable 
pieces, and the building and taking 
down of his bass must have been an 
interesting process to watch. As the 
perfect fitting of all the parts of an 
instrument is a fundamental condition 
of its yielding satisfactory results, it 
must have been a remarkable feat of 
instrument making. Kampfer’s  in- 
genious plan does not seem to have 
been generally adopted! 

No doubt many musicians look with 
indifference on solo-playing on the 
bass. ‘This may be partly due to the 
fact that many of them have never 
heard it properly handled as such. It 
is not the only orchestral instrument 
which has sometimes been looked on as 
not adapted for solo work, although 
quite capable of individual treatment. 
The introduction of the modern bow 
for the double bass has been a great 
gain in obtaining contrasts of piano 
and forte; and the requirements of 
modern orchestral playing, demand 
light and shade from every member of 
the orchesttame 45 tie lates irs Al). 
Whitewwass fond) of) saying: “Che 
double bass requires delicacy combined 
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with firmness,” and in that respect it 
is like all other instruments. It readily 
responds to the demands of artistic 
playing, and its special tone color is 
interesting and sympathetic. 

Mr. White had in his possession a 
MS. duet for two contrabassi by Drag- 
onetti, which he placed at the end of 
the appendix to his primer. Ammon 
Winterbottom was another player who 
is remembered by those who knew him 
as an admirable artist and a true 
friend. He, with Severn, Howell, and 
White, were for many years familiar 
figures in Costa’s Sacred Harmonic 
band, as well as at the opera. It is 
pleasant to recall the playing of Bot- 
tesini also. His Concerto in F Sharp 
Minor was revived at one of the Phil- 
harmonic Society’s concerts a few 
years ago by Mr. C. Hobday. Bot- 
tesini’s Method, divided into two parts, 
one for orchestral playing, and the 
second for solo playing, is unsurpassed. 
He was a thorough artist, and com- 
posed much music, including an Ora- 
torio “The Mount of Olivet.” Among- 
his other compositions are the famous 
Tarantella, and a beautiful Reverie, 
both for his favorite instrument. 

The drudgery of learning would be 
very much lessened 1f more studies 
with, pianoforte accompaniment were 
available, and such would make a good 
introduction to solo playing. There 
are studies by Kreutzer and Simandl, 
with pianoforte accompaniment, the 
former being arrangements from the 
renowned violin studies. 

Among concert pieces may be named 
a Concertino by Gouffé in D Minor, 
not too difficult, and a very musicianly 
composition, and there are many other 
pieces by the same composer. A Fan- 
tasia Concertante by Aug. Chapius, is 
very playable. Gliere has written an 
Intermezzo and Tarantella, and there 
is a lovely air “Fruhlingserwachen,” 


with accompaniment for piano or full 
orchestra, by Emil Bach. Other com- 
positions by H. Wolf, Ph. Libon, and 
Stein are worth attention. Romberg’s 
set of three sonatas for two contra- 
bassi might be found attractive. 

H. Wolf (already mentioned) has 
done a good deal in arranging—notably 
C. M. von Weber’s Andante and Ron- 
do Angarese—and a great variety of 
airs from Chopin, Handel, Kreutzer, 
Mozart, Schubert and Schumann. A 
comparatively easy set of pieces is pro- 
vided by the “Six piéces targa tie. 
tiques’ with piano accompaniment, 
published by Constallat of Paris. 

The Kussewitzky Concerto, pub- 
lished by Messrs. Novello, is a fine 
piece, but it makes considerable de- 
mands on the player’s technique. A 
song, “Thy Mighty Power,” by Vincent 
Novello, with double bass obbligato, is 
occasionally heard. It requires a fine 
soprano voice to do it justice, and the 
obbligato is exacting. The late Mrs. 
Boyle, who was a highly competent 
amateur, played it with great success. 

It is a pity that the arrangement of 
Bach’s organ Fugues for the piano- 
forte, with the pedal part adapted for 
contrabass by Dragonetti, is out of 
print. It was published by the old firm 
of Coventry & Hollier. Copies are 
sometimes to be met with. 

A more complete list of solos for the 
double bass might be given. It is only 
hoped that these few remarks may 
awaken interest in the subject. Those 
who desire to understand the capabil- 
ities of the instrument must get rid of 
the vulgar idea that there is anything 
rough or inartistic about the double 
bass. It is capable not only of light 
and shade, but of chiaroscuro—mezzo- 
forte—that quality which counts for so 
much in the art of painting.—The 
Strad. 
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(From the Boston Music. Co.) 
“Mirages.’ Six pieces for violin in the 
first position with piano accompaniment. 
by Gustav Strube. Published in one vol- 
ume. Price, net 


x | scholarly writing and an intimate ac- 
quaintance with the technic of the 
instrument. Teaching pieces for the 
violin are so often rendered impractical for 
use in the studio by a few measures here and 
there which introduce difficulties beyond those 
encountered throughout the greater part of the 
selection. One usually finds that the limita- 
tions of the first position imposes drawbacks 
which makes possible the expressing of but a 
minimum of musical value, but these pieces of 
Gustav Strube have proven that in the hands 
of an adept there can be set forth some splen- 
did sentiments without going into the ex- 
tremes of technical difficulty. The names which 
serve to identify these six rather atmospheric 
piecess ate, “Prelude,” ‘Valse,’ “Chanson 
d@’ Oiseau,” “Elegie,” “Rondino”’ and “Cortege.” 


(From Arthur P. Schmidt.) 


“Promenade,’ F. Aine, for Violin and 
Piano, arranged by Alfred Moffat. 
Price 

“Larghetto espressivo,”’ Joseph Angus, for 
Violin and Piano, arranged by Alfred 
Moffat. Price 

“Menuett in G,”’ . Fernando 
for Violin and Piano, arranged by 
Ber Ol Glue CE TUCE s.. Ss mae oats wren oe 50 

“Adagio sostenuto,’ Tartini, for Violin 
and Piano, arranged by Alfred Moffat. 
LES) 1 Ot Re oes eg a Pe ao 40 

“Romanza in D,’ M. de Guillon, for Vio- 
lin and Piano, arranged by Alfred Mof- 

il PRIS LO Cae essa SEAL oko cece hon eter hk 50 

“From Many Lands’ Twelve pieces for 
Violin and Piano, by Carl Bohm. Is- 
Sicdun two.books. Price, each........ 75 

“Spring Flowers’ Six pieces, for Violin 
and Piano, by Charles Dancla. Price... .90 
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4 
“First Recreations” Five pieces, for Vio- 
lin and Piano, by Albert Biehl. Price.. .75 
“Five Characteristic Pieces’ for Violin 
and Piano, by Benjamin Gutter. Price.. .75 
Fourteen Etudes, for Violin with the ac- 
companiment of a second Violin, by 
Richard Hotfmann. In two books. Price, 
TTS” (RA ABA No eth Aart tron Rareigt Seat, eat Rieke 60 
Twelve Melodious Etudes, for the Violin 
(first position) with accompaniment for 
a second Violin... By Th. Herrmann. In 
LOUDON Ste ETICC CACHE Soa es oaks .60 
Thirty-six Exercises and Etudes, for the 
Violin. By Friedrich Hermann. In 
LAY Ce= DOOR Sear LCE S COC he ste ahs 60 
Forty Progressive Studies, for the Violin 
(first position). By Carl Bohm. In 
EWU DOCS IEICE COCIT tao. Settee ak cee 60 
Legato and Staccato Studies, for the Vio- 
lin. By Basil Althaus. In three books. 
VOUV CCRC UCI pen tat te Ue RAE Te th aes .60 


Ez | the list of new works issued 
le ay | through the house of Arthur P. 


Schmidt of Boston are five transcrip- 
tions by Alfred Moffat of works 
“From Olden Days,” which are a real delight. 
The first one, the “Promenade,” of F. Ainé, is 
quite simple, and well suited for extremely 
young pupils; the other four are, however, 
quite as adaptable for teaching purposes, but 
they are also, in both thought and writing, 
gems of such real value as might if properly 
played, grace any program. It seems almost 
a pity that such beautiful contrapuntal writing 
as is seen in the “Larghetto espressivo” of 
Joseph Angus or the “Adagio sostenuto” of 
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Giuseppe Tartini can not be more frequently 
encountered in the work of our modern 
Americans, but it would appear that effective- 
ness rather than eloquence is the thing now 
most to be desired. At any rate our masters of 
theory are not overly inclined to administer 
the extreme measure of discipline in strict 
counterpoint by which to cultivate this neces- 
sary facility of expression, requisite to the 
production of works of such delightful clarity 
of thought as those Mr. Moffat has elected to 
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offer to discriminating violinists and teachers. 

How much the arranger has confined him- 
self to the original texts the reviewer is not 
prepared to say, but at any rate he has not 
dealt with them in any ruthless fashion, for 
there is not the smallest indication of editorial 
bungling to be found in the editions under 
question—a point’ of virtue not lightly to be 
dwelt upon, either. It will be understood that 
these last four mentioned pieces are culled 
from the literature of the eighteenth century, 
and require for their acceptable presentation 
far more of musicianship than dexterity; but 
just for this reason they are ideally suited as 
mediums for the cultivation of sound musi- 
cianly instincts even before the young player 
has surmounted the half of the technical diffi- 
culties that he will be called upon to encounter 
ii the course of his studies. 

It is rather to be regretted that the works 
of Carl Bohm are so idelibly stamped in the 
popular musical mind as of the salon type of 
music, although there is appropriateness in this 
characterization of them. There is something 
about them, however, which makes one fear 
that they will never receive the full measure 
of appreciation that they deserve. His works 
are so frankly given to the melodious exposi- 
tion of a melodious theme, that one hastily 
sums them up in these terms and lets it go at 
that. On the other hand there is much tech- 
nical facility in the construction of his pieces, 
and a wealth of real musical thought in their 
harmonic texture, but this is so suavely inter- 
woven that its real cleverness escapes the cas- 
ual observer. These twelve pieces are splendid 
examples of his style as it has developed, and 
there is very much of unusual value hidden 
away in a form that rolls fluently off the fin- 
gers; and whatever else may be said of them 
they have, from a teaching standpoint as well 
as from that of a player who does not quibble 
over the presence of pleasing qualities, a value 
that can best be summed up in the word “prac- 
tical.” This fact alone ought to be enough to 
give them a wide acceptance in certain quar- 
ters—and this will, too, be among a discrimin- 
ating class. Their choice is a matter of appro- 
priateness, and not of intrinsic value—the lat- 
ter they have at all times. Their merits should 
at least entitle them to an examination at the 


hands of every progressive teacher. They are 
a valuable addition to the series known as 
Schmidt’s Educational Series. The names of 
the separate numbers are: “Adagio Relig- 
ioso,’ ‘“Rococco,’ “Slavonian -Danse, oe es- 
pagnola,” “Scene de Ballet,” “At the Spin- 
ning Wheel,” “Estella,” “At Evening,” “Gypsy 
Melody,” “Northern Legend,” “Kujawiak,” and 
“Moto Perpetuo.” Let it not be thought that 
simplicity is one of their outstanding qualities. 

Every player of the violin is, of course, fa- 
miliar with the name of Dancla, and this 
group of pieces is true to the style which has 
been made known through their predecessors. 
Here is, indeed, that melodiousness which has 
not much more than melody to commend it- 
self. The accompaniments are as easy as the 
violin parts, both to play and to understand, 
and although the harmonic treatment is ade- 
quate to set forth the melody, it adds not 
much beyond that. 

Of even more extreme simplicity are these 
pieces by Albert Biehl, but considering their 
adaptability to the requirements of the young- 
est pupils and the manner in which difficulties 
have been censored to keep them at all times 
within the range of practicability, they are of 
even more than average interest to the teach- 
ers of the violin. There is everywhere appar-- 
ent good writing and purity of musical 
thought, with commendable conciseness in the 
matter of form. 

The same might be said of these pieces as 
has been commented above in reference to 
those of Albert Biehl, except that they are 
still more simple, going only one step past the 
point where the range of the technical equip- 
ment of the player is limited to the open 
strings and the simplest of rhythms. 

The Hoffmann etudes are also from the pen 
of a composer whose melodiousness has ap- 
parently been his greatest curse, at least when 
it comes to earning praise from those musi- 
cians known as “high brows.” The exercises 
here presented are splendid instances of con- 
sistency of form, their chief idea being in- 
stead of a melodic figure, a mechanical device 
which utilizes some one of the technical prob- 
lems most frequently to be encountered. One 
of the advantages of this edition are that the 
scores of the two players are written one line 
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above the other, looking very much like a 
piano score with both hands in the treble clef. 
By this means the teacher is enabled more 
closely to follow the playing of the pupil. 
There is also merit in the simplicity of the 
parts allotted to the teacher, for this same 
reason that the attention is not too much 


. taken up with playing, to the detriment of the 


supervision to which the pupil’s work is en- 
titled. 

The Herrmann etudes are published with the 
two parts bound separately, and with the 
added fact that both parts are quite devoid of 
technical impediments it is suggested that 
these pieces might, if desired, be used as little 
duets between pupils, offering them a rather 
diverting incentive to partake occasionally of 
ensemble efforts outside of hours, 
They are not so much restricted 
tc the ordinary conception of etudes as to 
make them displeasing in this form, and yet 
much of technical value 


among 
themselves. 


there is in their 
make up. 

The exercise books of Hermann cover a 
wonderful amount of territory. The first two 
books stay within the limits of the third posi- 
tion, and cover the first problems of finger- 
ing and bowing in a comprehensive and yet 
brief manner. The third book offers double 
possibilities; the manner in which the prob- 
lems of advanced technique are presented sug- 
gests that they would make admirable exer- 
cises in reading for the full-fledged player who 
has not previously become acquainted with 
them, and certainly to the teacher who wants 
to get something outside of the ordinary rut 
to give to advanced pupils, there will hardly 
be found anything better adapted to suggest 
various of the problems so often overlooked 
by pupils who are just approaching the goal of 
professionalism. 

For backward pupils who need a great va- 
riety of material confined to the limits of the 
first position, there will be a discovery in 
Bohm’s forty exercises of even difficulty and 
of differing subjects. There seems to be a 
demand for more material, leading to thor- 
oughness in fundamentals rather than hurry- 
ing on too fast into the course ordinarily pre- 
scribed, and one that too often leaves much 


neglected ground to be retraced at a later 
period. 

These three books are more given to the 
problems of fundamentals such as scales and 
arpeggios through the different keys, and will 
be found especially desirable on the part of 
such teachers as do not follow any special 
method, but adapt their own methods to the 
needs of particular pupils. The materials here 
given will biend advantageously with any ele- 
mentary course when employed under the di- 
rection of a careful teacher. 


(From W. F. Strong, Dixon, IIl.) 

“Buds and Blossoms.’ Tunes and exer- 

cises for the Violin, by W. F. Strong. 

Pare. 
Gat caren ek Sr aA SO 50 

The old melodies which are found in the 
first volume are likely to appeal to many vio- 
linists in those parts of the country where 
“Home, Sweet Home” and “Old Folks at 
Home” are still a necessary part of the stand- 
ard repertoire of the village violinist. Half of 
the second part is taken up with David’s splen- 
did arrangement for the practicing of all the 
major and minor scales in one continuous 
xercise. 


(From J. Fischer & Bro.) 
String Quartet in G major, by Giuseppe 
Ferrata, Op. 28. Price, score, net: ...:$1:50 
Parts, net 
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As the serious reader is he who perseveres 
to the end, there is saved for such readers 
comment regarding a serious work and orig- 
inal—both in its subject matter and in the 
sense that it is not an arrangement or adapta- 
tion. These transcriptions are all good in 
their place, but musical progress, as far as 
concerns players, publishers and composers 
alike, must be measured in the output of 
works that are wholly created rather than 
merely redressed. The String Quartet in G 
major by Giuseppe Ferrata, which is published 
as his Op. 28, and recently issued through 
the New York house of J. Fischer & Bro., was 
awarded the first prize in the 1908 competition 
held under the auspices of the Pittsburgh Art 
Society. It is not exactly a compliment to the 
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discrimination of our American music buyers 
that such sterling works as those which ema- 
nate from the scholarly and at the same time 
poetic pen of Mr. Ferrata, should be found 
difficult to market on the part of his publish- 
ers, but there is the consolation that in the 
case of many of our greatest art workers in 
the past, recognition was tardily given, but 
remained the more imperishably—as operates 
the invariable law of compensation. 

This quartet, in common with all of the 
work of this composer, will not be made the 
object of exaggerated worship. 
poser does not tear out his heart to show 
you that it bleeds; neither does he try to make 
of the string quartet a symphony orchestra. 
The first movement is predominatingly Larga- 
mente, which is the opening tempo indication, 
with a second subject in a faster tempo, the 
working out of which will be perhaps the 
most elusive interpretive element in the work, 
in that its rythmic difficulties are apt to tempt 
the players to forget the ever-present neces- 
sity for both poise and repression. 

The second movement is a_ Serenata- 
Scherzo, and in the manner in which occa- 
sional 4-4 measures are introduced in a 3-4 
movement, thus permitting a melodic unit to be 
extended regardless of rythmic limitations, 
there is found one of the favorite devices of 
this composer. It is a subtlety that is without 
awkward features, and one that is consistent 
with the material at hand, and in a movement 
of this character it adds the requisite piquancy 
without lapsing into mere grotesqueness. 

The third movement is a Romanza, and al- 
though the opening theme, shared in unison 
between cello and first violin, has both dignity 
and beauty, one cannot but feel that Mr. Fer- 
rata realized he was writing “high-brow 
music,’ or at least “music for high-brow 
judges,” else he would have permitted himself 
more ingratiating suavity in the divertisse- 
ment in place of the rather robust allusions to 
the complications already put to rest in the 
first movement. It is a splendid movement, but 
one might have forgiven himself momentary 
abandon to the sensuous charms of an allur- 
ing adagio, even though he may outwardly 
have frowned the while. To be deprived of 
this opportunity becomes only the more 


In it the com- 


sprung from a transplanted Italian root. 


tantalizing, when the composer shows with an 
occasional touch that he could do it if he 
chose, then passed on. The Finale Fugato is 
not nearly so formidable as the name sug- 
gests, neither to listen to nor to play. It is 
not necessarily easy, but it is practical, and 
not given to either experiments or stunts. 

The one trait that needs to be borne in 
mind in an interpretation of practically all of 
the works of Mr. Ferrata is that although he 
beguiles you away from the ruling tonality by 
well disguised and easy stages, it is exceed- 
ingly necessary that this prevailing tonality 
be retained firmly in mind, and the performer 
thus prepared to grasp and immediately rec- 
ognize a sudden return to the point of digres- 
sion. It is as if a prestidigitator were to ask 
you to select a card and return it to the deck; - 
if you do not remember the card, the trick 
loses its force. It is, perhaps, due to this one 
phase that the music of Mr. Ferrata fails to 
attain a wider and more immediate popularity 
—an inditement not against his music, how- 
ever, as much as against the musical discrim- 
ination of our American musicians. 

This New Orleans recluse (with apologies to 
New Orleans, which ought indeed to be willing 
to be considered a hermit’s woods, if by so 
doing she might be permitted to harbor a few 


citizens so deserving of a nation’s honor) has 


indeed, in this work produced a valuable and 
a deservedly permanent addition to the serious 
literature of one of the highest, if not the 
highest form, of musical art. This string quar- 
tet well deserves a place in the permanent 
repertoire of every quartet organization which 
desires to do simple justice to the productions 
of American soil, even though’ as in this case 
This 
dees not suggest that it be accepted because it 
is American, but merely that it be not rejected 
because of any such reason. The work should 
stand solely on its merits, but there is cause 
for felicitation, not only that its composer is 
att American resident, and that it was first 
recognized by a loyal American prize-bestow - 
ing organization, but that it is now given a 
place in the catalogue of an American publish- 
ing house, even though there is small chance 
of an immediate financial return commensurate 
with the outlay entailed. ARTHUR GRAY. 
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AN AMERICAN COMPOSER 


Giuseppe Ferrata, whose G Major 
String Quartet has just been published 
by J. Fischer & Bro. of New York, was 
born in» Gradoli, Province of Rome, 
- Jandary Ist; 1866) When: very youre, 
his predilection for music was encour- 
aged and he was given excellent instruc- 
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tion. He won the scholarship at the 
Royal Academy of Music, Rome (of 
which he was a graduate later), when 
he was only fourteen years old. When 
he was sixteen he was chosen from a 
large class of advanced pianists of the 
Conservatory to play Mendelssohn’s 
fy atiations. sericuses’ vat .the™ concert 
given in the presence of Queen Mar- 
gherita at the Costanzi Theatre in Rome. 
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After finishing his course at the Con- 
servatory, he studied with Sgambati and 
then with Franz Liszt, who gave him 
abundant encouragement and prophesied 
form him a great career as a pianist and 
as a composer. Since then, many hon- 
ors and decorations have been conferred 
on Ferrata, among the number being: 
Three medals from the Royal Ministry 
of Public Instruction, Italian Govern- 
ment, won as composer in different 
competitions ; six first medal prizes won 
at the Royal Academy in Rome as pi- 
anist and as composer; first prize at the 
competition held in Bologna, Italy; di- 
ploma and gold medal at the Exposition 
of Palermo, Italy, etc. 

As one of the most remarkable of 
Ferrata’s recent awards may be men- 
tioned the winning of the first prize in 
all four classes in a competition offered 
bythe. Art society of Pittsbureh. Pa; 
ec arotethe | 


Ly String duarteteOp.725. 

2. Composition for piano. 

3. Suite for violin and piano in three 
movements. 

4. Choral work for eight real parts. 


In 1913 Ferrata was awarded First 
prize, Class A, in the Modern Compos- 
ers’ Series, Prize Competition, given by 
the “Art Publication :Society of St. 
Louis, Mo.,” open to the composers of 
the world, for a “Toccata Chromatique,” 
piano solo. | 

Chevalier Ferrata is a member of the 
Royal Philharmonic of Rome, and of the 
International Artistic Club of Rome. He 
was knighted by the King of Portugal, 
and he has received letters of commen- 
dations from the Queen of Italy and 
from the King of Belgium. 
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THE VIOLINIST. 


The Sibelius Coda 


Maud Powell is the pioneer violinist 
who first let America hear the Sibelius, 
Tschaikowsky and Dvorak concertos. 
Speaking of her production of the Sibe- 
lius concerto a few years back, according 
to W. B. Chase in the New York Even- 
img Sun, Miss Powell said the other day 
that when she received the Finnish com- 
poser’s work the blotted manuscript was 
almost illegible. The coda, a part of 
special importance to the solo player, did 
not seem to fit. Sibelius had appparently 


wearied of his musical ideas. He dis- 
missed them as you would scold a 
naughty child. Miss Powell was in 


Cleveland at the time. After her concert 
she sat at supper at her hotel, when a 
local composer sent in his card. 

It was the same Pietro Floridia who 
recently conducted a new Italian sym- 
phony society in New York. 

“Pardon, Madame,” said Mr. Floridia, 
_ “but will you let me have the manuscript 

of the concerto you played tonight, to 
see if I can improve the coda passage for 
your” Miss Powell was willing, but the 
time was short. She was leaving at ten 
o’clock the next day. 

Floridia took the music. At the train 
next morning he appeared. The ink was 
still damp on his added pages. The man 
had sat up all night, and not only that. 
but he had so absorbed Sibelius’s ideas 
and musical style that the concerto and 
new coda, when the violinist played them 
over, seemed as if created by one mind. 


ee 
Karl Rissland 


ARLE RISSUAND whose. Ga- 
Ki] price Caractéristique for violin 
| and piano was recently published 
by The Oliver Ditson Company, 
was born in Thuringia, Germany. At 
the age of ten he appeared in public as 
soloist, at fifteen wrote songs, entered 
thes lbeipzig sGonservatony  sandaat 
twenty-one became a member of the 
violin section of the Boston Symphony 


Orchestra. In addition to appearing as 
soloist and in chamber music concerts 
it Boston and other cities, Mr. Riss- — 
land has devoted much time to teach- 
ing and composing. 

His most recent composition for 
violin and piano (also published 
for ’cello and piano), Romangza, bids fair 
to become one of the most successful of 
his pieces, as it combines modern harmo- 


KARL RISSLAND 


nies with a romantic spirit and continued 
melodic flow in a most satisfying style. 
The first public performance of the Ro- 
manza was by Mr. Rissland himself at 
the Tuilleries, Boston, April 3, where it 
was most favorably received. 

Among the prominent artists who have 
used Mr. Rissland’s compositions are 
Arthur Hartmann, Bernhard Listemann, 
Maud Powell, Henri Marteau, P. Tirin- 
delli, Max Pilzer, Anton Witek, A. - 
Bok, A. Saslavski, and others, 
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With so delicate and so important 
an instrument as the violin, it is most 
important that the owner shall be cer- 
tain that his instrument will be in the 


hands of a good repairer. It takes 
years of experience and handling of 
violins to avoid “bungly” work; to 
know the right adjustments and proper 
wood for  soundposts,  bassbars, 
bifirvecme ce Like any “science,, the 
man who has had the best of instruc- 
tion, together with experience, will be 
the man to whom the owner will want 
fomenust therviolin of his chotce. 

There has been a great deal of talk 
in the papers of America about fraudu- 
lent practices in the sale, making, and 
repairing of violins. We all know that 
America has as good repairers and 
makers as are to be found anywhere in 
the world; the word of mouth testi- 
monial, which is the most satisfactory 
in a small community, among violin 
experts is utterly inadequate to the 
large dimensions of the United States. 
The editor of THE Vriorinist has had 
repeatedly inquiries from its readers as 
to where it would be best to trust their 
violin for fine repair work or to pur- 
chase a really reliable new violin. 

American makers and dealers have 
begun to recognize this condition. 
Those who have been established, and 
who have proved their worth in this 
line, would be greatly benefited by an 
affiliation. And the younger dealers 
and repairers who could qualify for as- 
sociation with these, would be greatly 
benefited by being taken into their 
ranks. 

This would do a great deal, also, to 
help in standardizing the art. Painters 
have such an association, the Sculp- 
tors’ Association of America is a sam- 


ple of maybe the most successful and 
influential in its line. 
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One of the attempts in this regard 
has been started in a modest way by 
Passauer Ferron and —jJohn+ Horn- 
steiner of Chicago. Some ten or fifteen 
of America’s most wellknown violin 
makers have been invited to band to- 
gether in what is called the “Asso- 
ciated Violin Makers of America.” 
This is intended by no means to infer 
that they are the only ones of the first 
rank. But it does mean this: they have 
been acquainted with each other’s 
work for many years and know it to 
be absolutely reliable. Others who 
wish to join this association can make 
application to the nearest member; 
those in New York to a New York 
member, those in Boston to a Boston 
eMijer meltowm  inesce will Newapl 10 
know more intimately of the younger 
men’s work than will those at a great 
distance; and this local member can 
recommend him to the association. A 
MlAjOLrity Mote willetiten be necessary 
to admit the applicant. Thus gradually 
the association will include the relia- 
ble, experienced and properly prepared 
craftsman of this art. 

The object of this association is to 
Standardize the profession; to Set. a 
mark for the younger makers; who, 
when they qualify, can become mem- 
bers. As to the dues and spending of 
this money, the idea is that there shall 
be no. set fee; there will be an initia- 
tion fee to cover necessary expenses. 
That the association shall advertise as 
an association that its members are re- 
liable, trustworthy violin makers and 
dealers; that teachers, artists and con- 
noisseurs, though not acquainted, can 
trust their instruments for repair work 
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to these men. In other words, the asso- 
ciation guarantees the work of its 
members; and any complaint of work 
done by these will be looked into by 
the officers of the association. Assess- 
ments or dues will later be fixed “for 
advertising; and this advertising shall 
be done in such a way as to inform the 
largest number of teachers, artists and 
connoisseurs of the existence of the as- 
sociation, of its guarantee of the work 
of its membership. 

Such an association will fill a most 
decided want in the violin world of to- 
day. Players of stringed instruments 
moving from one city to another need 
to become acquainted in a new city 
with those who will do reliable work, 
and surely the recommendation of the 
fellow craftsmen is the best of recom- 
mendations. 


Another movement in this direc- 
tion has been taken by Mr. August 
Gemunder of New York City. He has 
proposed what he calls the American 
Academy of Violin Makers; the object 
being to advance the interests of mod- 
ern violin makers and to encourage 
the art and science of violin making, 
and the use of modern violins. 

Membership in this academy may be 
had by all makers of violins who prac- 
tice their art as a profession, and who 
have made and sold twenty-five or 
more instruments of the viol family. 

The fees of this organization will be 
five dollars for initiation fee for all who 
join before March 14, 1914, and two 
dollars) sper. momtheethercaiter athe 
money is to be used for a paid secre- 
tary-treasurer who shall keep up the 
correspondence of the academy, etc. 

As the voting and balloting must be 
done by mail, it will be some time be- 
fore the officers can be announced. 
The proposed president is Knute Rein- 
dahl; the secretary-treasurer, August 
Gemunder. 

The academy proposes an annual 
convention and a permanent exhibit to 


be set up in New York City, to which 
the public will be admitted daily, free 
of all chlarge. They shall select a suit- 
able site or sites and compute the av-— 
erage monthly rental; they shall seek 
the services of a competent person to 
put in charge of this exhibit, and com- 
pute the average monthly salary re- 
quirements, together with such inci- 
dental expenses as fixtures, lighting, 
telephone service, and such advertising 
as may be advisable to apprise the pub- 
lic of the permanent exhibit. 

“The first convention of The Amer- 
ican Academy of Violin Makers will 
be held in New York City on or about 
May 15, 1914, and the committee on 
conventions and exhibits shall make 
such arrangements as may seem neces- 
sary.” 

The following selected from the by- 
laws of the academy will give further 
ideas of its object and what its or- 
ganizers. hope it will accomplish: 
‘Each member of the academy is re- 
quested to forward to the secretary- 
treasurer a list of his delinquent cred- 
itors; a list of persons who, evidently 
through curiosity, have violins sent for 
trial with no evident intent to pur- 
chase. Some legal means for publish- 
ing these lists for the guidance of all 
members will be taken. The secretary 
will forward these lists to the presi- 
dent, as they are received by him, and 
at such time as the president deems 
proper, their publication may be 
ordered. 

“Members will make note of any and 
all references in books and periodicals 
to modern violins which may be 
couched in derogatory language, and 
of such accounts as may appear in the 
public prints or musical journals 
which, thanks to the liberality of the 
English language and ignorance of 
many writers thereof,may speak in too 
glowing terms of old violins in general. . 
These articles should be clipped, when- 
ever possible, and sent to the secre- 
tary-treasurer together with the name 
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of the paper they were taken from and 
the date of publication. This informa- 
tion should be written in the margins 
of each article, for the guidance of the 
sceereraty. Ihe. secretary ~wills keep 
such articles in hand for the reference 
of officers, or, should the academy be 
in position to do so, see that some com- 
ment on these articles reaches the pub- 
lishers in question, either through cor- 
respondence or through the publication 
of articles of an argumentative or com- 
bative nature, calculated to convince 
press, and public that’ the modern 
maker is watching the press and 
doesn’t propose to stand idly by and 
witness such gross inaccuracies as now 
go the rounds of the press. 

“Until such time as provision may 
be made for the insurance of a monthly 
bulletin, The Violin World; New 
York City, shall be used as the official 
medium for the interchange of ideas 
and the publication of notices by the 
various officers and committees of The 
American Academy of Violin Makers.” 


The movement for the Association 
of Violin Makers for their mutual 
benefit is a much needed one; and we 
sincerely hope that some such associa- 
tion will be culminated. It is difficult 
to be all-wise at the beginning of a 
movement; but with experienced men 
in the lead, and men who have the real 
good of the fraternity at heart, a prin- 
ciple of union should be evolved which 
shall protect them from imposture and 
freures the violin . public, teachers, 
artists and connoisseurs of the right 
kind of service. 

The foregoing has been written that 
the best violin makers of America, and 
those of unsullied reputation, shall 
band themselves together for this pro- 
tection to the public. It is not and 
should not be a movement for personal 
gain, but a public spirited movement 
for the protection of the owners of 
violins. 


Another movement somewhat in this 
line was begun some two or three 
years ago in that cradle of American 
work and education, Boston. It is 
called the (Cremona Cluby*  Vhis has 
no fees, and membership is by invita- 
tion. [he members get together once 
a month to discuss matters pertaining 
to the craft, examine specimens of each 
other’s workmanship, either making or 
repairing, and old violins are often ex- 
amined and discussed; varnish and the 
different kinds of woods and technical 
news of the violin world is brought be- 
fore them. The editor of THE VIOLIN- 
ist has been conversant with the work 
of this club, and the good it has done 
cannot be estimated. It is an educa- 
tion in itself, the men have learned the 
art of generosity to fellow craftsmen, 
together with other more important 
ones. 
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The bulk of Paganini’s fortune, about 
two million francs, as also the precious 
collection of instruments (with the ex- 
ception of his favorite Guarnerius, be- 
queathed to the Genoa musuem) went to 
his son, Baron Achille Paganini. 

That Paganini had not a few enemies 
(mostly professional)-is a lot shared by 
all men of distinction and greatness. He 
was accused of dissipation, measureless 
jealousy, murder, greed, avarice and 
charlatanism in his art. If he had been a 
compilation of all these vices, how 1s it 
possible that the world should have idol- 
ized him for forty years and longer, all 
the time knowing of his worthlessness 
as a man, and of his humbug as a vir- 
tuoso? The numerous concerts for char- 
ity he gave show us his nobler impulses. 

Lack of almost any kind of education, 
the severe treatment by a tyrannical fa- 
ther, early triumphs on the concert stage, 
and the accompanying homage may to a 
ereat extent account for his foolish deeds. 
His generous gift of twenty thousand 
francs to the young composer Berlioz, 
whose music fascinated Paganini, has 
found skeptical critics, among whom 
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Ferd. Hiller distinguished himself in ex- 
plaining that Paganini had simply lent 
his name to the transaction and then 
shamefully posed as real donator. But 
Hiller was an influential member of that 
conservative faction which glorified the 
classical period of music at the expense 
of everything else that deviated from that 
path, and so he presumably only saw in 
Paganini a charlatan virtuoso, because 
he never had played Bach’s works, or 
the Beethoven concerto. Many years 
ago I had a conversation with Joachim 
and Vieuxtemps regarding Paganini’s 
merits as virtuoso. The one, an inti- 
mate friend to F. Hiller, and having 
never heard Paganini, gave a very depre- 
ciative opinion ; -while the other, who had 
heard Paganini a number of times, spoke 
of him as “the greatest of us all.” 

Paganini loved his mother and his 
child dearly, showed a friendly and kind 
disposition toward people whom he liked, 
bothered nobody with his self-praise and 
self-glorification, spoke with warmth and 
kindness of rival violinists, and was in 
rapture when he heard good opera music, 
or when he could play a Beethoven quar- 
Lette: 

Paganini’s virtuosity will remain the 
center around which the violin world 
moves. Great violinists were before him, 
but none has climbed the height on which 
Paganini’s genius throned. 

——— 444 
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COMMERCIALIZING MUSIC 


Returned from study abroad, the  preciate his perfected art. The result 
high-brow cellist tried for two years is well known—later he went into 
to educate the American public to ap- vaudeville. 
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HREIOZ and’ Schubert are in- 
teresting subjects for contrast. 
It is not so much upon the out- 
ward aspects of their lives that 

I would dwell. These were vastly dif- 
ferent: Berlioz erratic, volcanic— 
today in Riga, tomorrow in London; 
Schubert hardly ever out of Vienna. 
Berlioz hopelessly in love with the 
beautiful Miss Smithson; Schubert a 
bashful bachelor, uneasy in the pres- 
Pacemor ladies s. berlioz, again, with 
strong likes and dislikes; Schubert 
with a nature little given to the ex- 
pression of such things. This is in- 
teresting, but the contrast between 
them seems greater when we consider 
them as musicians; and a_ passing 
thought upon their work leads to a 
consideration of the relative value of 
several important factors in musical 
Composition. Herein -lies the feal 
worth of the contrast. Berlioz’s work 
and all that it stands for is well known 
to us today. If we remember how it 
was received during his lifetime, we 
can understand the relationship which 
it bore to the music of his time. Today 
its popularity can hardly be described 
as great. What Berlioz hammered at 
was practically the same as what Liszt 
achieved. Since the advent of Wagner 
and Strauss, the forerunner seems to 
be somewhat overshadowed by the 
cisciples. 

But one thing is. clearly photo- 
eraphed on our minds. That is that 
Berlioz was doing new work and at- 
tempting things which no one had 
ever attempted before. Sometimes his 
music seems to us “made” (gesucht). 
This is the result of the fact that his 
imagination outdistanced his pen, that 
while his fingers were busy on the 
paper his feverish brain was already 
a long way ahead of them. The patchi- 


ness of much of his music is due to 
this. 

There are other difficulties, too, with 
which he had to cope; his choice of 
subjects necessitated a special mu- 
sical vocabulary. For the man who 
wants to describe the crack of doom 
in fitting terms, has to be careful what 
terms he employs. Berlioz’s orchestral 
technic was so excellent that it almost 
makes us forget his faults. 

Today his name stands for a com- 
pletely satisfactory expression in the 
orchestra. To him every instrument 
and every group of instruments pos- 
Secseduieuer particular «character: | he 
thought in terms of the orchestra. But 
even this cannot hide his deficiency as 
a melodist. The man who was full 
of wild schemes, who had saturated 
himself in Shakespeare and in Gluck, 
seems never to have attained to that 
state of ecstasy necessary to press out 
of the soul the kind of emotion which 
gives birth to really great tunes. 

Once or twice he approaches a state 
of exaltation, as in the love scene of 
the Romeo and Juliet Symphony. But 
his work, as it stands, with all its great 
value and huge interest is little short 
of a monumental tragedy, for he never 
bequeathed to us a melody of real 
depth and unmistakable tenderness. 

With Schubert the facts are other- 
wise. We associate him with a pe- 
culiar kind of pleasure which serves 
us in quiet and tranquil hours. . He is 
at his best in small works in which his 
lack of musical knowledge is not ap- 
Patent elt 41s. when. heetries. to’, say. 
something in a larger sphere that he is 
obviously uncomfortable. His small 
acquaintance with counterpoint, and 
the consequent restrictions which this 
brings, hamper him in the development 
of his themes. He is therefore unequal 
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strength and weakness. 

Only one thing saved Schubert; that 
was his gift of melody. Few men have 
been more divinely go1ited in) this re- 
spect; and when we think of the num- 
ber of his songs, and the intrinsic value 
of them, we marvel at the freshness of 
his thoughts and at the constant flow 
of inspiration which he possessed. 

This brings me to the point which, 
I think, is worthy of some thought: 
that is, for how much melodic value 
counts in a man’s work? What the 
opinion of Berlioz or Schubert is today, 
depends upon individual taste. But 
this, apart, these two have a definite 
historical value. 

To most people Schubert means 
more than Berlioz does. This is be- 
cause it is difficult to obtain a good 
performance of one of the latter’s 
works; while all that is needed in the 
case of Schubert are a good vocalist 
and pianist. Speaking, however, of the 
music alone, one is bound to admit that 
Schubert the melodist touches us in a 
way that Berlioz, with all his elaborate 
paraphernalia, never does. 

And does not this mean that after 
all, inspiration is more than technical 
cleverness, that a song of beauty may 
rise to heights which a symphony may 
be unable to attain? 
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BRAHMS A CIGARETTE LOVER 


Brahms, the great composer, loved a 
good “weed,” but did not turn up his 
nose at a bad one, says the Cologne 
Gazette. 

Erich Wolff, the talented composer of 
songs, who died last Spring, used to tell 
a story of how he was once favored with 
one of Brahms’s cigarettes. He had only 
just emerged from the Academy of Mu- 
sic of Vienna when he ventured to sub- 
mit one of his first compositions to the 
redoubtable master of his craft and act- 
ually played it in his house on the piano. 

Brahms was in a cheerful, genial mood 
and showed his approbation of Kolff’s 


playing and composition. As the young 
man rose to go he asked him whether 
he smoked, and on Wolff confessing with 
a bow that he did the master said: “Then _ 
you shall have something really choice.” 
With that he took out of his cigarette 
case an Egyptian cigarette with a gold 
mouthpiece and handed it to the young 
musician, who received it with words of 
thanks that stammered with sheer emo- 
tion and placed it carefully in his vest 
pocket. 

“Why do you put the cigarette away? 
Why not light it now?” asked Brahms, 
who had already struck a match. 

“T cannot smoke it,” replied Wolff. “I 
shall take great care of it; it is not every 
day that one gets a cigarette from Jo- 
hannes Brahms. 

Thereupon the great man opened his 
cigarette case again and said, with a 
smile of satisfaction: 

“Then just give me back the good 
cigarette, will you; for your purpose a 
‘sport’ will serve ae well.” 

I invite especially those students who 
have become dicouraged in their strug- 
gle to obtain left hand technic. To 
such students I wish to say, give this 
interval theory a thorough trial and be 
convinced that with a clearer mental 
vision you will enter into your work 
with renewed energy and success will 
be your reward. 


HH 

I believe in courtesy, in kindness, in 
generosity, in good cheer, in friendship 
and honest competition. I believe 
there is something doing somewhere 
for every man ready to do it. I believe 
I’m ready—Right Now. 
bbb 

Help Yourself 

It was State fair week. A prominent 
violinist of the nearby city was unlock- 
ing the door of his studio one morning, 
when a raw-boned young rustic ap- 
proached him gingerly with the query: 

“D’yeou give vierlin lessons?” 

asf don 

“T’'ll take one.”—Musical America. 
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BOSTON. 


=a 11 musical season in Boston is 
is so replete with first-class at- 
x tractions of opera, symphony 
concerts and violin recitals by 
the most eminent virtuosos that the 
music lovers can hardly attend all of 
them. Every evening and afternoon, 
including Sunday afternoons and even- 
ings, there is some kind of musical en- 
tertainment either in Symphony Hall 
or in the other halls devoted to the 
presentation of musical attractions. 

A new orchestra has been formed of 
fifty pieces, most of the performers be- 
ing local musicians, and concerts are 
given every Sunday afternoon. First- 
class, beautiful and comprehensive 
music is given to large audiences. Such 
an orchestra has been needed here, for 
many educated music lovers cannot at- 
tend the Symphony Orchestra’s con- 
certs and do not care to hear too much 
of the class of music given by this or- 
ganization. On Sunday afternoon the 
Philharmonic Orchestra played selec- 
Hons irom Lonenoiin, “Ilia. Gia- 
conda” and “Carmen” and the overture 
to Oberon. Mme. Calvert, a Boston 
soprano, was the soloist, and Mr. 
Charles Frank the conductor of the or- 
chestra. This was the third Sunday 
afternoon concert given by this young 
organization. 

On Sunday Sivanneane the 18th, 
Ysaye gave his first recital of this year 
at Symphony Hall, and to say the 
least he played poorly, with false in- 
tonation, was over sentimental and evi- 
dently uncertain of himself. His play- 
ing is different from that of last season. 
Jacques Thibaud, at his last recital 
here, firmly established himself as a 
7a player and the equal of any of the 
players now before the public. He will 
play here again the afternoon of Janu- 
ary 31st, at Jordan Hall. A new violin 
soloist, ‘Alexander Bloch, a Russian, 
and a pupil of Leopold Auer, will make 
his first appearance here at Jordan 
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Hall on the afternoon of the 21st. I 
have heard Mr. Bloch play, and I am 
sure that he will prove a successful 
VACLUGSO MeL ea oeSe ae Arlo Ferdinand 
Landolfi violin. 

On January 27th, the Flonzaley 
Quartette will give a recital at Jordan 
Hall. It is universally admitted both 
here and abroad that this quartette is 
the superior of any quartette now be- 
ieremtne publicws Wivor the members 
are fine performers and intelligent 
musicians and devote all their time to 
Guartette: work; hence, their “supe- 
riority. 

A dozen of old Italian violins belong- 
ing to the Musicians’ Supply Company 
have been on exhibition at John Wana- 
maker’s store, New York since the 16th 
ot January and have been objects of 
interest to hundreds of visitors. Both 
Ysayes and d<reisler have. played. on 
them. Messrs. Wanamaker, I have 
been informed, are going to hold exhi- 
bition of old and new instruments at 
least twice a year hereafter. 

Will some of the readers. of THE 
VIOLINIST write and let us of the 
east know the woods of the Pacific 
Coast, notably the Douglas fir, Sitka 
spruce, and the larch? Surely some of 
the western violin makers have used 
these woods and it would be very in- 
teresting to know what they think of 
them. 

Harvard 


DRESDEN. 


vey | HIGHLY gifted young Ameri- 
cA can violinist, Evelyn Starr, ap- 
HN ; peared with tremendous success 
ort ata concert given by the Russian 
composer Serge von Youferoff, who con- 
ducted the Berlin Bluettner Orchestra. 
The program was devoted exclusively 
to his own compositions, orchestral, vocal 
and instrumental. Miss Starr interpreted 
a “concert fantasia,’ op. 34, which 
counts among the more impressive selec- 
tions given on the occasion. Youferoff’s 
creative powers are by no means original, 
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but pleasing. His inventive vein is not 
strong and he often appeals to the fame 
of other authors such as Wagner, Grieg, 
Strauss, etc. The best and the most 1n- 
teresting were the songs to words from 
Lermontoff, the music suggesting the 
weird strains of Russian folklore music. 
Frau Bender-Shafer was the singer, who 
succeeded’ welltin theirenderinge of the 
Sad music.< 2. Prologic, 25 Pantasiec 
funébre,” a “Summernight,” a “Sinfont- 
etta”’ and a “Balletsuite,” op. 49, were on 
the program. 

Miss Starr, a pupil of von Auer, owns 
a magnificent tone, her technic 1s remark- 
able and her musical conception such as 
to suggest an artist of significance. Yet 
she is very young, looking almost a child. 
I do not hesitate to prophesy a big future 
LOrshneipas a viOliinistes stack. 

Two other Americans created just at- 
tention. They are the pianists Rose and 
Ottilie Sutro, who interpreted some in- 
teresting musical literature for two pi- 
AnOS, «SUCH Pass Alo Mea sniOneL Op Uo 
prelude of decided artistic merit. Two 
pieces, op. 19, by Pierre Maurice and a 
Sonata, op. 22, from Rich. Roessler, fur- 
ther followed selections from Saint Saéns 
and Arenskyy “Silhouettes, ~archarming 
composition, which called for lively ap- 
plause and three encores... The ensemble 
playing of the two sisters are deserving 
of undivided recognition. They had bril- 
liant press notices. 

The Petersburg quartette made little 
short of a sensation. The union is com- 
posed of Carl Grigorowitsch, Kranz, 
Wm. Pakaleomkoff and Sieg. Butke- 
witsch. They played: Glazounow, op. 64 
great success), R. Gliéve, op. 20, as well 
asi.a © Passacaclia 2 ores violiiemeanic 
“Bratsche’ (2nd violin), ‘by Handel, a 
virtuoso selection of indescribable charm, 
which was given in a tempo and with a 
pianissimo that defies description. It was 
instantaneously redemanded. A Russian 
singer, Mme. Kobelatzky-Fllyna, inter- 
preted songs by Gretschaninoff, Tschai- 
kowsky and Rachmaninoff. The accom- 
paniments were given in a model way by 


Miss Gladys Seward, the prominent 
American pianist, who is touring Ger- 
many presently. She will soon leave for 
a tournée in Hungary. - 

An interesting recital was arranged by 
Mme. Rappaldi-Kahrer, Dresden’s fa- 
mous pianist. On the occasion a former 
pupil of Ners, Miss Honoria Traill of 
London with supreme mastery of the 
technical and spiritual content, played 
MacDowell’s “Witches Dance,’ and a 
study by Shriabine (for the left hand 
alone). Among other very prominent 
present pupils of the maéstra should be 
mentioned Mr. Sigurdson, the Misses 
Huebler and Fiben. 

Two new operas were produced at the 
court opera: Wolf Ferraris’ “Jewels of 
the Madonna,’ and Edw. Kueneke’s 
"Coeur Asc 

The former had a strong success at the 
first representations, but the interest soon 
lessened off. It was, meanwhile, mag- 
nificently given with first rate soloists 
and v. Schuch at the conductor’s desk. 
Kueneke’s opera made no decided impres- 
sion, but was well presented in a model 
way. 

The Verdi centenary was marked by 
a non-plus-ultra performance under v. 
Schuch’s. lead of the composer’s “Fal- 
staff.” The performance was a marvel 
of finish, élan and spirit. 

A. INGMAN. 
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In a lecture delivered’ atyiicemwan. 
versity of Oxford, Professor McKen- 
drick stated that “while@iiiiegee 
cate connections of the auditory nerves 
are only just being unraveled, it is 
probable that the roots of those nerves 
are more widely distributed and have 
more extensive connections than those 
of any other nerves in the human body. 
Researches on the auditory nerves in- 
dicate that there is scarcely a function 
of the body which may not be affected 
by the pulsations and harmonic com- 
binations of musical tones.”—Max 
Klemmer. 
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THE VIOLINISTS’ 
CORRESPONDENCE 
BUREAU 


Wisconsin, Dec. 28, 1913. 

Epitok THE VIOLINIST: Enclosed 
please find money order for which re- 
new my subscription beginning with 
January. 

I am a student of the violin and find 
many instructive articles in your maga- 
zine and enjoy reading it very much. 

MarrHa T. LARSEN. 


Editor THE Viotinist: I enclose 
the subscription of George Paulsen. 
hiss the third-]-have sectired: Mr. 
Lang, whose subscription I sent pre 
viously, is leader of the orchestra and 
plays a Philamona violin, by J. D. Hor- 
vath, New York. It is a splendid in- 
strument, better than many old ones. 
I am glad the Violinist is interested in 
violins as well as music and instruc- 
tion. S. B. GOooDSPEED. 


New Jersey, Jan. 6, 1914. 

Editor THE Viotrtnist: I am enclos- 
ing money order in payment for two 
years’ subscription. 

The magazine is improving continually. 
I am very busy but always make time to 
read it with profit. 

Wishing you constantly increasing suc- 


cess, | am Ever EY ouNG: 
New York, Jan. 7 1914. 
Editor Tur VuiIoLINnistT: Enclosed 


postoffice money order is for THE Vi1o- 
LINIst, 1914. 

Having been for many years a pen- 
ink portrait artist in New York City, 1 
appreciate the quality of the pictures, 
print, paper and simplicity of form. 

Having been an amateur violinist 
and something of a violin maker, I am 
much interested in some of the articles. 

I wish you a Happy New Year. 

GEORGE SNYDER. 


EDITORIAL NOTE. 


(Mr. Lockwood in his article gave 
general rather than specific sugges- 
tions as to compositions for Amateur 
Orchestras. Ele cautioned against the 
use of Mozart, Gluck, Schumann and 
the like, and suggested Haydn, Schu- 
bert, the 6th symphony of Beethoven’s 
[omitting the Andante], and _ the 
Tschaikowsky B-flat minor concerto. 
—EDIrTor. )’ 


Editor THE VuioLttnist: Enclosed 
please find money order for two years’ 
subscription. 

I have the full number of copies of 
THE VIOLINIST since its beginning and 
always eagerly look forward to the 
date of publication of the following 
number. 

Wishing you the best of success in 
the future. 

| Juxtus Horn. 


Editor THe Viortnist: In January 
VIOLINIST of 1912 there was an article 
by Samuel Pierson Lockwood on “Ama- 
teur Orchestras.’ If I remember cor- 
rectly in this article he suggested a num- 
ber of compositions suitable for such an 
orchestra. I have lost this particular 
number, but would like to replace it if I 
could. 

If you are unable to send me this copy, 
would it be possible for you to give me 
briefly the information which I wish? 
What was the symphony which he con- 
sidered suited to a small orchestra? 

Thank you very much for any trouble 
which you may take in this matter. 

Jessie M. Law. 


Editor THe VIoLINist: Enclosed 
find check in payment for one year 
subscription for Tue Viorinist. I en- 
joy reading your little magazine very 
much, and eagerly await its coming. 

(Mrs.) Jno. F. MANIER. 
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A CALENDAR OF CONCERTS. 
FERBUARY. 


1. Miss Beatrice Harrison: (recital), Fine 
Arts Theatre; 3:30; Chicago. 

1. Symphony Society of New York, after- 
noon, Aeolian Hall. 

2. St. Louis Chapter of American Guild of 
Violinists Hennemann Hall, St. 
Louis, Mo. 

4. Francis Macmillen (recital), Evanston 
Womens Club? 10230renan abvanston: 


(evening), 


8. Mischa Elman (violinist), Studebaker 
Theatre; 3:30 p. m. 
10> “Orchestza” Hall. 8:15, Husent Ysave 


Leopold Godovsky and Jean Gerardy in joint 
recital. 


10. Kneisel Quartet (evening), Aeolian 
Hall, New York. 
3 and 14. Chicago Symphony Orchestra 


(Wilhelm Middelschulte) organ soloist. 

13 and 15. Symphony Society of New York, 
afternoon, Aeolian Hail, New York. 

15. Kneisel Quartet, Studebaker Theatre, 
3:30 p. m. 

15. Wichita Symphony Orchestra (Maud 
Powell, soloist), Kansas. 

20. The San Francisco Symphony Orches- 
tra (Fritz Kriesler, soloist), afternoon. 

20 and 21. Chicago Symphony Orchestra 
(Jacques Thibaud, violin soloist.) 

22. Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra, Or- 
chestra Hall (afternoon), Chicago. 

22. Erie Symphony Orchestra (afternoon), 
Erie, Pa. 

27 and 28. Chicago Symphony Orchestra, 
(Bruno Steindel, cello soloist). 
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MASSENET’S PANURGE 

Massenet’s posthumous opera, “Panurge,” 
has had a hearty reception at its first per- 
formance at the Theatre-Lyrique, Paris, with 
Vanni Marcoux in the titular role, Martinelli, 
Dinh Gilly and Lucy Arbel as the other chief 
interpreters. The book is by George Spitz- 
muller and Maurice Boukay, and is adapted, 
in three acts; fromthe .“Pantaetuel” ‘of 
Rabelais. Massenet’s librettists have brought 
a touch of characteristic Galic wit into the 
story by making one of the principal person- 
ages a woman instead of depending upon the 


masculine element, as Rabelais had done, to 
supply the fun and satire. 

Massenet’s music is declared to be not only 
as sparkling as ever, but to show distinctive 
qualities not found in his previous scores. - 
His admirers discover here certain sides of 
his talent not before revealed. Whether he 
meant this opera to take advantage of the 
interest in feminism just now rife, as did 
Paul Dukas on his “Ariane et Barbe-Bleue,” 
or whether his notion was of longer view, it 
is admitted in any case that the new work 
contains much of interest and that the fun 
is genuine. There are lyric portions in which 
the spirit is one of seriousness, and again, 
the quick play of dialogue is managed with 
keen knowledge of the stage. The premiere 
was an affair of the first artistic and social 
distinction, and Massenet’s widow expressed 
herself as delighted with the production and its 
reception. 

——— 4 & & —__ 

Reverting to slow playing, let me 
suggest that there is no more valuable 
exercise than the slow scale in every 
key. This is particularly the case in 
the second position, where it is some- 
what rarely used. Devote half an hour 
a day for two or three weeks to prac- 
ticirig the slow scale in all the keys, 
letting each tone sink into your mu- 
sical soul, playing only when you can 
listen with the greatest intensity, 
imagining all the time that you are 
hearing the ideal tones of some great 
virtuoso you have heard in concerts, 
taking nothing for granted, but seeing 
that every little technical detail of tone, 
bowing and position has been carefully 
considered, seeking out the “simple 
difficulties” rather than avoiding them, 
and see what an amazing advance you 
will make. One month of practice of 
this kind is worth a year of careless 
practice. 
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In this day and age music is no 
longer considered a worthless art, but 
stands out as one of the greatest mind 
and character builders in the education 
field. 
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VERDI ON THE PRESS 


A woman who was a friend of Verdi has 
recently published a part of the corre- 
spondence that she had with the com- 
poser. Here is an extract from one of the 
letters: “Do you know, dear Madame, that 
for an artist who addresses himself to the 
public it is good fortune when the press 
is against him? ‘The artist remains thus 
independent. He has no need of losing his 
time thanking one or the other, or re- 
flecting on their counsels; he writes freely, 
following the dictates of his mind and 
heart, and if he has it in him he does some- 
thing, and he does it well.” 

HEE 
SAINT-SAENS AND WAGNER 
Saint-Saéns commenced life as a “prodigy,” 
and was an excellent pianist and composer 
almost before he had reached his teens. He 
has always been remarkable for the versatile 
eMaracter of his musical gifts, and in this 
connection one may recall the story of his 
meeting with Wagner. He had been sent with 
an introduction to the latter, and while waiting 
in a room, previous to being received, the 
young Saint-Saéns saw one of Wagner’s 
scores upon the piano. Seating himself at 
the instrument, he began to play the music, at 
sight, so perfectly that Wagner rushed in 
from an adjoining room and heartily em- 

braced the unknown musician. 

During his long creative career Saint-Saéns 
has written a vast quantity of music in all 
styles and for every branch of the executive 
art. Much of it has become firmly established 
in the modern repertoire, and proved popular 
in every country. 


Ha 
ORGANIZING A BALTIMORE ORCHESTRA 


First steps toward organizing a sym- 
phony orchestra in Baltimore have been 
taken by Henri di Pauloff, who was a 
fellow student of Kubelik and Kocian 
under Professor Sevcik at the Conser- 
vatory of Music in Prague, Bohemia. 
Mr. di Pauloff hopes through this effort 
to establish himself as a musician locally, 
and much interest is manifested in his 
plans for the new organization, which is 
to be known as the Dvorak Orchestra of 
Baltimore, Md. Its membership consists 
of thirty-six musicians and weekly re- 
hearsals are to beheld. 


Los Angeles, Cal. 


The newly chosen board of directors 
of the Symphony Society has elected 
to the position of musical director 
Adolf Tandler, a young violinist who 
has been in Los Angeles for two or 
three years. Mr. Tandler is a member 
of the Brahms Quintet and several of 
his compositions were played by the 
orchestra which he is now chosen to 
direct, when it was under Mr. Hamil: 
ton. 

Saar ye Sie wor 
Frank Gittelson 


Frank Gittelson, the youthful Ameri- 
can violinist, who is touring Germany, 
intends soon to introduce to the German 
public several unpublished and unknown 
Paganini violin pieces—copies made 
from the original manuscripts with the 
owner’s permission. 


eee ae ae 
San Antonio, Texas 


Leading the list for the musical season 
in San Antonio will be Victor Herbert’s 
Orchestra, Ernestine Schumann-Heink 
and Frances Alda, assisted by Frank La 
Forge, pianist, and Gutia Casini, ’cellist. 
The Tuesday Musical Club has arranged 
to sponsor the concerts, the dates of 
which will be announced later. Mrs. Eli 
Hertzenberg, life president of the club, 
in making out its list, desired to secure 
one novelty with attractions well-known 
and well-liked. Mme. Alda is the new- 
comer while Mme. Schumann-Heink and 
Mr. Herbert are constant favorites in the 
city. 

——— 4 4  —__ 


The Sinfonia Fraternity, the oldest of 
music school Greek letter societies, was 
organized at the New England Conserva- 
tory of Music by O. H. Mills, now bur- 
sar of the schools. It has chapters at 
many American conservatories and umi- 
versities, which include departments. | 
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Boston Symphony to Lose Its Only 
Unenviable Distinction 


When the Boston Symphony con- 
certs begin again in the autumn, the 
orchestra, according to the Boston 
Transcript, will happily lose one of the 
distinctions that have set it apart from 
other orchestras—its only distinction, 
in point of fact, that has not been a 
merit. For some singular reason, never 
satisfactorily unfolded, that came finally 
to have a suggestion of perverse 
obstinacy in it, the powers that be in 
the Symphony Orchestra have clung 
persistently to the single harp. Then, 
at last, came the pitiful and prepos- 
terous dilemma of the final concerts of 
the spring. The one harpist of the or- 
chestra diede suddenly, since it cea 
“non-union” band, and the only one in 
the United States, not an expert harp- 
ist was obtainable to replace him. For 
three pairs of concerts, the Symphony 
Orchestra was harpless and the fore- 
most orchestra of Europe and Amer- 
ica was in the ridiculous plight of play- 
ing an important symphony by Mahler 


with a piano and a celesta twanging in 


lieu of a harp and of celebrating the 
universal centenary of the: birt Jot 
Wagner by the performance of three 
overtures in which he had considerate- 
ly used no harp. Henceforth the Sym- 
phony Orchestra will have two harps 
and two harpists regularly employed. 
kee —__— 

Musicians on the Adriatic 


In seeking some information about a 
certain piece of music, the writer of this 
department had occasion to call upon the 
musicians who-are assigned to the White 
Stan liner: “Adriatic... me ahier eaancamivc 
~ men in the orchestra, under the leader- 
ship of Harry Anson Clapperton, first 
violin. The Messrs. Bert Levy, 2nd vio- 
lin; Vernon Fleet, ’cello; Fred Stent, 
bass, and Arthur Tate, pianist, compose 
the balance of the orchestra. Through the 
courtesy of Mr. Tate, information of in- 
terest was obtained. In the first place all 


musicians employed on the White Star, ~ 
Cunard and Booth lines are Englishmen 
and under the absolute control of the firm 
of Messrs. Black of Liverpool, England. 
This firm consists of Charles Black, for- ~ 
merly violinist with Halle’s Orchestra of 
Manchester, England, and Fred Black, 
who played oboe in the same orchestra. 
None of the men employed by this firm 
are members of the A. M. U. of England, 
which is to the English musician what the 
A. F. of M. is to the American musician. 
The salary paid to the men who play on 
the ships is but one pound a week. But 
this, together with the perquisites and 
what their board is worth, makes the en- 
gagement equivalent to about fifteen dol- 
lars a week. The men wear a uniform 
of blue cloth with green facing. A neat 
lyre is embroidered on the left arm. The 
musicians are not required to do anything 
else than play about five hours a day, 
which is divided into five sessions as 
follows:, 10 a. m. to 11 ay aiemerae 
second, class passengers; 11:30 "aeeo 
12:30 a. m. for the first class passengers ; 
4:15 p. m. to 5.15 p. m:aiteriaosmne: 
for first class; 7:30 p. m. to 8:20 p. m. 
concert, second class; and-38:30)pmume 
9:30 p.m. concert for the first class. Oc- 
casional dances are given in the first class 
cabin from 9:30 p. m. to” [I= 3Giaaeed 
The men all receive medical attention 
free, when necessary, and are booked as 
second class passengers with all the ac- 
commodations that go with a second class 
ticket. Whenever the steamer touches 
port they have shore leave, and since 
some of these steamers, like the “Adria- 
tic,’ which left New York on November 
29th for a five weeks’ trip to the Mediter- 
ranean and return, stop at interesting 
places for several days, the musicians 
have an opportunity of seeing the world. 

The “Adriatic” on this trip is sched- 
uled to stop at Madeira, Gibraltar, Nice, 
Monaco, Ville, France, Algiers, Naples, 
Genoa, and Alexandria, Egypt. The trip 
back to New York will be made without 
stops from Genoa, Italy. 
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The musicians speak very highly of 
their contractors, and while the engage- 
ment may not appeal very strongly to the 
American musician on account of the 
rather small salary, from the English 
standpoint it appears to be a quite fair 
one. Musicians in England get a salary 
usually far below that paid in this coun- 
try. 

Ernest F. ERpMANN in J. O. M. 


Sears s| ele ae 
WHEN THE AUDIENCE BOWED 


Jean Gérardy, the ’cellist, has just fin- 
ished a successful month’s tour in Eng- 
land with Tetrazzini. He went to Ger- 
many on October 30th and thence will go 
to Russia, Paris, Belgium and Austria, 
sailing for America on December 10th. 
He told a New York Times correspond- 
ent the story of how a delightful provin- 
cialism was still prevalent in England. 
“TI was invited to stop off at a village 
not on my regular itinerary by a deputa- 
tion of music lovers. I couldn’t resist 
the invitation. The hall was packed. 
Fancy my amused amazement when on 
coming on to the stage and making my 
usual perfunctory bow, the entire audi- 
ence politely rose from the seats and 
bowed back with the utmost formality, 
some of the older women throwing in a 
curtesy.”’ 
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MANNES GIVE POWELL SONATA 


David and Clara Mannes gave their 
first recital of the season at the Princess 
Theater during the month. A discrim- 
inating audience of good size listened 
with rapt attention to a Veracini Sonata 
in E minor not heard before in New 
York, which was admirably played. 

The greatest interest centered, how- 
ever, in the first presentation of a “Son- 
ata Virginiaesque,” op. 7, by John Powell, 
one of the younger American composers, 
whose Concerto in E Major for violin 
and orchestra was introduced here last 
season by Efrem Zimbalist, the Russian 
violinist. The sonata, still in manuscript, 
consists of three movements, I. In the 
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Quarters (Allegro Maestoso—Allegro 
Vivacissimo), Il, In the Woods (An- 
dante Sostenuto), III. In the Big House 
—Virginia Reel (Allegretto giocoso). 


HE 
ELMAN ON VOGRICH’S CONCERTO 


Speaking of Max Vogrich’s new violin 
concerto, Elman says it is the most in- 
spired work which has been composed 
for violin since the Brahms concerto. 
“We hear a host of new concertos now- 
adays, but—a work in which every note 
That may almost be consid- 
ered a miracle! I long to play this won- 
derful work in America, for it is one 
which will be everywhere appreciated. 
But a great majority of my engagements 
call for the performance of certain com- 
positions which the local societies and 
managers desire especially, so I will not 
be able to play the Vogrich concerto as 
often as I would like. 

“The work is replete with new techni- 
Cal=problems=ior the violin” lhe frst 
movement is a dramatic episode which 
thrills one with every phrase. And the 
Adagio! What an Adagio! I cannot ex- 
press my feelings in words.” 
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AUS TINS LECTURES 


FLORENCE 


Under the auspices of the newly 
formed Institute of Arts and Sciences at 
Columbia University, New York, Flor- 
ence Austin, the American violinist, gave 
her lecture-recital, “The History of the 
Violin and its Ancestors,” in the Horace 
Mann Auditorium. 

Miss Austin has given this interesting 
lecture numerous times during the past 
few years and always with success. 
After some introductory remarks Han- 
del’s Sonata in A Major is heard, fol- 
lowed by a stereopticon picture of the 
great contropuntist. Discussion of the 
“ancestors of the violin’ with views 
brings two Fiorillo Etudes, for violin 
alone. The family of viols is next shown 
on the screen and explained. Vieux- 
temps’s Polonaise is played, then short 
pieces by. Weitzel and Bohm, views of 
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Cremona, “the city of violins,” Ovide 
Musin’s Mazurka de Concert, with a pic- 
ture of the noted Belgian violinist, views 
of Stradivarius and other violin makers 
up to modern times and the history of 
the bow, continue to sequence. Wien- 
iawski’s famous “Legende” is chosen 
next, then pictures of many great vir- 
tuosi of the violin and finally Ernst’s 
“Airs Hongroises” with a picture of the 
“German Paganini,’ as he was called in 
his day. 


JOSEF URDANG 


Member New York Symphony Orchestra 
Solo Violinist 


and Teacher 
Studio: 1524 Bedford Ave. BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


UNIVERSITY SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


Ann Arbor, Michigan Albert A. Stanley, Director 


Highest standards; F'aculty 30 expert musicians; Concerts by 
world’s artists; May Festival four days; Faculty concerts; 
Splendid Violin department; Symphony orchestra of fifty 
players. Send for illustrated calender. 


CHARLES A, SINK, Secretary 310 Maynard Street. 


Winfred R. Colton 


Violinist and Teacher 


University of South Dakota School of Music 
Vermillion, South Dakota 


LISLE DUNNING 
Violinist 


Review Building 


Spokane, Wash. 


Pupil of 
Lucile du Pré 
Denver 
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Charms That Soothe Madmen 
BY CHARLES F. OURSLER 


KA USIC is being utilized to soothe 
the savage breasts of maniacs 
in the new Phipps Psychiatric 
Clinic of the Johns Hopkins 
Hospital in Baltimore, with great suc- 
cess. Moreover, it is being tested as 
a cure for mental disorders, and so en- 
couraging have been the results that 
the permanency of the treatment in 
psychiatry seems assured. 

Long before the new clinic was dedi- 
cated it was a foregone conclusion that 
music, in some form or other, would 
be introduced there. That was because 
Dr. Adolf Meyer, foremost of Amer- 
ica’s psychiatrists, was commissioned 
to direct the disposition of the large 
sum placed at the disposal of the Hop- 
kins trustees by Henry Phipps, the 
Pittsburgh millionaire and philanthro- 
pist....Dr, Meyer 1s. not onlyaawaces 
lover of music for its own sake; he has 
an abiding faith im its Vvalvemaseea 
therapeutic factor, particularly in de- 
mentia and minor nervous disorders. 

Accordingly, those who knew this 
eminent scientist well, were not sur- 
prised when the doors of the clinic 
were unlocked to find a pipe organ the 
central attraction of the conservatory. 
It is one of the most expensive instru- 
ments in Baltimore, and has a tone of 
great power and beauty. 

This conservatory is the scene of 
some remarkably interesting experi- 
ments. Patients already skilled in the 
art give concerts there for the pleasure 
of the others, and sometimes persons 
whom the doctors believe would be 
benefited by the treatment aremeiyen 
lessons by Peabody instructors. Di- 
version is thus furnished; something 
radically different from the influences 
and conditions which brought about 
the melancholia or hypochondria from 
which the patient may be suffering. It 
lessens the fury of the more violent 
inmates, inducing a spirit of gentle- 
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» y ce) | ) f OVIDEH MUSIN’S 
VIRTUOSO SCHOOL, 
erate as the LEADING School of Violin Playing in the United States 


Mr. Musin brings to bear his SUPREME knowledge and experience as Teacher and Concert Artist of 
40 years’ standing, and imparts the innermost secrets of the art as only a master can. By reason of his 
/ long and intimate personal association with Vieuxtemps, Wieniawski, Max Bruch, Brahms, Lalo, Saint 
Saens and other contemporary celebrities, OVIDE MUSIN is the ONLY authority in America to-day qual- 
ified to teach the great Concertos and Violin Solos according to the authentic interpretations and classical 
traditions as handed down to him by the composers themselves. 

Violinists unable to come to New York can receive instruction from this eminent Virtuoso and Pro- 
fessor without leaving their homes, through 


OVIDE MUSIN’S SCIENTIFIC COURSE OF 
LESSONS IN VIOLIN PLAYING BY CORRESPONDENCE 


In these lessons (indispensable to amateurs and professionals) Mr. Musin has con- 
centrated every fundamental principle of violin-playing essential to the cultivation 
of tone, development of technic, and control of the bow. His SPECIAL SYSTEM con- 

siderably shortens the time ordinarily required to learn the violin and accomplishes 
remarkable results. TWO SPECIMEN LESSONS—in Tonal, Bowing or Technical—for $1.00 SPECIAL— 


will bear this out. 
NEW COMPOSITIONS FOR VIOLIN (with Piano acc.): 


Nightingalé (brilliant concert number)....... 75c , Mazurka Elegante (fascinating solo)......... 60c 
Extase (captivating valse lente)............. 75c | Swan Song (a beautiful tone-picture) 
Slumber Song (charming, effective)......... 50c combined with the rhythmical 
Melodrame (exceptional duet for two violins).50c a la Gavottein.s..5cicissis iene hoteie siacarsrcnoye $1.00 

These and others in new FREE Thematic Catalog. Prices Net 

5 

OVIDE MUSIN’S VIRTUOSO SCHOOL OF VIOLIN 
S1west 2Gth Street Dept. V=S NE vw YORK, N.Y. 


ness and repose favorable to treatment. 
In many ways it is proving one of the 
most valuable methods in use at the 
clinic. 


PHILIPP MITTELL 


Teacher of Violin 


Ses one 
| Van Dyke Studios, 939 Eighth Ave., N. Y. 


‘‘Sweethearts” a Success 


The publisher. of Victor Herbert’s 
works is to be reckoned lucky indeed. 


The composer of many successful works | $i 

has in “‘Sweathearts” written the most Edna mor 
fascinating score of recent years. The Solo Violinist and Teacher 
piano-vocal score is issued by the Schir- 266 W.7Z lat St., NEW YORK CITY 


mer press in a most attractive edition, 
which even in the matter of a title page 
carries out the picturesque atmosphere 


of the light opera. 
It is always a pleasure to play Mr. MARY DENNISON GAILEY 


Herbert's music. For above all things it ; VIOLINIST 


is spontaneous. Play this score and you 


enjoy yourself every minute of the time, 122 West 49th St. NEW YORK CITY 
whether you are playing the charming 
Soweathearts’ sone; or “Every Lover 
Must Meet His Fate,” the quaint quartet, 
“Jeanette and Her Little Wooden Shoes,” THE TONE-FINDER SYSTEM IN VIOLIN STUDY 


Insuresrapid progress by eliminating all guess work. 


the superb “Angelus” duet ; “The Cricket Simplifies elementary difficulties, makes easy higher po- 


sitions, double stops and harmonics. Compels correct 


on the Hearth” or the humorous quartet, left hand technic and intonation. A modern, scientific 


system, leading to violin mastery, based on the laws of 


CCID" fs . tal d 1 ‘fs 
Pilgrims of ove. There 1S not a nuin- Beoubed the "advantage of ie seer ane directions all 
: = 5 tice time. I lops ear. Endorsed by leadi t h- 
ber in the score which might not be men- | Es complote, $2.50. Booklet free. ey a 


tioned as extraordinarily fine. THE TONE-FINDER SYSTEM St. Helena, Calif. 
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ALEXANDER LEHMANN’S 
2 VIOLIN SCHOOL #2 


Catalog sent 


on application Suite 7i8 Fine Arts Bldg., CHICAGO 


JOSEPH T. OHLHEISER 
Teacher of the Violin 


Suite 730-31 Fine Arts Bldg, Chicago 


Yours for convenience—The Trinity Music Stand 


The evolution of the 
ee 


Music Stand produced 
the Trinity, the Best and 
only Complete Music 


REG, U.S. Par. OF Stand in the World, Ab- 
and < Case I solutely. The Trinity 
folder, beautifully illus- 


trated, shows you the difference between the old way and 
the New Way, sent on request. 


TRINITY MUSIC STAND CO., Box 53, Elmwood Sta., Prov., R. I. 


Edited by JOHN C. FREUND 
wa 


HE LEADING WEEKLY 

MUSICAL NEWSPAPER. 

q It contains correspondence 
from every important music center 
in the United States and abroad, 
besides articles of value to all 
classes of musiciansor musiclovers; 
interviews with the world’s great- 
est singers, pianists, violinists, etc., 
and illustrations of timely interest. 


Subscription Price: 
Inthe USS. ceca ee eae ces Fy a per year 
Foreign os 33.2 22 beer eeeeee: 
Per. Copy cscpinencne tone ie B40 


PUBLISHED BY 


The Musical America Co. 


505 Fifth Avenue NEW YORK CITY 


Musical America 
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But this is for the few, not for the 
crowd. Yet many a lover finds, per- 
haps, more eloquent utterance in his | 
music than his halting tongue can com- 
pass; many an eager soul, tethered to 
a treadmill of small duties endlessly 
performed for life’s small change, finds 
in a humble violin a voice from other 
worlds, breathing of peace, and wider 
skies and loveliness—a single outlet 
for his soul’s desire. 

Great as is the number and famous 
as are many of the sonatas written as 
duets for violin and piano, a more in- 
compatible couple, as a matter of fact, 
cannot well be imagined. Not even 
Beethoven could wed the two with any 
profound and natural harmony. Like 
many similar human couples, they have 
become adjusted to, and tolerant of 
each other after years of enforced com- 
panionship, but fundamental unity, 
there is none. And the piano has im- 
proved and developed along lines 
which separate it still further from its 
more mercurial yoke-fellow. The piano 
in its youth—the old-fashioned spinet 
or harpsichord—-though in itself a 
much poorer thing, was not isolated in 
its own perfections. Like many a 
modern woman who has looked life in 
the face and deliberately taken up her 
place therein, neither yielding to nor 
receiving service from man’s mind, but 
deeming her own completely furnished - 
for her needs, the modern piano is 
complete within itself, neither yielding 
to, nor receiving companionship from 
any other instrument except, perhaps, 
the human voice. 

Violin and piano present the spec- 
tacle of a creature of limited but im- 
peccable excellence wedded to one of 
visible imperfections, but who is gifted 
with the poet’s eye, the poet’s heart; 
they walk together, but are yet in- 
communicably apart. 

One has only to listen to the “Kreut- 
zer” Sonata, played by a couple of 
artists, to recognize this in its fullness 
—that is, if-one comes to it with un- 
prejudiced mind. It is not a duég@are 
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is an association of two instruments 
by force of will, not sympathy. If it 
happens to be followed by a string trio 
or quartet one is immediately struck 
by the difference. In this one finds 
true harmony, perfect compatibility.— 
The Strad. 
Hae 
WILL LET NASTRUCCI PLAY 
Although it seemed for a time that the 
Musicians’ Union of New York might 
interfere, Gino Nastrucci, the Italian vio- 


linist, who was recently engaged by the | 


Metropolitan Opera Company as its first 
concert-master, will be allowed to fill the 
duties of that office. Nastrucci, who for 
eight years has been concert-master at 
the Milan Scala, arrived in New York 
on the Kaiser Wilhelm II. Ue was rec- 
ommended for the position by Arturo 
Toscanini when it became known that 
Concert-master Boegner would not re- 
turn to the desk he held last season. 

The Musical Mutual Protective Union 
has a rule by which musicians are ex- 
cluded from its membership unless they 
have been at least six months in the coun- 
try and there was a contention that one 
of the union members should have been 
chosen for the post. However, after a 
conference of General Manager Gatti- 
Casazza and Conductor Alfred Hertz, of 
the Metropolitan, with President James 
Begg and the executive committee of the 
union, it was decided to waive the rule 
and allow Nastrucci to become a mem- 
ber as soon as he makes application after 
his arrival. 

One of the local critics went so far as 
to say that for him “this work takes pride 
of place over all similar violin composi- 
trons of the last ten years by virtue of its 
superior melodiousness and freshness, 
the depth of its emotional qualities and 
the charm of its form.” 
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Literally True 

Famous Violinist (angrily)—I hear, 
sir, that you’re boasting that you stud- 
ied your art under me? 

Other Violinist (calmly)—And so I 
iirsiresovl did: Why, 1 occupied «a 
room under your studio for nearly a 
month! 


OUR CATALOGS 
WILL SAFELY 


Mm GUIDE YOU 
ALL FREE 


AUG.GEMUNDER SLSONS 


42 EAST 23 ST. 


VIOLINS sent for trial 
{Repaired and Exchanged 
Send for our STRING LIST and sample copy of 
THE VIOLIN WORLD 
42 East 23rd Street, New York 


Ww YORK 


EVALYN CRAWFORD 


Special Accompanist to Violinists 
TRIOS— SALON WORK 


172 West 72nd St. - NEW YORK 


Zoellner Quartet 


Manager HARRY CULBERTSON 
Fine Arts Building CHICAGO 


You will work three years the old way for 
what you could accomplish in six months 


with the use of the Nemusier Method. ‘‘Every- 
thing you claim for this method I have found true. 
It will give you more technic than is possible 
without it. It corrects bad intonation, and devel- 
ops a beautiful vibrato and tone.’’-—Charles Jiran, 
4217 W. 26th Street, Chicago, Ill. The benefits 
derived from the use of this method are far above 
expectation. Write for particulars of a liberal 


trial offer to the 
NEMUSIER METHOD COMPANY rm fe 
ep’t J} 


{ Lincoln, Nebr. 
ALMA B. CONREY 


TEA SHOP 
150 WEST 57th STREET 


Near Carnegie Hall 


HOMELIKE MEALS 


‘*Men Feel at Home Here, too’ 
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A NEW KIND OF VIOLIN CATALOGUE 


Artistic—as the unique merit of Collingwood Violins demands. 


Unigue—because Mr. Joseph Collingwood’s remarkable article 
on ‘Tone Building and the Choice of a Violin” is less an ad- 
vertisement than sane, practical advice to prospective pur- 
chasers of a violin, based on his great experience and world- 
wide reputation. valuable—because you will be enabled with 
this Catalogue to buy a violin intelligently. Send for a copy 
to-day. JOSEPH COLLINGWOOD & SON, Ottumwa, lowa. 


THE VIOLIN TEACHER’S GUIDE 
(115 pp.) 

A graded and classified lust of Violin Music selected 

from the publications andimportations of G. Schirmer 

and The Boston Music Co. 


Sent to any address free of charge 


Postage three cents 
G. SCHIRMER (Inc.), 3 E. 43d St.. NEW YORK 


PETROWITSCH BISSING 
RUSSIAN VIOLINIST 


Artistic Violin Instruction 
Author of celebrated ‘“‘Synthetical Violin Technic”’ 
(Former Sevcik Pupil) 
500 Kimball Hall CHICAGO 
Send for Booklet. 


ERITTMEISTER 


VIOLINIST 


Northwestern Conservatory of Music, 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


EMANUEL MUELLER 


VIOLINIST 
Coe College Conservatory CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 


YOUR COMPOSITION Sone. Piano Solo, Band. Orchestra Mandolin 


Guitar, Banjo or Music Book 
COMPOSERS SEND YOUR MANUSCRIPTS 


We arrange, make music plates, and print music of all kinds, 
secure copyrights, ete. ESTIMATES CHEERFULLY GIVEN. 
Our motto, “Once a customer, always a customer.’ Corres- 
pondence solicited. References, any Chicago Publisher. 


H.S. TALBOT & CO... atic 105s! eartorn st. chicas 


VIOLIN TRICK SOLOS 
With Piano Acc. 

“Tis the Last Rose of Summer” 26's, eopests latest 

Better than the “MOCKING BIRD” 


G. H. SCHUSTER MUSIC CO. 


34 So. Main, Salt Lake City, Utah 
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with gradually increasing speed. Also 
the arm should be held loosely, never 
tightened. 

aie VENTH EX ERCISE—Hold the 
bow horizontally but without supporting 
the tip with left hand, and by depressing 
and relaxing the little finger, raise and 
lower the point as before making sure 
that the little finger is balancing the 
weight and doing the work. Then raise 
and lower the bow point by twisting the 
forearm (as in using a screw driver), 
keeping balance meanwhile with the little 
finger. Practice also the wrist movements 
with unsupported bow. 

ARM—-Now place the violin in posi- 
tion for playing, and with the hair of the 
bow, almost but not quite touching the 
strings, draw the bow from point to heel, 
up and down, at first slowly, and grad- 
ually faster. Be sure that the shoulder 
and elbow joints are perfectly loose, and 
feel light and free, and that the arm is 
swung up and down with a loose action. 
Also take care that the bow is balanced 
well in the hand by the little finger and 
that the fingers are held in their proper 
positions, 

Practice also half bow strokes from 
middle to point and “sideways” wrist 
strokes at the heel, and in the middle of 
the bow in the same manner, paying spe- 
cial attention to the looseness, and light- 
ness which should be felt in the joints of 
the shoulder, elbow and wrist. This is 
to teach the arm to carry its own weight. 
Next practice all these movements with 
the bow on the strings. 


TONE PRODUCTION, 


The quality and strength of the tone 
produced from the violin is governed 
chiefly by the pressure of the first finger 
of the right hand, the speed with which 
the bow is drawn, and also the position 
of the bow in relation to the bridge. 

FIRST FINGER—tThe first finger is 
the great controller of tone. It must be 
extremely sensitive to the contact of the 
hair of the how with the strings. The 
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BERNHARD LISTEMANN 
VIOLIN SOLOIST & TEACHER OF ADVANCED PUPILS 


Studios, 519 Fine Arts Bldg Wednesdays and Saturdays from 1 p. m. 


Residence 611 Fullerton Ave., Chicago 


Studio 
Professor Alexander Sebald 5: ausitorium Building 
VIOLIN VIRTUOSO AND TEACHER eh NEEL AN 


Chicago 
Management ERNEST L. BRIGGS, Steinway Hall. Chicago 


HUGO KOR TSCHA KK 


Available for Concerts, Recitals and Musicals 


PUPILS ACCEPTED. 718 Fine Arts Bldg. CHICAGO 


Residence: 5235 Cornell Ave. Phone Hyde Park 6498 


Soloist with Royal Philharmonic Societies of London, Vienna, 
HENR ¥ Berlin, Munich, Stockholm, etc. 


Studio: 409 Presser Building 
SUCH 1712 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. actin ake ipa Ara ore 


| G C | 
; VIOLINIST 
606 KIMBALL HALL CHICAGO, ILL. Violinist 


Columbia School of Music, Chicago 


ZUKOWSKY VIOLIN SCHOOL 


Studio: 619 Fine Arts Building 


Member Theodore Thomas Orchestra 


Soloist with Philharmonic orchestra at Dresden 
Prague and Chicag 


For Concert Engagements arate 


MARTIN FRANK, 420 Fine Arts Bldg. 


MAX |. FISCHEL 


SOLO VIOLINIST 
AND TEACHER 


610 Fine Arts Building, Chicago, Ill. 
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student should regard the bow as a pro- 
longation of the first finger and must be 
‘able to feel the contact of hair and strings 
almost as keenly as if his first finger act- 
ually rested upon the strings. Tone is 
essentially a matter of feeling, and the 
more sensitive the student becomes to the 
sense of touch, the more beautiful and 
varied will become the tone he is able 
to produce from his instrument. 
POSITION SOP CBOW (WAIGEE E- 
GARD TO BRIDGE—The nearer the 
bow is placed to the bridge the more 
slowly it can be drawn. Also more finger 
pressure can be applied without the tone 
breaking down. Hence for long notes 
sustained forte, the bow must be placed 
near the bridge. The farther the bow is 
placed from the bridge, the more quickly 
it must be drawn (finger pressure re- 
maining equal) and if the bow is placed 
over the finger board, hardly any finger 


SAusic Books for Gifts 


The Violinist is prepared to sup- 
ply the following music books at 
the prices listed below, postpaid. 
All of these works make excellent 
gift books. 


Education of a HHusic Lover 
by Dickinson Price $1.50 


Harmonic Part CAriting 


by White Price $1.25 


Analpsis and Interpretation of | 
Special Violin Compositions 
by Eighteen American Teachers Price $ .90 


@peras Every Child Should Know 


Price $1.00 


by Dolores Bacon 


Wiolin Makers Guide 


Price $ .30 


The above prices include postage. Send your 
orders accompanied by check or money order to 


TEV AGETN Sd: 


431 South.Wabash Avenue - - - Chicago 


pressure can be apphed and the bow must 
be turned so that the edge of the hair 
only touches the string. This position is 
useful for producing extreme pianissimo, 
when the bow moves slowly, and also for © 
producing a peculiar quality of tone 
known as “Flautato,’ when the bow is 
drawn quickly. 

By varying the finger pressure, the bow 
speed, and the distance of the bow from 
the bridge every possible variety and 
strength of tone can be produced. This 
offers a wide and fascinating field for 
experiment and study. 

Note that the dead weight of the right 
arm, hand and bow should never fall 
upon the strings. The weight of the 
arm, hand, and bow should always be 
carried during the stroke and the tone 
pressure should be applied by the fingers. 

This prevents scratching and muddi- 
ness of tone, and gives that smoothness 
and flexibility which is one of the great- 
est charms of good violin playing. Never 
allow the fingers or thumb of the right 
hand to become rigid, but always keep 
them curved outward, and in a flexible 
condition, otherwise the wrist will also - 
stiffen, and the whole arm will become 
heavy and unwieldy. 

Lastly—Stand well and corens Keep 
the body and head in a straight line, keep 


- your chest well expanded, do not raise 


the left shoulder, hold the violin well in 
front of you. Learn to breathe deeply, 
regularly and quietly while playing, as 
this steadies your nerves, and will give 
you power and confidence. 

Be sure that anything ugly or gro- 
tesque in your position or movements is 
unnatural and fundamentally wrong. 

If you would master your instrument, 
learn to master yourself. The day is 
past when mediocre playing, accompanied 
by wild snortings and frantic gesticula- 
tions will arouse enthusiasm, and a grace- 
ful and dignified bearing will go far to- 
wards enlisting the sympathy of your 
audience. 


(Continued on page 50.) 
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Professional Directory 


Violin Makers, Dealers, Etc. 


ALBERT, Charles F., 205 S. 9th St., Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. 


BOOTHE KNOSLIP VIOLIN PAD, 
504, 203 South Dearborn St. 


BRYANT, O. H., 250 Huntington Ave., Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

BREa CH 1b... 205 W. 1st st. Oswego, 
Ney 


COLLINGWOOD, JOSEPH & SON, Ot- 
tumwa, Iowa. 

CONN, C. G., Elkhart,. Ind. 

COPLAND, J. N., & CO., 63 E. Adams St., 
Chicago. 

CREMONA SEAL, 304 S. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago. 

DITSON, OLIVER, CO., 150 Tremont St., 
Boston, Mass. 

FARLEY, CHARLES EMERY, 780 Broad- 
way, Everett, Mass. 

FRIEDRICH, JOHN, & BRO., 279 5th Av., 
New York City. 

FRITZSCH, BERNHARD, 
Poetic innate ©): 

GEMUNDER, AUGUST, & SONS, 42 E. 
23d St., New York City. 

GOSS, WALTER &., Room 316, 218 Tre- 
mont St., Boston, Mass. 

HORN, FREDERICK A., Loami, III. 

HORVATH, JULIUS D., 1037 Third Ave., 
New York City. 

HOWE, ELIAS, COMPANY, 88 Court St., 
Boston, Mass. 

KINNEY, EDWARD, 
St., Springfield, Mass. 

KNOPF, H. R., 119 East 23rd St. New 
York City. 

KRETZSCHMAR, H. A., 21 E. Van Buren 
St., Chicago. 

LEWIS, WM., & SON, 225 S. Wabash Av., 
Chicago. 

LUNDH, JACOB O., 920 Nicolett 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

LYON & HEALY, Wabash and Adams, 
Chicago. 

MARKERT, JOHN, & CO., 33 W. 8th St., 
New York City. 

MUSICIANS’ SUPPLY CO., 62 Lagrange 
St., Boston, Mass. 

PATTERSON, J. W., Box 118, Chicago. 

PFEIFFER, S., 1368-70 Broadway, New 
York. 
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ROOT, E. T., & SONS, 1529 E. 55th St., 
Chicago. 


SCHMIDT BROS. COMPANY, 308 Euclid 
Ave., Cleveland, O. 

STEVENS, CHARLES B., La Crosse, Wis. 

TERRELL, W. H., Clyde, North Carolina. 


THOMA, JACOB & SON, 47 Winter St., 
Boston, Mass. 


TIETGEN, HANS, 12 W. 40th St., 
York City. 


TINDALE CABINET CO., 1 W. 34th St., 
New York City. 


TRINITY MUSIC STAND CO., Box 53, 
Elmwood Sta., Providence, R. I. 


ULBRICH-TATTER, 11926 S. Halsted St., 
Chicago. 

WAGNER & GEORGE, 
Hall, Chicago. 

WILDMAN, L. P., Box 396 Danbury, Conn. 
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Publishers. 


BREITKOPF & HAERTEL, 24 W. 20th 
St., New York City. 


DITSON, OLIVER, CO., 150 Tremont St., 
Boston, Mass. 

FISCHER, J. & BRO., 7-11 Bible House, 
New York City. 


GAMBLE-HINGED MUSIC CoO., 67 E. 
Van Buren St., Chicago. 

HINDS, NOBLE & ELDREDGE, 15-19 
West 15th St., New York City. 


NEMUSIER PUBLISHING CO., Lincoln 
Nebr. 


SCHMIDT, ARTHUR P., 120 Boylston St., 
Boston, Mass. 


SCHUSTER, G. H., MUSIC CO., 34 Main 
St oaltelakesCity,ou tan, 

STRONG, W. F., Dixon, Ill. 

SUMMY, CLAYTON F., 64 East Van Bu- 
ren St., Chicago. 

TONE-FINDER SYSTEM, St. 
alt: 

VIOLINIST PUBLISHING CO., 431 S. 
Wabash Av., Chicago. 

WITMARK, M. & SONS, Witmark Bldg., 
New York City. 
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Virtuosi and Teachers. 


ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 623 S. 
Wabash Ave., Chicago. 

BECKER, LUDWIG, Columbia School of 
Music, Chicago. 

BIELITZKY, JOSEPH, 1238 No. Clare- 
mont Av., Chicago, III. 

BISSING, PETROWITSCH, 500 Kimbail 
Hall, Chicago. 


CALLOW, GUY, 606 Kimball Hall, Chi- 
cago. 

COLTON, WINFRED R., Vermillion, 
opel 


CRAWFORD, EVALYN, 172 W. 
New York. 

CONREY, ALMA B., Tea Shop, 150 W. 
sith ote Newew ork City: 

DUNNING, LISLE, Review Bldg., Spo- 
kane, Wash. 

FISCHEL, MAX I., 610 Fine Arts Bldg., 
Chicago. 

FOERSTEL, EDMUND, St. Paul Sym- 
phony Orchestra, St "Paul, Minn. 
GAILEY, MARY DENNISON, 13225 W° 

49th St., New York City. 
GOLDBLATT, MAURICE H., Chicago 
Musical College, Chicago. 
GOLDMAN, ALFRED, 521 Fine Arts 
Bldg., Chicago. Phone, Ravens. 3301. 
HOEVEL, HEINRICH, 49 South Eighth 
St., Minneapolis, Minn. 
HRUSA, GEORGE, 1955 S. Kedzie Av., 
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Chicag O. 

IT TE; FRITZ, (Chicago Orchestra), 1225 
Morse Av. Chicago... Phone. Rogers 
Pk. 6664. 

KORTSCHAK, HUGO, 718 Fine Arts 
Bldg., Chicago, iil. 

KRIENS; CHRISTIAN, 345 West 70th 


St. New York City. 
LISTEMANN, BERNHARD, 519 
Arts Bldg., Chicago. 
MICHAELIS, RALPH, 61 
Bldg., Chicago. 
pe ee EDNA, 266 W. 71st St., 
ity. 
MITTEL, PHILIP, 939 Eighth Ave., N. Y. 
MUELLER, EMANUEL, Coe College 
Conservatory, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. ° 
OHLHEISER, JOSEPH T., 719 Fine Arts 
Bldg., Chicago. 

ONDRICEK, EMANUEL, 246 Huntington 
Ave.. Boston, Mass. 

RITTMEISTER, HEINRICH, The Leam- 
ington, Minneapolis, Minn. 

SEBALD,ALEXANDER, 81 
Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 

SUCH, "HENRY 41712" Chestuttese. 
delphia, Pa. 
URDANG, JOSEF, 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Fine 
Auditorium 


New York 


Auditorium 
Phila- 


1524 Bedford Ave., 


ZOELLNER QUARTET, c/o Harry Cul- 
bertson, Fine Arts Bldg., Chicago. 
ZUKOWSKY, ALEXANDER, Fine Arts 

Bldg., Chicago. 


Conservatories. 


BERLITZ SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES, 
Auditorium Tower, Chicago. 

BRYANT, LEO C., 248 No. Lawrence Ave., 
Wichita, Kansas. 

LEHMANN’S VIOLIN SCHOOL, Fine 
Arts Bldg., Chicago. 

MUSIN, OVIDE, VIRTUOSO SCHOOL 
OF VIOLIN, 51 W. 76th St. New 
York City. | 

UNIVERSITY SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 


Music Printing. 
SCHIRMER, G., Dept. P., 3 East 43rd St., 


New York City. 


TALBOT, H. S.,' & CO., 
St=e Chicago: 


105 S. Dearborn 


(Continued from page 48.) 


Remember that the greatest power ard 
freedom come from self control. 

If I have succeeded in suggesting a 
new and useful train of thought to any 
of those who read this article, T shall feel 
it has not been written in vain. 
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ENSEMBLE OF PLAYERS FROM 
PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY. 


The Philharmonic Ensemble, an artistic 
combination of five of the leading players on 
stringed instruments, the leading-wood-wind 
quartet and one French horn from the New 
York Philharmonic Orchestra, announced 
two’ concerts for the season, 2ivenuat 
7Eolian Hall on Tuesday afternoons, No- 
vember 18 and January 27. Henri Leon Le- 
Roy, the solo clarinet of the Philharmonic So- 
ciety; A. Fayer, the first flute; August Mes- 
nard, the prominent French bassoonist, who 
joins the Philharmonic orchestra next season; 
Xaver Reiter, the French horn soloist of the 
Philharmonic, and Leopold Kramer, the so- 
ciety’s concertmeister, are among the mem- 
bers of the ensemble. The literature for this 
combination of instruments includes many in- 
teresting compositions very rarely given an 
opportunity of being heard in America. 


| Your F; avorite Artists 


fl GiacH of us ideatives one or more of the great players of 

~ Our loved instrument and are eager to have some con- 
yy we § crete reminders of them in our homes or studios. Few 
srarwam> things are so filled with inspiration for us as the face of 

a master who has covered the whole field of the violin success- 
fully, and whom we gladly follow over r the same 1e path with some- | 
times indifferent success. , 


“i cess are. , platinotype nines: 3 V6 x5 “ inches, suitable 
fe framing; beautiful, lifelike Photos pancten, and copies of 
| dda ae extant. | 


GET POSTAL PHOTOS OF 


"Price, 5 cents each; 50 cents a dozen 


Ppa ek et Lalo Ed. 
Beethoven, L. von Liszt, ee : : : ms 
Brahms, J. Mozart Sy are , ) 
Bruch, Max. - Schubert, Fr. us ie J. se Fowsli, ‘and 
" Chadwick,Geo.W.Schumann, Rob, Burmester, Willy Sarasate, P. de 
DeBeriot: -.« . Saint Saens. “Carri, Ferd. Sauret, Emil 
Dvorak, Ant. _ es icen Wphe oy P. Elman, Mischa Schradieck, Henry 
Emst,E.W. Viotti, J. P.  Halir, Carl — Spiering, Theo. 
Foote, Arthur - a Wagner, Rich.  Heermann, Hugo Spohr, Louis 
. Handel.» Weber, Von ; 
Haydn, i sea Weingartner, Fel. Hubay, Jeno Stradivarius, Ant. 
Kreutzer, Conrad f Joachim, Jos. Thibaud, J. 
VC 7) 2 Kireisler, Pritz.:: : Thompson,.C. 
CONDUCTORS Kubelik, J. Vieuxtemps, Henry 


: FOatirodeh Walter Stock, Frederick — me | sk ° 

. Mahler, Gustav Stokovsky, Leop. | ete cen A oreo muned 
Nikisch, Arth. _ Thomas, Theo. hee ee ae a 3, S- 

Nikisch, Arth. ‘Volpé, Arnold Paganini, N. es | 

(with Beeay: Toscanini, Arturo : ne 

. Richter, Dr. Pha ae 


THE MOUINIST PUBLISHING COMPANY 


ats COMPOSERS VIOLINISTS AND ’CELLISTS 
Bae 3 431 South Wabash “Avenue, Chicago ‘ 


ADOLPH ROSENBECKER | 


the distinguished violinist and composer, former conductor of the Pe yn art We ae 
Chicago Symphony Orchestra, has just completed Bee Pea tun i Mc 


SIX PIECES FOR: YOUNG VIOLINISTS | 


With Piano Seti anisieat Bao trey sts 8 bide | ies 


Try these Selections from the Six Pieces: 
Brom | “Russian Folk Sone 


from shee Composer ee 
ne 2 2 , 
| “These six little solos have 
been written with a view of. 
filling a part of a very large neg- | 


lected space in the. violin litera | 


ture for beginners.” 


‘ "These! solos hae ne toe Ba tae at 
in the first position. Atten= fo [5 
tion has been given to Tone, r | We 
Technic and Rhythm, three” : 


virtues of the violinist, ‘two Ob 1 ae Wa 


From “Near Martha” (Little Fantasie) 
Vert Pere (tele Faeatisanss) + Rev heahan, 


which - are generally sorely | ae 
lected. iy . 
“Adolph Rosenbecker 


‘From “German Folk Song” 
{AN entaaal gh iM + Rewwallvehars 


‘ No. 1. Russian Folk Song, violin bey piano, 500 
DEO Cea eee ya No. 2. Little Fantasie (A Soldier) Kreutzer, 500 
ADOLPH ROSENBECKER,! = ‘ 
No. 3. The Little Drummer Boy- = |= 50 

No. 4. ‘Near Martha (Little Fantasie) - | 50. : 

No. 5. Ge erman Folk Song. +s) 7506 

No.6 6. Ballade and Rondo Je 8 B06 ae, 


Ballade and Rondo. 


Moderato. 


_ The young volts ident needy teaming along the hive of eat bosdosaian a oppreciation, as well 

as of his technical dexterity. And if these two essentials can be combined, the greatest benefit is rete 
Mr. Rosenbecker has accomplished this end in the set of six pieces for the young student. = 

Each piece has a definite technical object in view, one shifting, another Skips in third, etc. OA 
Each piece is a musical gem. _, 
Price 5 Oc sach, $l. 50 for book containing these six pieces (book Me dete parts include. ) 


One Third Discount to the dsc 1 
hi _ PUBLISHED BY f . 


oy a as Or ee DRO Fa eee cee OO) Bee ee eee f i t ‘i 
4 ae SSG cen IRAE Sie! (paral ein a Ao 
164 i < ow Oo Vise Ay 
7 aq > ‘ i‘ 4 mite Beck ary f . . vt 
4 ; 


| Fifteen Cents) 


THE ARTIST AND THE VIRTUOSO. 


The ‘mie areiet hae in view, first of all, the worthy embodiment of a urns ideal, 
As an. interpretive. artist he holds it his paramount duty to render truthfully the » 
conceptions of any composer whose works he takes upon himself to represent to — 
others, selecting the works of no composer whose genius he does not respect, treating _ 
them reverently and interpreting them’ with | conscientious fidelity, ‘so far as a can 
ascertain the composer’s intention. _ ae 
ey The virtuoso, on the other. hand, is aed to use his atainments primarily asa 
hee _ means of glorifying himself i in the eyes of others. Whatever he writes is apttobe 
i written with. reference to. the display of his attainments, to the production of astonish- uy 
m8 ing and sensational effects, that he may gain glory for himself. His performances of 
_ the compositions of others are apt | to be characterized by the same dominant purpose. 
| “‘Effect”” is the watchword of the virtuoso. He does not like to play pieces, however 
: noble or significant, which are not “effective,” | He i is apt to desecrate the noblest — 
: works of the Gens aentig ice additions and 1 alterations intended solely for show. — 
Ure AMA BAAN nu es ea uo. oalohn Comfort Fillmore. 


“Violinist publishing ‘Company. 
431 Ss. ‘WABASH AV., CHICAGO: | 


Special Premium Offers 


For Securing Subscriptions to The VIOLINIST 
W E are offering the following premiums to be sent, postpaid, to any 

| person sending us new or renewal subscriptions. The premiums 
offered for two subscriptions will also be sent for a two-year subscription, or 
the premium will be sent for one subscription and 50c additional. The | 
premiums offered for three subscriptions will also be sent for one subscrip- 
tion and 75c additional. | | , ve | 


For One Subscription 
PRICE, $1.50 | 


Masurka—-J ohn A. Mallek, (violin and piano.) 
-Barcarolle—Blanche Blood (violin or viola and 


piano). 
Mazurka—Earl R. Drake (violin and piano). 
How to Choose a Violin. Porter. 
Pocket Manual of Music Terma. Baker. 
Violin Makers) Guide. 


String Gauge. 

Mute—Ebony. 

Box Best Rosin in Wood Case. 

Ten Imported Post Cards. Cards of any _one of 
the following:— Ysaye, Sarasate, Kubelik, 
eo , Wagner, Strauss. Schumann,Sehubert, 

aint-Saens, Bach, Beethoven, Mascagni, or 


Mozart. : 
Shoulder Pad—Chamois or Plush. 
Kreutzer—42 Studies. 
Books: Short Transcriptions from Favorite 
Opesss, Violin and Piano. 


PRICE, $4.50 


‘Orchestra and Orchestral Music. Henderson. © 
Story of the Violin. Stoeving. Dey Gest 
True Principles of the Art of Violin Playing. 
Lehmann. es sie 
ee Paganini and the History of the Violin. 
t : ; 


etia. j é ; ; 
The Viclin—How to Makeit. Broadhouse. 
Music Stand Case, Leather, Black or Tan. 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE _ 
United States and Possessions, 
Mexico and Cuba 
$1.50 per year 
Canada, 
$1.75 per year 
Foreign Countries withia — 
the Postal Union fait 
$2.00 per year 


ETS 


account. — 


For Three Subscriptions — 


Adjustable, Nickel-Plated Steel Music Stand. 


| Book-—Grand Opera Melodies. Violin and Piano. — 


| THE VIOLINIST 431so, vanun 


For Two Subscriptions Hy 
PRICE, $3.00 | 


Gypsy Scenes. Earl R. Drake violin and piano). 

Left Hand Technic as Based Upon System 
Intervals. J. Gerald Mraz. . al 

Best. $1.00 Silver Wound G String (guaranteed) 

Sevcik Violin Chin Rest. Mae Paeat 

Fiddles. Their Selection, Preservation and Better- 
ment. Saint George. Dawe eet 

Technics of Violin Playing. Courvoisier. 

Violinists’ Manual. Gruenberg. 

How to Study Kreutzer. Cutter. 

Harmony Simplified. York. 

The art of Violin Bowing. Stoeving. 

Music Roll. Black, orange or maroon. 

Music Stand. Nickel Plated. . 


Platinum Print, 84x12} or 13}x19, of any one of the | 


following:—Ysaye, Sarasate, Kubelik, Joachim, | 
Wagner, Strauss, Schumann, Schubert, Saint- 
Saens, Bach, Beethoven, Mascagni or Mozart. 
Violin Case, Canvas, flannel lined. j 
Directors’ Baton Ebony, nickel-plated tip on 
each end. 


For Four Subscriptions 
PRICE, $6.00 ae 
Metronome, American Make.  (Guaranteed.) 


Violin Case. _ > 


Music Satchel--Leather, double handles, Black, 
Orange or Maroon. vA et 
Violin Making as It Was and Is. Heron-Allen. 
Platinum Print, 84x12}, FRAMED, of any oneof the | 
following: Ysaye, Sarasate, Kubelik, Joachim, 
Wagner, Strauss, Schumann, Schubert, Saint- 


-Saens, Bach, Beethoven, Mascagni or Mozart. ae he. 


J 


Remittance at full price must accompany subscriptions. q 
One subscription or more may be sent at a time, | ; 
as obtained, and will be credited to your premium — ase 


Premiums may be ordered sent to any address de- | Be, Mik 
sired, All premiums are sent postpaid. ie a 


Our Violin Compositions 


are few, and well selected. We should like to give everyone a 
chance to see them, and try them. And we want to get them into 
the hands of the regular readers of ‘The Violinist,’’ for among 
them are a large number of the foremost violin teachers of America, 
artists, students and amateurs. And itis to them we are making this 


Special Offer 


LEFT HAND TECHNIC 
By J. Gerald Mraz 
$1.00 Net 


Before published this work was submitted to Pro- 
fessor Ottakar Sevcik of Prague and received his entire 
approval. 

The author and composer of this work studied with 
Sevcik for five years, was a classmate of Kubelik. The 
work is a thorough logical plan for acquiring left-hand 
technic through the practice of systematized or 
grouped intervals. Thorough musicianship is charac- 
teristic of the book. 

As the plan is entirely independent of any ‘‘course 
of study,’ it is a valuable supplement to any teacher’s 
course. Nota method, but applicable to all standard 
methods. A logical preparation to Kayser, Mazas, 
Kreutzer, Fiorillo and Rode. : 

Recommended by Sevcik, Suchy, Rosenbecker, 
Weidig; used by many of the leading violin teachers. 


SIX PIECES FOR THE YOUNG VIOLINIST 
By Adolph Rosenbecker 


No.1. Russian Folk Song, violin and piano...... 50c 
No. 2. Little Fantasie (A Soldier) Kreutzer...... 50c 
INOnor sbhe Mittle Drummer BOY. ict sess easccvee 50c 
No. 4. Near Martha (Little Fantasie)............ 50c 
Now or GerimMan Mol OONg a. ce cecwecsse et ccce ose. 50c 
N Batlade And 7 IRONC Olas hi ctewic staves las wiale w olete ols 50c 


@: 6. 
Book of Six Pieces. The above are also published 
in book form, violin and piano, violin book in- 
Cluded EOur eu wer rete cre eter siajasin Paes es Wea $1.50 


The young violin student needs training along the 
line of musical development and appreciation as well 
as of his technical dexterity. And if these two essen- 
tials can be combined, the greatest benefit is gained. 

Mr. Rosenbecker has accomplished this end in this 
set of six pieces for the young student. 

Each piece has a definite technical object in view, 
one shifting, another skips in thirds, etc. 

Each piece is a musical gem. 


GYPSY SCENES 
By Earl R. Drake. $1.50 


The compositions of Earl R. Drake are well known 
to violinists. Gypsy Scenes was written some seven- 
teen years ago, on his return from Europe, and is full 
of inspiration and freshness. It has stood the test of 
concert work and has everywhere met hearty applause. 
It is now published and ready for sale. A brilliant 
concert piece, containing a beautiful andante move- 
ment. Fourteen pages in length; four violin pages, ten 
pages of piano accompaniment. It contains many 
beautiful effects peculiar to the violin. 


MAZURKA OP 8. 
By Earl R. Drake. $0.75 


A short brilliant selection which any artist might 
be glad to add to his repertoire. Four pages of piano 
accompaniment; two pages violin score. Suitable to 
encore work, or as contrasting composition in a cycle. 
It displays dexterity and will please any audience. 


SPECIAL OFFER 


We name here only a few works. One, an aid to 
technic, that will help any teacher or pupil, of any 
school. And concert pieces for beginners, one for 
pupils of medium advancement, and one for artist 
pupils. All we recommend highly. You will find 
pleasure and satisfaction in using them. 

_ To the teachers already using them, the following 
prices will be a special inducement to lay in a supply 
at this time. To those who are not acquainted with 
them, it affords asplendid opportunity for a good trial. 


LEFT HAND TECHNIC (Mraz)— 


Tmlotgioray orien sheer: altos .+..20 per cent. off 
Pe LOESNO RE MOM ae pues cee A.) porertre homers 30 per cent. off 
nTOtSt Oba 2 Oler sit at terete og eons 40 per cent. off 
BOOK OF SIX PIECES FOR YOUNG VIOLINIST 
(Rosenbecker) 
nglOtSrOmole teen ch ct coon its 30 per cent. off 
PeISLOESTOM LOR womens cee cectracct: 40 per cent. off 
Invlotenot 2bie fecaacocee tess ores oa 50 per cent. off 


Order, of anys ~ 5 pieces aisle os. sieleies's 50 per cent. off 
Order of any 10 pieces............. 60 per cent. off 
Order of any-25 pieces........s00. 70 per cent. off 


Or, if you are unacquainted with these works, we of- 
fer you one of each, including Mraz, Book of Six Pieces, 
Rosenbecker, Gypsy Scenes, and Mazurka, for only $1.00. 


This last offer only until March 31, ror4. 


THE WIOLINIST PUBLISHING COMPANY 
431 S. Wabash Avenue, Chicago 
Order Blank 


Send me the Violin Books and Pieces included 
in your Special Offer for $............ 


P. O. Money Order 


Enclosed find Express Money Order ( in full 


Currency payment 


Draft 


REMSpINClUGES sn aces oe ete esos stakes oe 


Cosa eer eee oes Bre HHEEH HOO HEHEHE HOH HH HHH HH RETH ORE OHO ODD 
Pec ees eee ees TH HHH aH HT TREE TEETH EET EHH F OTH RED 


Cr a i er rs 


Ce ee ee a ey 


Pees eee etree eee eee er FHF Fe THHHHS THERE RET ORR ETH OR OOD ® 


ee a rs 


The COPIAND VIOLIN 


PERFECTION IN VIOLIN TONE 
The Highest Praise From Every Purchaser 


OLD AND NEW OLD AND NEW 
VIOLINS BOWS 
High Grade Strings, Cases, Trimmings, Etc. 
New and Complete Catalog just out. Copy sent free on request 


REPAIRING of the HighestGrade and Expert ™3 J. N. COPLAND & CO., 63 E. Adams St., Chicago, IIl. 


Workmanship. All work fully guaranteed. 


HE “FIRST PRIZE WINNER” in the Violin Contest of the 
American Guild of Violinists, at Chicago, June 15th, 1912, was 
a typical ‘Goss”’ Violin. 


It won easily both times in a double trial over undoubtedly genuine instruments 


; e ® 
New Vi 0 lins by Antonio Stradivari, Nicolas Amati, Jacobus Steiner, Nicolas Bergonzi, Montagnini, 


Lorenzo Storioni and others, including eleven modern makers—some of them 
amongst the best in America. This particular instrument was made according to the 
Prom 500 Year system of Antonio Stradivari. The thickness of wood in both top and back is the 
same as in the ‘‘Earl” Strad, 1722, which was at one time in the famous “Hawley 
Collection.’”” Through the kindness of Mr. Archibald Mitchell (who, at the time, 
0 | d W 0 0 d owned the instrument) I took the measurements very exactly with a special caliper. 
Performers and Amateurs contemplating the purchase of a violin, will do well to 
consult me before buying. I shall be pleased to answer any question concerning 
violins of my make at any time. 


WALTER SOLON GOSS 
ROOM 316, 218 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


e Violin Conservative Prices Our Specialty 
: Ulbrich-Tatter Makers 11926 S. Halsted St., Chicago 


ELIAS HOWE COMPANY 


Manufacturers, Importers, Jobbers, and retailers of Stringed Instruments 


Supplies for Violin Makers 


Wood, Varnish, Necks, Scrolls, Ribs, Purfling, Pegs, Bridges, Finger 
Boards, Tail Pieces and Tools of all descriptions, including calipers, 
planes, knives, gauges, purfling cutter, peg hole shaper and reamer, 
F hole cutter, forms, inside and outside. The most complete assort- 
ment in the United States. Send for free catalogue. 


Elias Howe Company, 88 Court Street, Boston Mass. 


ego 


JOHN FRIEDRICH & BRO. 
279 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Our already large collection of fine old Italian, French and German Violins, Violas, and 
Violoncellos, has been greatly augmented by large purchases abroad, of which fact we have. 
just been advised by our Mr. John Friedrich who has visited the various violin centres of 
Europe, and who returns this month. As soon as received, these violins will be listed. In 
the meantime we offer a special inducement to all purchasers who select violins from our 
present collection, this offer to hold good only until December Ist, 1913. 

[f interested, send for complete catalogues. 


JOHN FRIEDRICH & BRO. 


279 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK 


VIOLIN MAKERS’ TOOLS 


Our new catalog, just issued, presents an invalu- 
able list of tools and materials. Also furnishings 
for Violin, Viola, Cello and Double Bass. 
Write for copy today. You will find much to 
interest you. 

LYON & HEALY 


33-44 Adams Street 


CHICAGO 


AVE you tried my G strings 
used and endorsed by 
Ysaye and all great artists. 


CHAS. F. ALBERT 


205 S. 9th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Interesting Catalogue Sent Free. 


WHY ARE Kretzschmar Violins 
a ee INE WORLDS. DEON <7 


the big contest held in Chicago during the convention of 
the American Guild of Violinists.--- Catalogue and dis- 
criptive literature: “‘The highest Triuniph of modern 
violin-making”’’ mailed free. Violins on trial. 


“YH. A. KRETZSCHMAR Violin Maker and. 
) 2+ Importer [= Ee e. 
icago 5 


VIOLINS| 


S&2.S0 to S2.500 
Send for Wholesale Catalog D 


JOHN MARKERT & CO. 


33 West 8th Street NEW YORK 


maker to user. 


30 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL 


STU DENTS, TEACHERS and PROFESSIONAL VIOLINISTS will be interested in our 
fine 88 page catalog devoted EXCLUSIVELY to the Violin line. We sell direct from 
No extra commissions or profits to add to the cost of your Violin. Write 
at once (enclosing professional card) for the handsomest and most complete Violin Book 
in the country, absolutely free. 


WM. LEWIS & SON, 225 South Wabash Ave., Chicago 


Established in 1905 F 
‘‘Bretch 


VIOLIN MAKING “sytem” 


A practical and reliable school in teaching by correspondence 
the so-called lost art of violin construction. Valuable booklet free. 


B. S. BRETCH, Teacher and Dean 
205 West Ist St. OSWEGO, N. Y. 


ARTISTIC VIOLIN MAKER 
BERNHARD FRITZSCH 


Importer and Dealerin Fine 
Old Violins and Cellos. 
Agent for Pfretzschner 
bows. 


137 W.4th St. Cincinnati, 0. 


Artist Violin Maker and 
Dealer—Established 1870 
Copies made of anyana all famous models. Several copies of 
Strad, Guarnerius, Guadaquini, Maggini and other models on 
hand. Violin wood of the best—all varities, for sale to vio- 

lin makers. For circulars and further particulars, address 


L. P. WILDMAN, Box 396 DANBURY, CONN. 


L. P. WILDMAN 


Hans TCietgen 
VIOLIN MAKER 
12 West Fortieth St., NEW YORK 


On any High Grade Violin 
can be had for the asking 


FREE ae, Offer 


To Violinists 


Have You Heard of the Wonderful 
Boothe Knoslip Violin Pad? 


OU can have one of these pads mailed to you on ten or thirty days 
trial free—but first read and learn something about the pad. Have 
you ever been thoroughly satisfied with the old style cushion or pad 

that you use? NO—certainly you haven’t. Besides, you contort your mouth 
into ridiculous lines when you try to shift rapidly, causing your listeners to 
smile at your funny face—zt’s the pad you have been using that does this. 
With the old pad you always have trouble in shifting up and down the finger 
board in tune—and the false intonation affects your ear unpleasantly, and in 
turn the muscles and chords of the face rebel—and you grimace—and your 
listeners grin—and it sometimes peeves you considerably, doesn’t it? You 
think they are deriding your playing. No—they are laughing at the ridicu- 
lous face you are making. With the BOOTHE KNOSLIP PAD you will 


overcome this. 


The Advantages of the Boothe 
Knoslip Violin Pad 


1st—You will for the first time hear all 
of the volume of the tone of your violin. 

2nd—You will be able to shift up and 
down the finger board with equal facility 
—and with greater certainty and ease 
than ever before. 

3rd— You will be able to execute 
passages that you have never been able 
with the old cushion to do clearly, but 
which you have always believed you could 
do if you had the proper grip on your 
instrument. 

4th—If you are amateur or pupil you 
will progress more technically in six 
months than you will in six years 
without it. 

5th—YSAYE told us—invaluable to the 
beginner or those who find difficulty in 
holding the violin. 


6th—If you are a teacher you won't 
lose a pupil—violin holding becomes a 
thing of joy—and you can make your 
pupil hold with ease at any angle you 
desire. 

7th—Recognized violin makers like 
Wagner & George, great firms like Sher- 
man, Clay Co., Anton Hospe Co., Wm. 
Lewis & Sons, Malecki & Co., say—it will 
revolutionize violin holding. 

8th—It weighs complete, cushions and 
all, 17% ounces. It makes no difference if 
you are dealer, professional or amateur— 
you can have one on 10 days trial free, at 
the end of which time you can send us 
$2.50 or return pad; or to save bookkeep- 
ing send with your order $2.25 and you 
can have 30 days trial—money refunded. 
It will cost you but 4c to return the pad. 
We have never had but one pad returned. 


Address 


BOOTHE KNOSLIP VIOLIN PAD 


Fale’; ie 


Suite 504-5, 203 S. Dearborn Street, : : : 


CHICAGO 


JUST PUBLISHED 


Preparatory PositionStudies 


BY 


MAX I. FISCHEL 


A series of Easy Progressive Studies 
in the first 7 Positions. 


Comprising Standard Etudes and 
Studies arranged and selected in 
progressive order from the works of 
the best violin composers. Care- 
fully Edited and Supplied with 
Original Preparatory Exercises 
through all keys. 


Sent on selection with return privi- 
leges. Price, $1.00 net. 


GAMBLE HINGED MUSIC CO., 
PUBLISHERS AND DEALERS 
67 East Van Buren St., Chicago 


OLD VIOLINS 


Write for our list 

of old instruments 

Dealer in High Grade Bows 
Try our Purple End Tested 
Strings. High grade repairing 


Schmidt Bros. Co. 
Violin Makers 


308 Euclid Avenue 
Cleveland, - - - Ohio 


n purchasing 
a Violin 


DON’T BE IN A HURRY ~"° 


Before you buy, try one of my Violins. 
Sold strictly on their ‘tonal merits. 
Repairing and retoning done conscientiously. 


H. H. WOLCOTT - - - DeKalb, IIl. 
Send for Free Booklet ‘‘Timbre and Timber.”’ 


A PIANO BARGAIN éi22s2on' wat 
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Round Bowing 


By WINFRED R. COLTON 


In offering this symposium ‘on “Violin Technic” our object is to present from widely dif- 
ferent sources, those ideas which shall help the student to acquire an efficient and accurate 
technic, and to do this with the least cost in effort and time. 

Those contributing to this symposium are artists and teachers who, by their training ex- 
perience and success, are well fitted to advise. Each contributor devotes his article to some 
one point in either right or left hand technic. The sequence of the articles is determined by 
one fact only: That they shall appear in that order which, we think, will make them most valu- 
able to students who have not the advantages of study under our great teachers. 

This series has included: “Violin Bowing,” by Ruthyn Turney, November, 1913; “Should 
the Mind or the Ear Direct the Fingers of the Beginner,” by J. Gerald Mraz, December, 1913; 
“The Changing Viewpoint in Left Hand Conditioning,’ by J. W. Swihart, January, 1914; 
“Muscular Control,’ by Henry Such, February, ror4. 

Subscriptions can be dated back to include any or all of this series. The April V10LINIstT 
zll contain an illustrated article: “Regarding Perfect Intonation,’ by Emanuel Mueller. 


so that the bow 
describes an arc 
and its change 
is neither vis- 
ible nor audible. 
It is the sine 
qua non of le- 
gato playing and 
is one of the 
dis tinguishing 
features in the 
playing of an 
Sriist. 

I believe that 
most of the 
teachers of the 
present day will 
now agree that 
the whole arm 
should partici- 
pate in all kinds 
of bowing, act- 
ing as a unit, 
aired that the 
wrist should not 
be isolated from 


comment upon 
the numerous 
advantages of a 
perfect legato. 
Every violinist 
knows what a 
beautiful limpid 
and ear satisfy- 
ing character it 
imparts to a 
passage so that 
neither the eye 
nor the ear de- 
tects the change 
giestrings. To 
be convinced of 
its tonal possi- 
bilities, when 
done to perfec- 
tion, one should 
listen to thie 
paayrie of 
Ysaye or Thi- the rest of the 
baud. ean : arm and made 
One of the to perform in- 
greatest aids in Van eee een dependent mo- 
attaining this perfection of playing con- tions. (See Dr. Steinhausen’s “The 
sists in the employment of round bow- Physiology of Bowing on Stringed In- 
ing, and by this term we mean the struments.’”) Any motion the wrist 
passing of the bow from one string to performs should be simply reflexive as 
another with a perfectly round motion, a result of what the arm does, and 


aay he 
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only what is necessary in order to keep 
the bow straight. 

The great artists before the public 
play with the whole arm and this na- 
tural method of playing has been ana- 
lyzed in detail by Dr. Steinhausen and 
others. It is to be regretted that Dr. 
Steinhausen’s book has not been trans- 
lated into English. 

It is my purpose here to give a few 
exercises which are especially valuable 
in acquiring this round bowing and to 


give exact instructions as to their ac- . 


complishment. These are similar to 
the exercises which Ysaye gives his 
pupils for acquiring this bowing. 

I have taken the G scale and built 
it up gradually from the open tones so 
that the bowing and the tempo. used 
for each succeeding exercise remain 
exactly the same; the fingers of the 
left hand simply fit into the curve the 
bow is describing, and for its perfect 


accomplishment the eyes should fol- 
low the right arm and hand in order 
to see that no angles enter in and spoil 
the curve and to see that the curve is 
made without the anticipation of the 
wrist or fingers. 

It should also be practiced before 
a mirror. The motion must come out 
of the shoulder alone and every joint 
of the arm and hand be passive, doing 
cnly what is necessary to keep the bow 
parallel to the bridge. 

In practicing these exercises take a 
very slow tempo. 

Begin to curve the bow to the next 
string as soon as the open G string is 
begun so that by the time the second 
count is reached the bow is on the D 
string, merging the two strings to- 
gether for a fraction of a second, and 
so on to the higher strings. 

Remember to keep the fingers of the * 
left hand down until the bow is well 
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onto the next higher string. It is us- 
ually best not to look at the bow where 
it crosses the strings as that tends to 
make one anticipate with the wrist 
joint the coming string. 

Practice the first exercise until the 
bow crosses the strings in a perfect 
curve, dividing the bow into four equal 
parts; then bow the next exercise ex- 
actly the same way so that the placing 
of the first finger in no way disturbs 


® 


the perfect curve of the right arm, and 
so on through all the exercises until 
the completed scale is perfect. 

All the joints must be held abso- 
lutely loose and relaxed and the bow 
be held very loosely in the fingers. 

Excellent study material for round 
bowing may be found in Eberhardt’s 
“The Gymnastical Part of Violin Play- 
moyo- Volt ad “fechnie of the 
Bow,” by M. B. Hildebrandt. 


Left Arm Position 


By MRS. ESTELLA MERICA-HUNI 


ERE are a few points so es- 
be 8 sential to left hand technic that 
eis they should be engraved on the 
=—student’s thought with the 
“point of a diamond.” 

The first is 
the position of 
the left arm and 
hand. All schools 
of violin teach- 
ing agree that 
the elbow 
should be held 
well under the 
body of the vio- 
lin, with the 
palm of the hand 
toward the neck 
of the instru- 
ment. In other 
words, the arm 
and hand must 
be held in such 
position as will 
keep the fourth 
finger over the 
fingerboard. 

All illustra- 
tions of correct 
position shown 
imeshan dad 
methods teach 
this rule; all 
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artists use it. Otakar Sevcik, the mas- 
ter teacher of technic, emphasizes this 
point to the extent of requiring begin- 
ners to use instruments a trifle too 
large, thus forcing the arm into posi- 
HOt 1. spite 
of all this, the 
neglect of this 
rule remains the 
COmn nr ones t 
cause of faulty 
left hand tech- 
nic. 

Aihe re. are 
today students 
laboring long 
and diligently 
with studies 
they can never 
Wars ter vuntil 
theveclearne ine 
necessity of this 
correct position. 
Other students 
who _ struggled 
hard and fruit- 
lessly with diff- 
culties in reaches 
and in shifting 
positions have 
been helped so 
quickly — sim- 
ply by bringing 
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the elbow further under the violin— 
that they speak of it as “the secret of 
left hand technic.” 

In handling beginners the problem is 
a simple one. Even from the first open 
string work it is well to keep the 
fourth finger placed. For example— 
while playing on the A string, hold the 
fourth finger on the E, or better still, 
on the D or the G srting. When fin- 
gering is begun I require pupils to 
memorize a few unpublished exer- 
cises of my own, which any capable 
teacher can duplicate. The fourth fin- 
ger is held down during exercises for 
the first finger, then for the first and 
second, and so on. 

By this time the pupil has sufficient- 
ly formed the habit of correct position 
and has gained enough independence of 
fingers to begin the study of some 
standard method. Pupils taught in this 
way, it has been proved, are better 
grounded and progress more rapidly 
than those who have had-less system- 
atic attention given to this point from 
the start. 

With older players with a _ well- 
formed habit of “elbow technic;” that 
is, where the elbow jerks inward an 
inch or so whenever a fourth finger 
reach is made, or a shift is taken above 
the third position, the Sevcik studies, 
especially in shifting, will be found 
very helpful—teacher and_ student 
watching persistently that the elbow 
is held quietly. 

Another point which, if overlooked, 
causes stiff technic and clumsy shift- 
ing, is keeping the entire weight of the 
instrument between the chin and the 
collar bone. To facilitate this, most 
artists use a chin rest, and some use 
also a small pad. These aid in giving 
the chin a firm, comfortable grip on 
the instrument while allowing a nor- 
mal position of the shoulder. The 
fingers and hand, to be flexible, must have 
none of the weight of the violin. 

Another rule sometimes overlooked 
is keeping the fingers down after being 


placed until it.is necessary to lift them. 

Harmonics and pizzicati, two bril- 
liant assets to the left hand technic, are 
stumbling blocks to many students. 
The harmonics respond more clearly 
and freely if the string is touched 
lightly from the side instead of from 
above. Difficulty with pizzicati usually 
arises from using only one or two fin- 
gers. The four fingers should be 
trained in playing pizzicati. 

Next comes the question of how to 
practice to gain technic. A rapid, facile 
technic is always the result of slow, 
thoughtful practice. S. E. Jacobson, 
one of America’s most successful 
teachers, once said of a difficult run, 
“play it slowly, slowly, slowly until 
it goes fast of itself.” But, as he well 
knew, mere finger practice, even if 
done slowly, counts for little or noth- 
ing if not done thoughtfully. 

We never attempt to solve a problem 
in mathematics without first thinking 
it over. A painter studies his model 
before he uses his brush. Why then, in 
music, which is as essentially a mental 
study, do we plunge into thoughtless 
physical efforts? 

IA. severe but certain cure for the 
habit of thoughtless practice is to keep 
the violin at the studio until the pupil 
can bring some intelligent idea of the 
lesson assigned. Then and not until 
then should he be allowed to apply it 
to the violin. This method of think- 
ing before practicing also develops 
sight reading, as the pupil learns to 
grasp the concept of a composition 
more readily. Franz Kneisel holds that 
we practice technical studies for years 
simply to gain the assurance that we 
can play them. 

Technic, then, in its last analysis, 
being a mental rather than a physical 
accomplishment, the aim of all teach- 
ing and practice should be to gain the 
correct concept of the music, whether 
it be a scale or a concerto. This con- 
cept is to the violinist what the model 
is to the painters. 
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Studies in Preparatory Double Stopping 


BY SARAH FENNINGS 


Ew OUBLE-STOPPING is, and al- 
Ne 


ways has been, one of the ma- 
} jor difficulties which strew the 
J path of the violinist; but how 


ae ae 


important it is, and how effective when 


in tune. I know of nothing more 
beautiful than chords on the violin, if 
they are perfect in intonation—and 
nothing can be more exasperating than 
such passages played out of tune. I 
think that the preparatory double. 
stopping studies of Sevcik, Opus 9, 
should be in the hands of every violin- 
ist, and should recommend their prac- 
tice specially before attempting any of 
the standard works and _ concertos. 
The importance of these studies lies-in 
the fact that they deal with every in- 
terval likely to occur in either ancient 
or modern works, from seconds to 
tenths, and those who look closely into 
them will find how cleverly they are 
devised step by step. 

No. 1 is the basis of all octave play- 
ing, and can be worked out in the fol- 
lowing way. Use a whole bow for 
each beat of the bar, repeating the 
semibreve as a crotchet with every 
note. Play the octave and sixth which 
form the first and third chords of each 
bar, as an ascending and descending 
scale on each string, and after the 
opening bar keep the first and fourth 
fingers firmly down on the octaves, 
raising only the middle fingers, to place 
them in position for shifting, as shown 
in the illustration, No. 10. Then con- 
vert the same passage into triplets by 
repeating the octave as follows :-— 


Settee 
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Additional value is given to this fine 
exercise by the introduction of the 
sixth. A similar, but more advanced 
study of this kind is to be found in 
Part IV., No. 2, of the advanced tech- 
nique, which I shall discuss later on, 
and I have already given some idea of 
these preliminary exercises in the 
Triller Studies, Book I., Nos. 20 and 21. 
The foregoing remarks apply equally 
to No. 2, which is reversed, inasmuch 
as the sustained octave note is in the 
lower part. No. 3 is a preliminary 
study for passages of sixths, and here 
we come to an item of paramount im- 
portance, namely the placing of the 
fingers firmly on the chord, ready for 
the bow to strike, instead of finding 
the chord at the moment of drawing 
the bow. Throughout this number the 
top note can be used as a gauge. 

lakestor example Bart.) live first 
sixth consists of the notes G and E. 
After striking this, place the second 
finger at once on F, before putting the 
first down on A, and, in the same way, 
secure the third finger on G before 
moving the second to B. This manner 
of practicing helps the student to get 
the accurate distance between the 
upper notes, whether tone or semitone, 
and he will soon find it a comparatively 
simple matter to secure a chord in per- 
fect tune. It is, of course, impossible 
to exact a strict tempo whilst making 
the first attempts to carry out this idea, 
as the chief attention must be centered 
on finding the true stops, and this will 
necessitate a slight pause between each 
chord, but by persevering the violinist 
will soon find that the placing of fin- 
gers becomes a mere habit, and they 
will fall into position as naturally as 
soldiers into line. 
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No. 4, which is an elaboration of the 
same theme, must be played with de- 
tached bows, the lower note being re- 
peated on every beat as in Nos. 1 and 
2. 2in Nowb}bercaretul tomioncesLirc 
difference of stretch between the ma- 
jor and minor thirds. The first two 
bars require that the fingers shall be 
carefully kept down. B in the first bar 
must not be taken off while the next 
third is sounded, so that at the end 
of the second bar all four fingers will 
be in place on the strings. No. 6 will 
be best practiced according to the fol- 
lowing illustration :— 
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The finger must be kept down on the 
lower note, and the difference between 
tones and semitones must be noticed in 
the upper parts. In bar 2, I should like 
to point out that it is important to 
relax the weight of the fingers, as too 
heavy a pressure will retard the free 
movement of the hand in shifting. 
Also this is one of the cases in which 
a planissimo tone should be used. It 
seems a popular fallacy with many stu- 
dents that in order to practice double 
stopping properly it is necessary to 
erind out the tone, whereas, on the con- 
trary, the best results are gained by 
light pressure, and I suppose it is un- 
derstood by most violinists that to get 
a true pianissimo, the bow must be held 
lightly and kept as near as possible 
to the fingerboard. However, I will 
mention the fact in case some of my 
readers may not be aware of it. 

In No. 6 the descending half will be 
found difficult, as the same fingers are 
employed on every third, therefore it 
is a good plan to practice the two last 
lines by starting from the last bar of 


the exercises and working up to the 
first, before playing them as written, 
and should they still prove trouble- 
some, a simpler method is to practice 
the thirds which form the first notes 
of every bar separately as a scale with 
first and third fingers only. No. 7 is 
composed of fourths, which as a rule 
require particular attention. 

The few bars at the top indicate the 
best way of practicing them, and the 
lower note is to be used as a gauge for’ 
true intonation. In’ bar 1, I may re- 
mark that in the second and third 
chords the semitones fall together :— 
E to F and B to C. Fourths ages 
so much used in violin playing as 
thirds, sixths, octaves and tenths, but 
they should not be neglected, as they 
are a good preparation for chords com- 
posed of the first inversion of the com- 
mon chord, such as the following pas- 
sage from Ernst’s Concerto in F Sharp 
minor :— 
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No. 9 is a study in octaves proper, for 
which Nos. 1 and 2 will have paved the 
way, and as with No. 6 the ascent will 
be found easier than the reverse. Re- 
laxation of the left hand is the only 
way to compass this, as any stiffness 
will act as a brake and impede free 
movement. Keep the third fniger 
down while playing the octave A in 
bar 1, and hold the left arm well under 
the instrument. In shifting, relax the 
pressure so that the fingers can be kept 
in position, and keep all four fingers 
down, for unless this rule is very rig- 
idly borne in mind, surety in octave- 
playing cannot be guaranteed. 
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Ernest Reyer and Hector Berlioz 


BY ADODE H* BOSCEHOT 


<3] OR many years Ernest Reyer 
Was musical critic for the 
Journal des Débats, a position 
filled both by Berlioz and Or- 
Relations between these two 
This 
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tigue. 


masters were unusually friendly. 
fact appeals strongly to M. Adolphe 


Boschot, who has written several 
books on Berlioz, and in this article 
establishes the friendship of the com- 
poser of “Sigurd” and “Salammbo” 
with that of the composer of “The 
Damnation of Faust.” 

I saw Ernest Reyer for the first time 
at a Concert Colonne some twenty 
years ago. Shoulder to shoulder, the 
composer of “Sigurd,” already bur- 
dened with years and glory, and I, al- 
most a boy, waited before a closed 
door. Behind this door, as Victor 
Hugo says, “sqmething was going on.” 
The orchestra had begun to play “The 
Damnation of Faust.” 

M. Edouard Colonne very wisely 
had undertaken to educate the public. 
No one was allowed to enter after his 
baton had commanded silence. We 
were therefore condemned, Reyer and 
I, and some other late comers, to hear 
none of the first part of “The Damna- 
tion,” except vague bursts of the horns, 
smothered by the implacable door, and 
the applause of the audience, more ex- 
acting and happier than we. 

To the great terror of the usher and 
the guard, Reyer began to thump on 
the door with his cane, giving variety 
to his proceeding by tapping on the 
glass; and encouraged by the increas- 
ing line of arrivals, he led such a clamor 
that the audience protested and M. 
Colonne was obliged to open. 

Thereupon we entered and were 
seated, M. Colonne greeting us with 
his familiar smile, repeated the hun- 


dred measures that had ‘been played. 

This anecdote clearly symbolizes 
the attitude of Reyer toward the work 
of Berlioz. Reyer, despite all obstacles 
and the too non-fraternal musicians, 
led the public to an appreciation of 
Berlioz, and if today some works oi 
the romantic composer—not all, alas! 
—have conquered the public, it is be- 
cause Reyer aided in the most effica- 
cious manner. 

The two masters had many affinities ; 
even without knowing anything either 
of their lives or characters, we may 
divine it in their music. Not long 
ago, when M. Colonne, to pay homage 
to Reyer, who died but recently, in- 
scribed on his programme entr’acte of 
“Sigurd”—there was but one name on 
many lips—Berlioz. Certainly Reyer’s 
originality, his talent of emotion and 
poesy, does not vanish in the light of 
his redoubtable predecessor. But in 
the melodic line, in the choice and ex- 
pressive value of timbres, there is an 
incontestable similarity. For instance, 
in the’ last act of “Sigurd” one can 
hardly hear the introduction of the airs 
of “Présents de Gunther” without 
thinking of the nostalgic and slow 
gruppetti which undulates in_ the 
chorus “La Mort d’Ophelie.” 

Reyer met Berlioz after his arrival 
in Paris, following the revolution of 
1848. The apprentice musician, at the 
age of twenty-five, lived in that apart- 
ment on ‘the  Rue-\de Ja Tour 
d’Auvergne which he occupied until 
his death. 

Two doors away lived Berlioz. Be- 
tween the two were common friends, 
notably Méry and Théophile Gautier, 
who served as a link, as M. Seviéres 
says in his “Musique Francaise 
Moderne.” And in the springtime of 
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1850, when the works of Reyer were 
given for the first time in Paris, Berlioz 
extolled the débutant in the Débats. 
Soon after the Sociétié Philharmonic, 
which he directed, played some of the 
‘young composer’s music. 

In praise of “Sacountala,”’ Reyer’s 
ballet, Berlioz even made an incursion 
into the domain of his friend Jules 
Janin. For the changeable “prince of 
criticism” had little to say of Reyer in 
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his pages of the journal. Berlioz wrote © 


of Reyer: 

.““Here the orchestra is not the eter- 
nal Parisian orchestra. It is not the 
official instrumentation . . . the per- 
cussion instruments are not instru- 
ments of persecution. It is young and 
smiling, it is green and flowery. Thank 
Heaven, we leave the kitchen and enter 
the garden. 
and ‘breezes 4 =. Jetus inhale;thent + 

At Baden, in 1862, Berlioz and Reyer 
appeared on the same poster of the 
Conversationhaus. Berlioz’s “Beatrice 
and Benedict’ was given some days 
before Reyer’s “Erostrate.” 

Success was not long in bringing the 
two masters together. During the 
long and painful old age of Berlioz, 
during that sinister “twilight,” Reyer 
was his faithful companion. 

“We often saw him,” he writes, “in 
those hours of moral discouragement 
and intolerable physical suffering 
which carried him to the grave. He 
seemed resigned and ceased to com- 
plain, feeling that the time of deliver- 
ance was near. And then, powerless 
to drive bitter memories from his mind, 
we waited reverently, bowing silently 
before his mute pain.” 

Reyer was present when Berlioz 
died. Immediately afterward he led 
the successful combat for revenge, for 
the resurrection of the dead master. 
Even at the Opéra, where the failure 
of “Benvenuto Cellini” had forever 
closed the doors of the theatre on Ber- 
lioz, Reyer, on the first aniversary of 
the death of his friend and master, di- 
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rected a festival which marks a date 
in the history of Berliozism. — 

After that he constantly referred to 
Berlioz in his articles. He organized 
concerts and cleverly stimulated the 
zeal of women of fashion; he did not 
ask them to come and sing in his cho- 
ruses, but to subscribe. He even wrote 
accounts of imaginary performances. 
What magical and sad head-linés ap- 
peared in his pages of the Débats! 
What sinister and humiliating titles. 
Bravely, audaciously, to arouse the in- 
terest of the directors, Reyer wrote: 
““Benvenuto - Cellini ” at the Opera 
Comique, ‘The Trojans’ at the Opéra,” 
and analyzed the score and libretto ‘as 
if the work had been given. 

Poor masterpieces! No one had 

heard them, and people smiled at 
Reyer’s heroic hobby. What director, 
even today, cares to give that admir- 
able “Benvenuto Cellini,” full of fire 
and éclat, brimming over with life, pic- 
turesque and alluring, seductive of 
youth? “This work,” wrote Reyer, “is 
fresh and original and so finely chis- 
elled that one cannot tell if it is the 
hero or the composer himself whom we 
must call the master sculptor. . 
At the Opéra Comique, where “Ben- 
venuto Cellini’ would find its proper 
place, and where it would furnish such 
ample material to M. Albert Carré and 
his skill in stage setting, it should be 
an amazing success, an_ irresistible 
réevelaticn.. << 

But to impose on France this work, 
which has succeeded in all German 
opera houses, to bring out this triumph 
of a Frenchman, calls for another 
Reyer; a combatant as fearless, as 
resolute, as this old man with the 
jaunty bearing, who knocked at the 
door of the Colonne concert. Admir- 
able Reyer! He caused it to be opened 
and the public passed in and the pub- 
lic also followed him in appreciation 
of Berlioz, whom Reyer loved so truly | 
and whom he rightly proclaimed a 
most extraordinary musician. 
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high _ school 
study, I went 
to Chicago 
once a week and stud- 
ied with a well known 
teacher there. Upon 
my graduation, my 
father told me that J 
could go to Europe to 
study and as my 
teacher was a _ Ger- 
man, of course I went 
to Berlin. Upon my 
arrival with my father 
in Berlin, we inquired 
for the Hochschule or 


Royal Conservatory 
of Music. We en- 
tered, and  ftather 


asked for Dr. Joachim. 
After some delay, a 
kindly, bearded man entered and 
asked us if we would come into his 
studio. Impetuously, I walked into 
the door that to me meant so much. 
He seated us, and then said with a 
sitter) vy boy, the first lesson» I 
must give you is one in politeness. 
There are many reasons why you 
should not enter this door before me. 
First, I am an older man than you. 
second, -| am a royal-~ Professor. 
Third, I am probably your future 
teacher.” I think there was a fourth, 
fifth, sixth, seventh and eighth, but I 
was so confused I could only blush and 
hang my head. 

Having reassured me, and heard me 
play in my childish manner, he said to 
me: “I will send you to Professor 
Jacobsen. He will teach you well, and 
you shall have lessons from me when 
you are prepared.” | 

I found that most of the pupils there 
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were 
this same method 
Joachim was not a 
teacher of technique, 
though he himself pos- 
sessed a fine one. He 
wished to criticize 
chiefly from an artis- 
tic standpoint and to 
the pupil who had 
been properly  pre- 
pared by other teach- 
ers, his natural genius 
and training for beau- 
tiful expression was 
most valuable. The 
few pupils who stud- 
ied with him exclu- 
sively and became 
great were generally 
young and _ talented 
and seemed to me to 
have learned by unconscious imitation as 
the child learns to speak. 

Joachim himself in his youth had 
been a virtuoso and his. playing, for 
example, of Ernst’s Othello fantasie 
first made his reputation, but when he 
through years of mental growth be- 
came a great virtuoso, study was what 
had given him his mastery of the in- 
strument. He gained this mastery by 
instinct and hard work and did not 
realize that it could be done by thought 
and system or method. 

Seeing how relatively few of the Ber- 
lin pupils achieved success, I became 
discouraged and came back to America, 
where I thought of entering business. 
A few brief months, however, showed 
me that music was my only real life 
work, and I set about preparing to go 
abroad again. Kubelik had appeared, 
setting the world on fire, and I thought 
how wonderful it would be if I could 
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study with his great master. There 
was talk of some mysterious method 
by which one quickly acquired with 
surety that which in Berlin was a rare 
exception, a virtuoso technique. I felt 
sure Sevcik would not take me. One 
day I was in Chicago and saw a friend 
of mine sitting at a table. He asked 
me what I was doing and I told him I 
was planning to go abroad. “Well,” 
said he, “let me introduce you to Mr. 
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Malek,” a friend of Kubelik, Sevcik, 
suchy, ‘and all of the vereat) Prague 
school of Music. Malek said to me, 
“Why don’t you go to Prague?” And 
when I told him I thought I was not 
sufficiently prepared, he asked me to 
play for him. Afterward, he told me 
that he would advise me to go not to 
Sevcik but to Suchy, who had been a 
pupil of Sevcik at the time Kubelik, 
Kocian and the other world-astounding 


violinists had had their instruction. 

To make it short, I went by way of 
Holland, and finally arrived on the 
train at Prague. After finding a lodg- 
ing place, I hunted up Professor Suchy 
and made arrangements to enter the 
Conservatory... He told me: = You 
have many and bad faults. .I do not 
know whether you will ever make a 
good violinist, but the Conservatory ac- 


cepts all Americans because they pay 


double.” ‘This was rather a disillusion 
for me and as I look back on it, I see 
it was a necessary one. Without it, I 
should have been unwilling to plod 
through the apparently meaningless 
exercises with which my studies com- 
menced. I was accepted at the Con- 
servatory, and found that it was oblig- 
atory to study besides the violin 
theory, French, piano, history of music 
and when I was prepared, orchestra 
work and chamber music. | 
The classes were arranged for the 
convenience of the Conservatory, and 
as I lived some fifteen minutes away 
from it, I found on consulting my plan, 
that I spent no less than an hour and 
a half a day walking to and from the 
Conservatory. The violin lessons were 
limited to one a week of thirty minutes. 
After studying awhile, I asked Pro- 
fessor Suchy if he did not think I was 
losing too much time from my violin 
work by these secondary studies. He 
told me: “I am Professor of the Con- 
servatory and cannot advise you to 
leave it. If you should leave it and 
take private instruction from me, I will 
do the best I can for you.” The hint 
was sufficient, and I commenced my 
private studies with Professor Suchy. 
I immediately found that he seemed to 
take a double interest in me, that his 
lessons were not limited by the clock, 
in short, that I had that most valuable 
thinge—a_ skilled and _ enthusiastic 
teacher. At the same time, realizing 
the value of the theory and-piano, I 
continued their study privately by hav- 
ing the teacher come to my residence, 
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thus saving unnecessary loss of time. 

After a few months, Professor Suchy 
told me he thought I was prepared for 
Sevcik and arranged for a meeting with 
him. I was accepted as a pupil and 
Professor Suchy on the way home said: 
“I am sorry to lose you. It seems 
hard to prepare all of the pupils for 
the master and to get so little credit 
ieiedises went t0,.tne great Seéevcik 
with fear and trepidation. He pre- 
scribed for me certain exercises from 
his technique books, also gave me spe- 
cial exercises which were not printed. 
After an hour’s hard drilling, I went 

home to study and to think of what 
_ Sevcik was and seemed. 

Let me draw you his picture—a little 
old man, rugged and merry, sometimes 
gloomy, one eye was missing, and to 
conceal it, he wore smoked glasses. 
He wore a trimmed beard and from his 
appearance, one might have taken him 
for anything but a great violinist. I 
later learned his history, and as it is 
the history of the Sevcik method, I 
shall give it briefly. Sevcik was a 
pupil of Benevitz at the Prague Con- 
servatory at the time when Halir, also 
Zajic, Ondricek and others were there. 
He was a man of medium attainments, 
not naturally a violinist and when he 
was finally graduated, it was done as 
much because they could not keep him 
there for life as for any other reason. 

A tumor in his head had already 
commenced to bother him and he went 
to Russia, where he became a violin 
teacher. During the.day he would 
practice, and during the long weary 
nights when the pain from his head was 
almost unbearable, he would lie think- 
ing of possible ways to remedy the 
technical defects which he felt in him- 
self. Being a systematic man, he wrote 
down these special exercises which he 
devised. | 

Having received little help from the 
study of the standard etudes, he sought 
a new road in which the difficulties 
contained in the etudes should be stud- 


ied as difficulties undiluted by the at- 
tempt to deceive the pupil into believ- 
ing them musical compositions. If a 
scale was to be mastered, he took it 
one key after the other until all of the 
keys had been covered. 

He divided it into the part which is 
played in one position, its various 
changes of position and the part which 
is played upon one string. In short, he 
became a musical scientist, analyzing 
the difficulties, systematizing them and 
hunting the shortest way to conquer 
them. To realize the difficulties which 
the literature contained, and to realize 
the idioms of the instrument, he stud- 
ied works and lives of the greatest vio- 
linist, namely Paganini, Ernst, Vieux- 
temps, Wieniawski and others. 

Paganini and Ernst he found to have 
established the highest standard of 
technical mastery, and he decided, in- 
stead of giving his students the com- 
positions of Kreutzer and Viotti, men 
living in an age when technique seldom 
went above the third position, to hunt 
the shortest way for the mastery of 
these technical difficulties. He said to 
himself: “If aman can play Paganini 
and Ernst, then he can study these old 
compositions with an eye for their mu- 
sical values and ‘for their beautiful 
bowing style, which is found less in 
evidence in the more modern compo- 
sition.” 

His school of bowing was really only 
a continuation of the ideas of Kreutzer, 
as any one who will read Massart’s 
booklet concerning his study with 
Kreutzer can verify. He classified and 
arranged all of these technical difficul- 
ties, both of the left and right hand, 
and was ever on the watch for any 
difficulty which he had not analyzed or 
placed in its proper niche. He returned 
to Prague, and to the surprise of his 
former professors, played for them the 
Paganini concerto and Sauret cadenza 
to it with perfect mastery. 

On the strength of this performance 
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he was appointed assistant to Benevitz. 
He was expected to teach according to 
the Conservatory schedule, but when- 
ever a pupil found a certain difficulty 
which they could not master, he could 
not resist the temptation to show them 
his exercise or shortcut for its mastery. 
His pupils commenced to play better 
than those of other teachers. 

One pupil, however, had been re- 
fused admittance to the Conservatory 
on the ground that he was too stupid. 
Sevcik said to himself and the other 
teachers: “I shall show you what I 
can do with my method,” and there the 
training of Kubelik commenced. He 
lived in his master’s home and every 
morning was aroused for a lesson at 6 
o'clock. Be it said that he is not the 
last pupil who has received lessons at 
this hour, as the day has too little time 
for the many lessons which Sevcik 
now gives. 

Young Kubelik was drilled remorse- 
lessly. Every difficulty had to be con- 
quered. He worked but six hours a 
day, which Sevcik considered the nec- 
essary time for a strong lad. When 
Sevcik has sometimes told a pupil in a 
joke to practice ten or twelve hours a 
day, it has always been the expectation 
either that they had a sense of humor 
or that perhaps if he knew them to be 
lazy they might possibly do the half of 
what he requested. As he heard every 
note of Kubelik’s practice, this method, 
of course, was not necessary. 

Let us skip the intermediate stages, 
and we come to the debut of Kubelik. 
No need to tell you how he succeeded. 
It is world history. Bosworth, the 
English publisher, realizing the value 
of the method, bought it for a few hun- 
dred dollars outright from Sevcik and 
has made a fortune from it. A new 
pupil once said to Sevcik, “Master, the 
method is wonderful, but it will evi- 
dently take a lifetime to go through it.” 
To this he replied: “Oh, yes, it would, 
but my method is like a drug store. 
On its shelves are medicines for all 


violin troubles and sicknesses. Now, ~ 
when you are sick, you go to the doc- : 
tor, and he, on finding what ails, pre- 
scribes the medicine you need, and you 
don’t take medicine for what don’t ail 
you. Soitis with the method. A good 
teacher prescribes only what you do 
need, The rest ‘you leave =onwe ee 
shelves.” After the death of Benevitz, 
Sevcik was appointed as his successor, 
and though the time he gave to the 
Conservatory was very limited, yet his 
private teaching busied him until the 
late hours of the night. The arrival 
of the many foreign students attracted 
by the success of the various Sevcik 
pupils led to the forming of a social 
life among the Anglo-Americans, who 
composed the greater part of the 
pupils. Having a common language, 
they naturally formed a club, and the 
other nationalities would listen or try 
to be understood as best they could. 
Every week there was a program in 
which some pupil played, and it served 
as a stimulus to study and as a trying- 
out place for the ability of the pupils. 
Besides this club, the cafes each 
were the rendezvous of some special 
clique. By cafe, I mean what the word 
implies and not a saloon or eating 
house as we understand the word 
“cafe” in this country. Cafe life was 
generally as harmful as the club life 
was beneficial. The pupils would talk ~ 
all night and then the next morning, of 
course, would not work. They dis- 
cussed their grand plans of what they 
would do and a cynical friend of mine 
once turned to me and said: “They 
come to star but return to teach.” 
Prague has six opera houses and four 
symphony orchestras. There are many 
most excellent concerts and the violin 
pupils who were wise enough not to 
wish to be one-sided, visited these 
many excellent concerts instead of the | 
cafes. Prague is perhaps the only cen- 
ter of Europe living a dual musical 
life, that of the German and the Slav. 
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I will not try to explain to you the 
rivalry between the two nations. It 
would take an hour, but this rivalry 
makes each do the utmost in his power 
to excel the other. 

Having studied with Sevcik for some 
little time, I discovered I was receiving 
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very much the same instruction that | 
had with Suchy. He had inimitable 
ways of teaching this or that and his 
interpretations of the great virtuoso 
pieces was inimitable, yet I decided it 
was well worth my while to supple- 
ment this work with lessons from 
Suchy. Other pupils reached the same 
conclusion, and Suchy became far and 
away the busiest man in Prague out- 
side of Sevcik. I found that by having 
prepared for Sevcik under him, that | 
had been coached in innumerable de- 
tails of the Sevcik method which the 
master assumed a pupil ought to have 
learned before they ventured to ask in- 
struction from him. Thus I took part 
of this Prague study life. 

Wishing to make my studies as 
broad as possible, however, I decided 
to go to Ysaye in Belgium. I was ac- 
cepted by him as a pupil upon the rec- 
ommendation of Sevcik, for as he 
pointedly said: “If you are recom- 
mended by Sevcik, then I know you 
have at least a technique.” Ysaye has 


a commanding personality that would 
have made him a power in any rank 
of life. He is a pupil of Wienawski 
and Vieuxtemps and Leonard. 

Upon my playing for one of his 
pupils the second Bruch concerto, they 
said to me: “Wait till you have taken 
it to Ysaye.” Though I felt I knew it 
well, it made me rather nervous, but 
Ysaye was kindliness itself and I found 
that what he had to offer was a rare 
musical oversight achieved through his 
many years of public playing and asso- 
ciation with the greatest French mu- 
sicians. He-had a number of traits of 
bowing and easy ways of fingering 
which were unusual. These were ac- 
quired through his association with his 
great teachers and by his own long ex- 


perience. 


For most people the fingerings of 
Ysaye in the French literature cannot 
be excelled. He put much stress upon 
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the value of bowing and advanced the 
doctrine that many a difficulty which 
one believed caused by the left hand 
originated from a wrong or clumsy 
bowing. He seldom went into tech- 
nical difficulties in detail, saying his 
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time was too valuable to become a 
schoolmaster. For this reason, I no- 
ticed the fact that only those violinists 
who had been trained by some fine 
technique teacher really gained mas- 
tery through Ysaye. Ysaye and 
Thompson pupils were at daggers’ 
point. Each could see nothing good in 
the other’s teaching. I therefore de- 
cided there must be good in both. 
Thompson having heard me play, gave 
me the privilege of attending his 
classes at the Conservatory. 

He smoked endless black cigars and 
if they ran out, a pupil was dispatched 
for ‘more before the lesson could pro- 
ceed. His personality is charming and 
compelling. I found that he delighted 
chiefly in the teaching of Paganini, be- 
lieving himself to have the only proper 
interpretation thereof. He specialized 
in fingered octaves, and no composition 
which did not contain them, or could 
not be made to contain them, seemed 
truly complete to him. I gained much 
along this special line from him, and 
his fingerings of Paganini are of in- 
terest to me for comparative purposes. 

After teachingea year in Berlin, I 
went to Leipzig to see what it had to 
offer me. .I went to a-class- of Arno 
Hilf and heard a pupil receive a lesson 
on this fateful second .Bruch concerto. 
Hilf played it most beautifully. The 
pupil tried it and played it most badly. 
Hilf-became furious and said: “Can’t 
you see what I do? Play it.” The pu- 
pil became thoroughly terrified and 
played it worse than before. Hilf daz- 
zled him again by playing it in fault- 
-less style and said: “Can’t you ‘see 
what I do? Go home and study.” I 
decided to go back to Ysaye for an- 
other year, though Leipzig, at one time 
had been Europe’s musical center and 
still possessed many beautiful tradi- 
tions. 


Let me draw a few conclusions from 
this tale of ten years’ study abroad. 


Though I strongly advocate private 
study with a teacher, yet I am glad 
to have had the study of language, 
theory, composition, quartet playing, 
and orchestra practice, which I pri- 
vately arranged for. I believe that 
they make intelligent interpretation 
and comprehension of musical compo- 
sition easier. Conservatory work is the 
cheapest way of acquiring such a train- 
ing for those who are young and to 
whom time does not count, for let me 
say, though the Prague Conservatory 
charge double prices to foreigners, the 
price was still cheap enough. The 
teacher in a conservatory necessarily 
must teach for a fraction of what his 
lessons bring in, for the rental and ad- 
vertising of any school costs money. 
Naturally they take more interest in 
their private pupils. 

Looking back at my experience, I 
can see what an advantage the present 
day pupil has over the student of my 
time. After Paganini, there was a 
slump in the violin world, which the 
success of Sevcik put to an end. The 
pupils of Sevcik and of any equally 
good teacher have had a better training 
than Sevcik himself could have had 
and the predominance of American pu- 
piuls at Prague has made this country 
especially fortunate in that the Ameri- 
can naturally wants to return home. 

iter my course of study, I believe a 
technical training by Sevcik or one of 
his pupils to be the best, yet that is 
but my personal opinion. Auer has 
turned out most excellent pupils and 
the future violin student must consider 
not the city but the teacher to whom 


he is going. 


It is characteristic of the American 
niental attitude that when I was assist- 
ing Sevcik in Prague,-a pupil would 
come from America at a great expense, 
to study with me, whereas if I had 
already returned to America they 
would no doubt have left for Europe 
to study with some younger. Sevcik 


pupil. 
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As the Readers of “THE VioLtNist” include a large portion of the artists and violin 
teachers of America, and many serious students, we have wished to establish a correspond- 
ence department, which shall be conducted by somenone who is authority in the realm of the 


literature, technic and artistic playing of the violin. 


We are glad to announce that we have 


secured for this purpose Mr. Bernhard Listemann. 


Readers are invited to write concerning their work and difiiculties. 


Professional questions 


will be answered. Full signnature must accompany query, but name will not be printed. 
This department is reserved for instructive and educational matters, and attention will 
not here be called to business firms for the purpose of advertising.—Editor. 


Gentlemen: My principal trouble is in getting 
good pieces for pupils. I have a class of 
twenty-four pupils, but only take beginners. I 
took lessons in Chicago last summer and will 
again this summer, but before that had only 
two terms of lessons in Dubuque, so I do not 
know many exercise books or pieces. My best 
pupils have been taking lessons from me for 
two years and play in all positions. A good 
list of pieces will be a great help to me.—J. I. 
H., Iowa. 

Some of the following pieces may suit you: 


Dancla, Op. 89, six little airs, varies. 


re es dk ak on Swe ae Pastoral Fantasie 
Be reir. he teerttnc os 8 x0 ales « Intermezzo 
(Franko arrangement) 
LINOT aS A ea arrearage “Sweet Spirits” 
DMS CCMED co eis ek + vee ....Romance in E Flat 
eG et Cp ee Op. 4 and: Op: 33, No. 2 
HET OPM Yer od vole Goo iw ace Siete we, we beens Carnival 
Borowskia......s. “Adoration” and “Gavotte” 
1 ALT TIN Sot Ale SE ce i eae Legende 
(Also Kuiawiak, Obertass, two Mazurkas ) 
JG a oe oe Concerto No. 1 
Mae eneiin evts nl ey a hin Hd Cavatina 
MAEM paar. 4 Gc kys 3a ete ot Faust-Fantasie 
POE TSCCHIAL Te so. ssc a's ois go ee oss Berceuse 
tear MNE fy Rnd ay Fost ckd wo oie 32 Mazurka 
Karl Rissland....... Op. 8, Fantasie Brillante 
CA A ea ie Airs varies, Nos. 5 and 6 
ON ie rhb 2c w glosisigustn sc aieceye Concerto No. 23 
(Hofmann arrangement) 
HAY : 


D. Winthrop, Kansas—Answer: What you 
relate of your picking up music, first on the 
mandolin, then an the violin, speaks of your 
warm love for music. The question whether 
you could satisfactorily improve in a self- 
teaching way or whether it would be better 


to get instructions from a competent teacher 
can be answered only with the advice to avail 
yourself by all means of the service of a good 
teacher, so much more so as your son would 
in a large measure share with you all the 
benefits thus derived. Efforts on the violin 
without instruction will never amount to any- 
thing higher than amusement in the better 
sense. The teacher with whom you study will 
give you the necessary instruction books. 
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Gentlemen: “What is meant by the New 
School of Bowing?” What points should I 
consider in selecting a good bow?—H. H. B., 
Arkansas. 

I cannot enlighten you regarding the “New 


School of Bowing.” In my consideration there 
is absolutely no “Newness” in the art of bow- 
What masters like Vieuxtemps, Joachim 
and Wieniawski accomplished is accepted as 
the norm and highest attainable art by every 
violin player of distinction. In selecting a 
bow look out for an elastic stick and, further- 
more, for a medium weight of the bow. 


HHA 
Gentlemen: In our city one of the teachers 
has violin classes, which makes lessons very 
reasonable. Would you advise that I send my 
boy of eight to one of these classes for the 
first year or two? Why do some teachers 
object to class instruction?—B, B. K., Mass. 
There cannot be any reasonable objection 


to having your son take class lessons. There 
is even a certain benefit for the pupil in this 
kind of instruction, in being given an oppor- 
tunity to listen to the playing of his fellow 
students. The disadvantage consists princi- 
pally in the short time of his own lesson (per- 
haps fifteen minutes), a handicap to the 


ing. 
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teacher, forcing him to keep instruction in the 
way of corrections more or less on the surface. 
But then the tuition fee is correspondingly 
small. If your boy has the gift of a quick 
understanding, then there is no harm for him 
in class lessons. 


HH 


Gentlemen: Are there some good composi- 
tions for two violins and piano? My two sons, 
twelve and ten, play the violin very well and 
I play the piano.—Mrs. R. H., Canada. 


- There are plenty of compositions for two 
violins and piano. The drawback for me, in 
recommending any in particular, is that you 
failed to state how far your boys are advanced. 
I will mention some of moderate difficulty : 

Bohm—Hausmusick, 12 pieces; 

Dancla—Op. 109, Trois Symphonies ; 

B. Tours—Petit Duo—Symphony ; 

Moret—Op. 74 Petit Symphony Concertante ; 

Moszkowski—Spanish Dances. 

HEE 

Gentlemen: Will you kindly let me know 
the approximate M. M. of the Dvorak Humor- 
eske? Could I follow the Victor record for 
phrasing ?—M.,. B. S., New York. 

Of Dvorak’s Humoreske, written originally 
for the piano, exist arrangements for violin 
and piano (the best by Rehfeld), as well as 
for larger bodies of different instruments. 
The interpretation of this piece by the Victor 
record is unknown to me, but I suppose you 
may be guided by the phrasing as given there. 
The tempo should not be too slow; M. M. 
eighth note equals 80 to 100. 


HH 

Gentlemen: Will you kindly advise the nec- 
essay procedure to take in order to become 
a member of the “American Guild of Vio- 
linists’? Also the purpose of this organiza- 
tion, and tf there is a chapter in Pittsburgh, 
and tf not, could a Pittsburgh party become a 
member of a chapter in another city?—C. A. J., 
Pennsylvania. 


In applying for membership of the Ameri- 
can Guild of Violinists you have to send your 
application either to Miss Ada E. Taylor, 
secretary of the Chicago Chapter of the Guild, 
431 South Wabash avenue, Chicago, or to Mr. 
Elmore R. Condon, secretary of the St. Louis 
Chapter of the Guild, 1315 Laurel street, St. 
Louis, Mo. State in your application whether 
you wish to become a “Colleague” or “Asso- 


ciate’ member (dues alike for both, viz., $3 
per year). Only these two chapters exist at 
present. 

The principal aim of the Guild is to en- 
courage in word and deed the younger element 
in the musical fraternity to have the mind of 
the student diverted more towards progress 
and perfection in his chosen profession and 
less towards money and lucrative profits 
(which has become almost a curse to our gen- 
eration) ; to have him work with a clear aim 
for thoroughness in art, and thus become the 
means of building up an efficient, independent 


-and respected musical profession in America, 


which shall in time supply the big orchestras 
here with the needed material which, so far, 
is drawn almost exclusively from Europe. 

HEE 
Gentlemen: Will you please inform me 


through “The Violinist” the best way to clean 
a violin bow?—R. S., Missouri. 


The hair of the violin bow can be cleaned 
with warm water and soap. Be sure that 
every particle of soap is removed when finish- 
ing the washing of the hair. This procedure, 
the cleaning, will, however, benefit you only 
for a short time, as the life of the hair is 
usually worn out by the time you think it 
needs cleaning, in order to restore its original 
strength. 


HE 

Gentlemen: Please state in your valuable 
journal if there are violin teachers in Chicago 
who teach the “Joachim” Method, as set forth 
by Carl Courvoisier in hts book entitled, 
“Technics of Violin Playing.” If so, please 
name some of them.—Student, Illinois. 

I have the impression that you mean “pu- 
pils’ of Joachim teaching his “method” in 
Chicago. Joachim, in fact all great violinists, 
had and have no “methods,” but represent cer- 
tain “schools,” as, for instance, the German, 
the Belgian, the French,--etc.. The@word 
“method” in our case is more or less a mis- 
nomer, advantageously used in America for 
mercenary purposes, but certainly disfavored 
by almost every violinist who can afford to 
stand by his own merits. Among the pupils 
of Joachim of the Hochschule for Music in 


‘Berlin are in Chicago: . Franz Esser, Leon 


Marx, Otto Roehrborn, and also the writer of 
this. 
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Gentlemen: Can you name some good in- 
struction books and pieces, not too difficult, 
for a beginner on the viola? I graduated in 
violin from Oberlin two years ago and have 
been teaching ever since. How long before I 
will be able to play well enough to play in a 
quartet ?—R. H. O., Ohio. 

We have only a rather limited literature for 
viola for studying purposes. The principal 
reason for this scarceness is probably due to 
the fact that practically every viola player 
was first a violin player, who, when taking up 
the viola stands already on a more or less 


sure foundation regarding the handling of the 


viola. Learn to master the viola-clef, which 
is the principal difficulty for a novice. 
As a very good study work may be recom- 
mended: 
Hans Sitt, Viola School; 4 
“Bruni’s” Method for Viola 
work) also may satisfy you. 
Good pieces are: 
Joachim, Romanze, Op. 2, No. 1. 
Joachim, Hebrew Melodies, Op. 9. 
Schumann, Marchen-Bilder, Op. 13. 
David, Concertino, Op. 12 (rather difficult). 
Playing the viola well in a quartet depends 
on your own abilities. 


; HH 
A Mechanical Violin Player. 


am] £ seems that violin tone is the most 
difficult to imitate by mechanical 
players. Several inventions are on 

=! trial for mechanically playing the 
violin. One, manufactured by the house of E. 
Bocker of Leipzig, is thus described in La 
Nature, Paris: 

“The results given by the violina, which is 
the instrument’s name, are really surprising, 
an ample and varied tone, perfect modula- 
tion, without leaps or shocks, and all the ac- 
customed effects of the violin. 

“We are not prepared to say that to hear 
the violina is the same as to listen to a vir- 
tuoso; the emotions that it evokes are not 
and cannot be so deep, but they are still of a 
high artistic quality, and it is to be hoped that 
the mechanical violin may rid us forthwith of 
all our mediocre performers. 

“The mechanical piano, as is well known, 
depends essentially on the following arrange- 


(an older 


ment: a roll of paper, properly perforated, 
turns before the opening of a series of tubes, 
connected with a reservoir of slightly com- 
pressed air. The air that is allowed to pass 
through the perforations in the paper enters 
the tubes, which conduct it to what are practi- 
cally so many little compressed air motors, 
actuating the hammers of*the piano. 

“In the violina the mechanical principle is 
the same, such as pneumatic control of all the 
movable parts, regulated by means of a roll 
of perforated paper. The greatest thing of 
all, and the greatest difficulty, the great ques- 
tion, was to make an apparatus that would be 
the means of causing the strings of the violin 
to vibrate by means of an ordinary bow. The 
solution found by the inventors of the violina 
is of remarkable originality. It constitutes 
the essential novelty of the instrument. The 
bow is formed of numerous fibers stretched on 
a movable horizontal circle. If it would be 
difficult to play on two or more strings at the 
same time, it was decided to use a group of 
three violins, each having but one active string, 
The circular bow turns, and its speed, some- 
times retarded, sometimes accelerated, is con- 
trolled by one of. the little compressed air 
motors. Ordinary violins are used, each end 
of which is hinged on:a pivot, and as occasion 
demands they are pressed against the turning 
bow and the pressure on the bow corresponds 
to the loudness of the tone that is wanted. 
Movable fingers, actuated also by pneumatic 
means, press the strings at the desired mo- 
ment, so as to give the sound its proper pitch. 

“The greatest difficulty found is the prep- 
aration of the perforated rolls. They are made 
with minutest care by musicians of the first 
rank. It is much more difficult to make the 
rolls for the violina than it is to make those 
of the automatic piano. The automatic piano 
may produce the performance of a master 


within a hair’s breadth, for the perforation is 


done automatically while the performer is 
playing, and every sound the artist makes is 
put on the roll. Not so with the violina. So 
far, it is impossible to actuate a perforating 
machine and so prepare rolls adapted to the 
instrument while a violinist is manipulating 
his bow.”—Translated., 
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To My Violin 


BY PAULINE WATSON 


Ee q HOU instrument nestling beneath my 

fe NY chin! 

ow A few black pegs, a bridge, and 
strings, 


From which come mortal and immortal things; 
A wooden box!—A sensient soul within. 


Thou once hast been, mayhap, a lonely pine, 

Thy branches swaying in the cooling breeze; 

Ne’er dreaming of such melodies as these 

Which strangely creep from out that soul of 
thine. 


Thou oft hast gathered fleeting, joyous strains 

And low-breathed moans in many minor keys; 

Ne’er hadst thou dreamed of such sweet 
sounds as these, 

~Or love songs warbled by bold, youthful 


swains. 

Birds, too, have nestled ’mong thy rustling 
leaves; 

Wand’rers have rested them beneath thy 
boughs ; 


And so thy heart a strange repose allows, 
And into souls a prayer eternal brings. 


Thy neck is slender, graceful, and around 

I grasp it lovingly with fingers straying; 

Various loved melodies; glad, sad and sweet, 
I’m playing; 

My own heart leaps to yours with joyous 
bound. 


The hand that fondly carved your back and 
sides 

Could not have known more of thy hidden 
soul 

Than I, who seem to understand the whole, 

Where dormant flood of music fast abides. 


You sleep—until I wake you, and sweet sounds, 

Which from your heart and mine are ever 
flowing; 

The seeds of harmony we both are sowing, 

And pipe of Pan and lyre of Orpheus sounds. 


You of all instruments can best portray 
Relations to the Father and the world; 
Your strains a golden altar-cloth unfurled, 
On which my naked, quivering soul I lay. 


And when they heart-strings break, thy frame 
decays, 

Think you the music now is dead and gone? 

No, Violin, your strains may still play on 

In mine own heart—those sweet, remembered 
lays! 


Ah! Violin, my friend, heart of my heart, 
Resting against my cheek with loving feeling; 
A Messenger of God, thou art revealing 
Music is of the Heavenly Choir a part. 


hob 


Turning now to chamber music, the 
viola is almost indispensable, and in 
this domain it appears to its full ad- 
vantage. Listen to the lovely trio in 
E. flat which Mozart wrote for piano, 
clarinet or violin, and viola; or hear the 
same composer’s Divertimaento Trio 


for violin, viola and violoncello; also 


Beethoven’s splendid set of Trios for 
the same combination opus 8 and 
opus 9. 

Combined with the violin alone, the 
viola appears advantageously, as in the 
three duos of Beethoven, the two that 
Mozart wrote for this combination; 
and, likewise, in the great duo in E 
minor that Spohr composed, and also 
in the fine and full compositions of 
Kalliwoda. 

Much more might be written but 
enough has been said to awaken the 
ordinary amateur’s interest, and to 
show him what importance the viola 
holds in music; and also what can be 
obtained from an instrument that 
even nowadays is strongly neglected, 
more or less, by the great number of 
amateur string players. 
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(From Gamble Hinged Music Co., Chicago.) 
Double Stop Scale and Technic Studies, 
by Max I. Fischel. In two books. Price, 
each 
Complete in one volume.......... ene 
Preparatory Position Studies, by Max I. 


Reera ese TICE WER eS 8 cl ae es I.00 
Melody in B Flat, for Violin and Piano, 
WAV IGONeEV OS PEs FHICE 3 OFA ccc oae ss 50 


6 | HE technical works of the violin from 
| fal S A} the studio of this well-known Chi- 
Ke cago violin teacher, as published by 
——=— “the house of the hinge,’ have al- 
ready found favor in a large number of stu- 
dios, for they treat of the fundamentals of 
technique in a manner that is both concise 
and comprehensive. There is not that volu- 
minous verbosity which makes a work more 
formidable than forceful, and the instructions 
given in explanation of the various exercises 
are based upon sound pedagogic principles. 
The second of the works mentioned is the 
newest from the press, and the various exer- 
cises through the seven positions are illus- 
trated by a liberal number of examples where- 
in there is an accompaniment for a second 
violin, to be played by the teacher. The 
importance of such exercises towards cultivat- 
ing the routine required in the making of a 
which all violinists 


good ensemble player, 
should strive to become, cannot be overesti- 
mated. 

This selection, by Mr. Spry, which is for 
the most part of a light difficulty, might find 
favor as a teaching piece, were it not for the 
fact that several measures towards the end 
contain a few octaves and double stops which 
add difficulty without any advantages gained, 
and so hamper the general practicability of the 
piece. The composition as a whole lacks con- 
tinuity, in mood as well as in melodic outline 
or harmonic coloring. 


(From Willis Music Co., Cincinnati.) 
Harmony*Study at the Piano. By Carl W. 
CNN et Ol Lamp Tice te ee ae ate $1.00 


JHE second volume of this work as 
apparently issued in a new and re- 
vised edition offers an excellent man- 
ual for the combining of theoretical 
mae with the study of the keyboard of the 
piano, two important factors which should find 
place in the equipment of every violinist. The 
author has apparently endeavored to minimize 
the multiplication of confusing technical terms 
and in this he has worthily succeeded. The 
work is at that not one for children in the 
business. Especially in the selection of the 
wealth of musical illustrations has he made an 
appeal to the cultured and thinking musician. 
The illustrations are taken from the most au- 
thoritative sources, and yet they display a lover 
of romantic rather than pedantic music. 
Beethoven, Grieg and Wagner seem to be his 
chief gods. For an acquaintanceship with the 
secrets of chord and key relationships, this 
volume offers an excellent introductory oppor- 
tunity. 


bho 
(From G, Schirmer.) 
Arrangements by Frite Kreisler of 


Paganini’s La Clochette, La Streghe, 
Moto Perpetuo, Non Piu Mesta, Palpiti, 
and Tartini’s “Le Trill du Diable.” 
Price, each 
“A Tear,’ by Moussorgsky. Arranged for 
Violin and Piano. By A. Walter 
KOMP ARE VICE Te ek a) Pic ee ee .40 
“Gopak,” by Moussorgsky. Arranged for 
Violin and Piano. By A. Walter 
ICL AULE ee LOVEE Cae ae ae en tae. eae 50 
Five Indian Sketches: “Legend,” “Over 
Laughing Waters,’ “To the Warriors,” 
“From a Wigwam,’ “Sun Dance,” for 
Violin and Piano. By Cecil Burleigh. 
Ope 4on PHC eats, . vate. seen. .60 
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| lishers that there is a limited demand 
2} for violin compositions, the presence 
) of a large number of arrangements in 
the current issues of several houses would 
seem to indicate somewhat to the contrary, 
and that the chief difficulty is to find violin 
compositions of the right kind. There will 
always be a demand for the master efforts of 
the great technicians of the instrument, as the 
adaptation of the art of composition to the 
idiom of any instrument: requires the combina- 
tion of the creative and the interpretive gifts 
such as is none too often encountered. This 
will explain the appearance in the recent issues 
of the house of G. Schirmer in New York, of 
new editions of several of the Paganini tech- 
nical war-horses and of the Tartini “Devil’s 
Trill” in so-called free arrangements by Fritz 
Kreisler, reprinted from the Eulenberg editions 
of 1905. The punching of the new plates is 
characteristic of the lithographical excellence 
of the Schirmer issues of recent years. The 
works themselves are of-course well known to 
every devotee of the instrument, and no undue 
liberties have been taken with the original 
scores, stich as might detract from the desira- 
bility of the edition to discriminating pur- 
chasers. 

Meeting the demand for more musical lit- 
erature from Russian sources, the house of 
Schirmer offers two transcriptions by A. 
Walter Kramer for violin and piano of pieces 
by Moussorgsky. “A Tear” is a melodic trifle 
which gives some‘ opportunity for the display 
of a singing tone and artistic phrasing, but: of- 
fers nothing startling or particularly charac- 
teristic of what we have been led to expect 
from an advanced Russian. The companion 
number, “Gopak,” a Russian dance taken from 
Moussorgsky’s unfinished opera “La foire de 
Sorotchintsi,” is, however, a novelty of consid- 
erable value. The use of the old device in 
imitation of the tuning of the violin is some- 
what of an outworn subterfuge, but once past 
this preamble, which is saved by rythmic orig- 
inality at any rate, the development of the evi- 
dently authentic folk theme is most clearly 
contrived. The original germ is strongly re- 
lated to one of the old German traditional 
tunes which Humperdinck has utilized in Han- 


sel und Gretel, and this reminiscent color only 
illustrated the oft-noted tendency of all true 
music of the people toward some ulterior com- 
mon source. The bizarre harmonic vagaries” 
of this “Gopak” as it leads to a capricious cli- 
max is intensely infectious. Mr. Kramer has 
done a worthy service to those who are in 
search of Russian novelties. Both pieces are 
dedicated by the arranger, to Kathleen Par- 
low. 
More nearly original violin compositions are 
reached in these Five Indian Sketches by Cecil 
Burleigh. How much of real Indian idiom 
there may be in the five pieces, probably none 
but Mr. Burleigh knows. The harmonization 
is surely that of the highly imaginative Amer- 
ican composer of the day, who disturbs him- 
self not greatly over a few theoretical inac- 
curacies. The first of these sketches, a “Le- 
gend,” is by far the best of the lot in the opin- 
ion of the reviewer, since it is the most nearly 


spontaneous in its development and gives less 


evidence of labored writing. It is well worth 
a place in the library of every violinist, for 
occasional use when a short characteristic nov- 
elty is desired. The fourth number “From a 
Wigwam,” is an excellent companion number, 
even shorter and still more characteristic. It 
is for a large part of the time practically noth- 
ing more than an unaccompanied monologue 
suggestive of thought in the abstract. In bars 19 
and 20 the E flat and D flat might better have 
been written D sharp and C sharp respectively, 
but the difference is slight, excepting that the 
degree of attention to detail that would have 
met this point would also have found a way 
to avoid with profit such consecutives as are 
found in the last measure of but one of the 
“To the Warriors.” 


repre teh 
(From Driggs & Le Massena.) 
“Albumblatt,” by Richard Wagner. Tran- 
scribed for string orchestra, by C. E. Le 
Massena. Price not given. 


A very serviceable addition to the litera-. 
ture available for an ensemble of strings, as 
adapted from the fragmentary sketch of Wag- | 
ner’s, which has been made familiar princi- 
pally through the arrangement for violin and 
piano. 


age 
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Flonzaleys Play for Helen Keller 


THILE in Detroit recently the Flon- 
zaley Quartet had the interesting ex- 
perience of playing for Miss Helen 
Keller, the remarkable blind and 
deaf woman, who has attained such an ex- 
traordinary degree of mental development de- 
spite her natural handicaps. 


The Flonzaleys were scheduled to give a 
public performance in Detroit, and _ they 
played for Miss Keller during their rehearsal 
period. It was most interesting, say the 
members of the quartet, to note the effect of 
their playing on their unique audience. The 
first number selected was a Beethoven adagio. 
No sooner had the playing begun, than Miss 
Keller’s face became fairly illuminated. She 
“listened” attentively, though whether the sen- 
sations she experienced were physical or 
purely mental it is difficult to say. One thing 
that was especially noticeable was the fact 
that the low notes afforded Miss Keller 
greater pleasure than the high ones. More- 
pver, she was quite able to distinguish the 
different instruments and the changes in the 
character of the compositions. 


“The music was like the trembling of 
wings,’ was the way she expressed it. At 
times her ecstasy was so great that she was 
hardly able to remain quiet, her emotions 
fairly overcoming her. The experiment was 
tried of having her place'a hand on the body 
of each instrument while a violin and a ’cello 
duo was played, and the vibrations so received 
seemed to add to her enjoyment. Once in a 
while there were certain tones she was unable 
to catch, and this fact was revealed to the 
players by a change in her facial expression. 

Only two other persons besides Miss Keller 
were present at the rehearsal, one of the ob- 
jects of which was to test a new device by the 
use of which ‘her power of sensing sound. 
might be improved. 


WILLY BURMESTER. 
BURMESTER IN BERLIN. 


When Willy Burmester, violinist, plays in 
Berlin the house is almost invariably sold 
out in advance. Such was the case on the 
occasion of his last Berlin recital, Mr. Bur- 
mester played the Schubert D Major Sonata, 
the Paganini D Major Concerto, a group of 
his own arrangement (Beethoven Minuet, 
Mehul Gavotte, Haydn. Minuet and. three 
waltzes by Clementi, Hummel and Weber re- 
spectively), a Jarnefelt “Berceuse” of his 
own arrangement and the Saint-Saéns “Rondo 
Capriccioso.” The enthusiasm was so great 
as almost to border upon frenzy, and yet the 
audience was made up largely of the fashion- 
able element. 
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Ovide 


Ovide Musin was born at Nandrin, prov- 
ince of Liege, September 22, 1854. He was 
admitted to the Royal Conservatory of Liege 
at nine years of age on playing a ‘piece of 
his own composition. At thirteen he won the 
first prize with grand distinction, and at fif- 
teen the gold medal for violin playing, har- 
mony, composition, and chamber music, and 
was at once engaged as solo violinist at the 
Royal Theatre at Spa. He was the favorite 
pupil of Henri Leonard, and followed him to 
Paris. It was on Leonard’s recommendation 


Meus stn 


monic concerts of London, Vienna, etc., under 
the direction of Hans Richter, Edward Grieg, 
Cowen and in Paris with Colonne and Lamou- 
reux. He also appeared in Holland, Russia, 
Norway and Sweden. At a court concert 
he played before three sovereigns, King Chris- 
tian of Denmark, the Emperor of Russia, and 
the King of Greece (1879), and in 1881 at a 
court concert given by Emperor William, the 
first to the crowned heads of Europe. Dur- 
ing his career he was associated with great 
singers, stich as Therese Titiens, Adalina 


BIRTHPLACE OF OVIDE MUSIN 


that Musin in 1873-74 was engaged by the 
Impresario Jiacomelli, to replace Leonard and 
Wieniawski on concert tours which these cel- 
ebrated artists were unable to make. In 1875 
he organized his “Quatuor de Musique Mod- 
erne,’ and was the first to introduce to Paris 
audiences the chamber music of Johannes 
Brahms. In 1876 he was appointed court vio- 
linist to the King of Holland at the Bagnieres 
de Luchon. Between 1874 and 1882 he con- 
certized under the management of Impresarios 
Maurice Strakosh, Gey Ullman and Colonel 
Mapleson, appearing as soloist at the philhar- 


Patti, Belloca, Christine Neilson, Trebelli, 
Thursby, Jean Faure the baritone, Lilli Leh- 
mann, and the pianists, Essipof, Saint Saens, 
Rummel, Godowsky and others. He gave se- 
ries of chamber concerts in Paris and Lon- 
don with Camile Saint Saens. He appeared 
in New York as soloist with the Symphony 


- Society under Dr. Leopold Damrosch, and the 


Philharmonic Society under Theodore Thomas 
in 1883-4. He afterward formed his own con- 
cert company and for several seasons toured 


‘throughout the United States, Canada and 


Mexico. Between 1892 and 1897 he made two 
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tours of. the world, accompanied by his wife, 
Annie Louise Tanner-Hodges, an American 
coloratura soprano, possessing a phenomenal 
voice. They appeared in Honolulu, Australia, 
New Zealand, Java, China and Japan. In the 
latter country they were commanded to appear 
before the Mikado at the palace at Tokio, and 
in Java before the King of Siam, who was 
visiting that country. In 1897 after his sec- 
ond tour of the world Musin was appointed 
by his majesty King Leopold II of Belgium 
to the post of virtuoso professor at the Royal 
Conservatory of. Liege, made famous by Bel- 
gian violinists, the post formerly held by 
Henri Leonard, chief of the Belgian school. 

The appointments accorded Musin_ six 
months’ leave of absence per year, which he 
occupied in giving concerts in the United 
States, and he gave recital and lecture com- 
bined on the history of the violin in France, 
Holland and Belgium. During the eleven years 
Musin held his position he made his reputa- 
tion as a teacher. He formed and published 
his own method of violin instruction, which 
is extensively used by teachers. He did other 
work in composition; and his pieces are not 
only musically valuable, but are well placed 

for the instrument and grate- 

ful from a violinistic stand- 

point. His Cap- 

rice de Concert 

was played by 

® Wieniawski and 

has become one 

of the most pop- 

ular  composi- 
tions for the violin. 

Musin has been decorated 
by different governments 
for his services to art. 
France conferred on him 


the order of public instruc- 
tion, of which he is officer. 
He was chevalier of the Or- 
der of Leopold I until De- 
cember, 1911, when by com- 
mand of King Albert of 
Belgium he was promoted 
to the grade of officer. This 
was received since he came 


OVIDE MUSIN 


to New York City to establish his. school of 
violin, having resigned his position at the 
Royal Conservatory of Liege in 1908. Musin 
is at present doing a great work developing 
American talent, but he has not abandoned 


by any means further public appearances in 
concert. 


——— 4  k ___-__ 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 


One of the most enjoyable and successful 
concerts of the year was given in Hill audi- 
torium, Wednesday evening by Carl Flesch, 
Hungarian violinist, to an audience of 4,000. 

His concise and businesslike manner of pro- 
cedure appealed at once to his listeners. The 
fact that he is practically devoid of manner- 
isms and is interested, apparently, only in 
producing the greatest music, rather than in 
showing off what can be done with the violin, 
met with great favor. 

Poise and simplicity and a directness of ap- 
peal with the perfect mastery of every detail 
of technique, stamped his work as marvelous. 
Each number on the program given below pos- 
sesses distinct charm in itself, and the climax 
of the program, if the program in itself could 
not be considered one continuous climax, was 
reached in the final number the Paganini 
Concerto in D Major, with cadenza by the 
performer. 

Mr. Homer Samuels, who accompanied Mr. 
Flesch, added not a little to the pleasure of 
the evening’s entertainment. He possessed a 
faculty of making his work subservient to that 
of the performer and by so doing makes it an 
added attraction to the program. 

The next concert on the Choral Union 
Series will be given by Paderewski, March 2. 
PROGRAM. 

Concerto. 1) Muinot 40, eee ee Nardini 

Allegro moderato 

Andante cantabile 

Allegretto gracioso 
Sarabande, Double, Bourree (for violin 

alone) 

Gartenmelodie und Springbrunnen..Schumann 
Sicilienne E Rigaudon..... Francoeur-Kreisler 
Andantthioe sa eet Padre Martini-Kreisler 
Praeludium, Allegro.........Pugnani-Kreisler 
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Ave y Marta sd, ooo ee Schubert-Wilhelmj 


Hungarian Dances. oh. ue Brahms-Joachim 
Violin Concerto in D Major—with caden- 
za; by Carleliesch. eau oeeeer Paganini 


- Cartes A. SINK. 
boo 
_ Evanston, Ill. 

The String Quartette of Northwestern Uni- 
versity School of Music gave a recital Feb- 
ruary 19 with the assistance of Carl Milton 
Beecher, pianist. The quartet comprises Har- 
old E. Knapp, first violin; Charles Elander, 
second violin; Alfred G. Wathall, viola; Day 
Williams, violoncello. They gave a Schumann 
program, playing his Quartet in F Major, 
Opus 41, No. 2; Marchenbilder, for viola and 
piano; and his Quintet for piano and string 
quartet, Opus 44. 


bho 
Encouragement to the Violiniste 


It has been left to an American 
writer to discover that the piano, as 
the special instrument of the gentler 
sex, is a foe to matrimony. This is 
how he makes out his case: The shape 
of the piano, he says, discourages 
propinquity, unless the lover is able 
to assist in a four-handed arrangement 
of a symphony. If he wishes to gaze 
into her eyes, he must take his position 
at. the other side of the instrument. If 
he sits by her side, she seems round- 
shouldered. If he places himself be- 
hind her, he is reminded of a calis- 
thenic exercise. 

Conversation is impossible, for he 
dare not interrupt her in the perform- 
-ance of an endless sonata. So he medi- 
tates. He hears indisputable proofs 
of the strength of her fingers, and he is 
sure that incessant practice has made 
them tough and bony. He remembers 
Miss Wirt, the favorite pupil of 
Squirtz, who played for Mr. Snob at 
the Pontos. 

“What a finger!” exclaimed Mrs. 
Ponto. And indeed it was a finger— 
“knotted as a turkey’s drumstick, and 
splaying all over the piano.” He re- 
flects on the amount of time neces- 


sarily spent in acquiring such musical 
prowess, and he wonders if she could 
take care of a house or minister to his 
little wants. He has read somewhere 
that the great number of pianists are 
victims of insomnia and sufferers from 
cruel nervous diseases. He is per- 
suaded that she is irritable and morose, 
and, in short, her piano-playing drives 
love from his heart, and he resolves 
that he will go through the world a 
lone bachelor. Mothers and daughters 
should be warned against the piano. A 
harp would need much less room, and 
it might actually encourage a timid 
wooer. 

I wish I had never printed that 
novelist’s slip about making his hero 
sing a song and accompany himself on 
the bagpipe. Several solemn persons 
have written to me to say they don’t 
understand the joke. Iam sorry. Let 
me tell another yarn of the kind and— 
take the consequences. “A young lady 
was once present at a musical party, 
where the lion of the evening was a 
celebrated flute-player.. After he had 
performed, the young lady was pre- 
sented to him, and there was a general 
silence in the room, which added to her 
natural embarrassment. She felt she 
must say something, so with a happy 
smile she exclaimed: ‘O, how delight- 
fully you play! Do you ever accom- 
pany yourself on the piano?’ The ar- 
tist looked at his flute, then at his 
fingers, shrugged his shoulders, bowed 
low, and said, ‘Never.’ Aiter amg 
ment she saw why everybody laughed.” 
The British Bandsman, commenting 
upon this regrettable ‘state of things, 
says: ‘We hope to see the day when 
all British composers of note will write 
for so thoroughly a British institution 
as the brass band. The first 
step in this direction will be made at 
the Crystal Palace, when a modern 
work specially written for the brass 
band by a composer of note will be the 
test piece in the championship section.” 
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tl month, our readers will enjoy the 
ze S5| following excerpts from two English 
= musical papers: 
THE VIOLIN TEMPERAMENT 
The Strad complains of a presumed bias of 
the English public for foreign violinists, and 
asks why this is so. Presumably, the writer 
is thinking of soloists and virtuosi. If so, the 


matter is explained partly by an example from 


the lower walks of the profession—restaurant 
music. Recently one of the managers of Sir 
Joseph Lyons’ restaurants stated in an inter- 
view that “All things being equal, we should 
much prefer to engage British artists, but they 


are not so successful at this kind of work as - 


the foreigners. It is not a question of lower 
salary at all, for we have given £1,000 a year 
to a really fine violinist; but it requires a cer- 
tain kind of talent. A big technique is not 
sufficient. A broad, telling tone, good style, 
-and a warm temperament, are essential, and it 
is astonishing how quickly the audience re- 
sponds to the player possessing these qual- 
ities.’ Another writer goes on to apply this 
to the higher ranks of players, the concert 
artists, saying that, while the English players 
excel as pianoforte virtuosi, as sight-readers, 
and orchestral leaders—as violin soloists or 
*cellists—they too often lack the “string tem- 
perament.” This may be so, or it may not; 
but for beauty of tone, good instruments, and 
perfect finish, the English players may be 
equaled, but cannot be excelled. 


REMINISCENCES BY ALLERMUIR 


Reading through an old volume of the 
Monthly Musical Record the other day, I came, 


across a report of some words which the late 
Sir John Stainer addressed to his prospective 
Oxford candidates, afte he had been ap- 
pointed music professor. Sir John told them 
‘that they would not be “plucked” for a few 
trifling consecutive fifths or octaves, provided 
their work was otherwise good. It was cheer- 
ing to read this. Many people seem to think 


that a music professor needs no other qualifica- 
tion than that of being endowed with a sort of 
canine scent for tracking consecutives. 

“We are not so narrow-minded,” remarked 
Sir John. With the example of the great com- 
posers before them, it would be unfortunate if 
our university examiners were. Haydn, when 
asked according to what rules he had intro- 
duced a certain harmony, replied that the rules 
were all his “very obedient servants.” We 
know, too, how Handel once answered the 
man who pointed out a couple of consecutive 
fifths in one of his choruses: “Vell, sare,” he 
said, “de fifths produce my effect. Here is a 
pen: please to make it better.” 

Beethoven became almost apoplectic when 
Ries pointed out the fifths in his quartet in C 
minor. “Well, what of them?” he exclaimed. 
“Oh! but they are forbidden,” said Ries. “Who 
forbids them?” “Why, Fuchs, Marpurg, Al- 
brechtsberger—all the authorities.” This. was 


too much. “Very well,” thundered Beethoven, 
“T allow them.” Sir John Stainer would allow 
them, too; but only if, like Beethoven, the 


composer could atone for them by giving evi- 
dence of inspiration. And that seems the truly 
reasonable way. 

I wonder what sort of notion Emerson had 
of the fife? In one of his essays he remarks 


_that our modern dramatic literature is very 


deficient in characters of a heroic cast, and he 
quotes from “Sophocles,” a play by Beaumont 
and Fletcher, a passage in support of his opin- 
ion that the Elizabeth literature was not so 
deficient. And then he goes on: “I do not 
readily’ remember any poem, play, sermon, 
novel, or oration that our press vents in the 
last few years which goes to the same tune. 
We have a great many flutes and flageolets, 
but not often the sound of any fife.” 

This comparison between flutes, flageolets, 
and fifes is a little curious, and I can only con- 
jecture that Emerson cited the fife as a mar- 
tial, and-therefore heroic, instrument; while 
from his readings in Plato he had come to 
consider the flute an instrument of lascivous- 
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ness. True, the flute is usually given by nov- 
elists to the meek and lovesick curate. But 
what shall be said of the fife? 

For myself, I have never been able to develop 
an interest in, let alone an affection for, that 
shrill instrument. When, as a small boy, I 
used to trot along by the Guards’ band, my 
feet lagged when the cornets, clarinets, and 
serpents gave place to the fifes and drums. 
And Shakespeare must, I think, have been of 
the same mind when he wrote of the “squeal- 
ing of the wry-necked fife.” 

A deal of editorial nonsense has been writ- 
ten about ‘that epithet “wry-necked.” Any 
small boy who had seen the drums and fifes 
of the Grenadiers could have explained that to 
play the fife a certain twisting of the neck 
seems necessary. 

Talking of Emerson, by the way, I find that 
in his account of the English aristocracy, as 
he saw it sixty years ago, he remarks on the 
exclusiveness of the high-placed people—“for 
the most part jockeys and fops,” as a friend 
told him. “With the tribe of artistes,’ he 
says, “including the musical tribe, the patrician 
morgue keeps no terms, but excludes them. 
When Julia Grisi and Mario sung at the 
houses of the Duke of Wellington and other 
grandees, a cord was stretched between the 
singers and the company.” 

Things are not quite so bad today, though 
Corney Grain used to tell some amusing 
stories of his experiences with the upper ten. 
No doubt it is galling to a musician to be 
treated as a kind of inferior mortal by society 
people; but it is still more galling to be 
obliged, as many are, to bow and scrape to 
little people of no standing whatever. I know 
an excellent musician who, wishing to make 
acquaintance with an organ in a town he hap- 
pened to be visiting, 
the beadle, the church wardens, and the par- 
son in succession, though he proved, by pro- 
ducing his card, that his standing was what he 
asserted it to be. 

This question of identity reminds me of a 
story of Haydn. On his first visit to London, 
Haydn called. at the house of Henry Latrobe, 
whom he had met in Vienna. Latrobe was 
out and his wife was as incapable of speaking 
o* understanding German as Haydn was of 


was refused permission by - 


speaking or understanding English, so that 
lady and visitor were for a moment in a 
dilemma. Glancing around the room, Haydn 
saw on the wall a portrait of himself, and 
thereupon exclaimed with great emphasis, and 
much pointing backwards and forwards to 
himself and the picture, “Giuseppe Haydn! — 
Giuseppe Haydn!” Then the lady recognized ° 
him, and sent a servant off to fetch her hus- 
band. 


RHE 


At lunch with Frederick Search the other 
day the conversation turned on German eating 
and the proverbial “five meals a day” were dis- 
cussed. Mr. Search told many interesting de- 
tails of German life and habit and among other 
things related that the men of the Gewandhaus 
Orchestra at Leipzig invariably, each of them, 
carry a package of sandwiches to each re- 
hearsal, and midway of the session, there is a 
recess for the eating of this impromptu lunch. 
“Even Nikisch brings his little sandwiches,” 
said Mr. Search, “and evidently could not fin- 
ish his rehearsal without this refreshment.” 
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From a Business Standpoint 


ES | HE drawing power of certain artists 
eid now before the public is explained 
ar as follows in the Chicago Tribune 
of February 16, 1914: 

“For years Fritz Kreisler stood in the same 
relation to his art and to the public that is 
occupied by Busoni and Godowsky. The mu- 
sicians proclaimed him the greatest of the 
violinists and the public stayed away from 
his concerts in great numbers. Kreisler has 
personality; he has genius; he was famous 
as a youth; he has been before the public for 
twenty years or more. But in America, at 
least, the general public would not listen to 
him until this season, when it was discovered 
all at once that Kreisler was the most popu- 
lar of the violinists. 

“Advertising in the form of talking machine 
records can possibly explain this tardy but 
overwhelming success. Kreisler has com- 
posed, among many worthy things, two little 
pieces for the violin of which records have 
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been made. Since they are tuneful bits, easily 
comprehendable, and since they were exqui- 
sitely played into the machine, the thousands 
of lovers of canned music learned that there 
is a master violinist named Kreisler. If any 
one desires to confirm this diagnosis of the 
case let him recall the shouting, stamping 
multitude that listened to Kreisler last fall 
in Orchestra hall and remember how enthu- 
siasm became hysterical when he played the 
‘Caprice Viennois.’ 

“But how about Mr. Kubelik? Is his con- 
tinued success a triumph of advertising over 
an unattractive personality and lack of talent, 
as the critics and the musicians insist? In 
every case it has seemed that talent was al- 
most to be taken for granted. and that a per- 
sonality of force if of no especial magnetism 
' was necessary to success. As Mr. Kubelik 
has played this season there has been no evi- 
dence of talent and his personality always 
has been a negative one. ‘But he was intro- 
duced to America a decade ago with the most 
sensational circussing that a musical artist 
ever had. -He came fresh from the studio 
with the lessons of one of the world’s great- 
est drill masters firmly fixed in his fingers 
and his bow and played coldly but with mar- 
velous accuracy. So the public still believes 
in him and it will take many years for his 
prestige to disappear. 

“As for Elman, the money of wealthy friends 
—some say of the Rothschilds—started him 
upon his career, and a start is all he has ever 
needed, for he has both the temperament and 
the force and magnetism that most quickly 
convince the public. What Elman lacks is a 
talent for advertising. No amount of money 
will buy the kind of advertising that has 
made Paderewski famous. But after a year 
of bill posting—some stirring trifle like insur- 
ing a violin or his ten fingers for a fabulous 
sum; of marrying a countess and becoming 
the father of twins—some people are lucky— 
will get a front page story in any American 
paper. Kubelik has enjoyed all these advan- 
tages, so he continues to draw bigger houses 
than Elman despite the fact that the latter 
is so much the better violinist that a com- 
parison is nonsense.” 


- the other three phases. 


THE VIOLINISTS’ 
CORRESPONDENCE 
BUREAU 


Connecticut, February 15, 1914. 
SDITOR Tue Viottnist: I read in 
| Viotinist of January about a gentle- 
| man of Cremona, Italy, who wishes 
4 to advance the art of violin making 
in his city. Would you do me the favor to 
send me this gentleman’s address if you have 
it? 

You might like to know a few facts about 
my violin study. When I was a boy of 
eighteen years of age I sent several violins 
over to London, and the most competent 
judge of violin tone said I could surpass the 
best of Stradivarius, Joseph Guarnerius and 
other makers, of old Italy. And of course 
this gave me great courage. I have been ex- 
perimenting for the past sixteen years, some- 
times night and day work, to produce just the 
tone that I had in my mind, but could not 
introduce into a violin. I was trying to get 
a tone of great power and brilliancy, beauti- 
ful quality, and last and most difficult of all, 
a wonderful freedom of resilience. The last 
feature was very hard to get in proportion to 
Sometimes I would 
get fair resilience into the tone, but the true 
technical science of it beat me stone dead. 

After making thousands of experiments, 
year in and year out, I began to think that 
Stradivarius and his fellow artists had me 
stumped on that phase of resilience which 
gives to musical tones its supreme charm. 
Just what course of study these early artists 
took to discover the true technical science of 
that phase of tone production that makes a 
great singer’s voice so beautiful, was ever a 
great mystery to me. I set about and studied 
the human voice and the air instead of violins. 
One day when I was singing at the top of my 
voice and studying the air’s action about me 
I found the mysterious phantom of Cremona, 
which had been right in front of my face all 
my life. With the greatest ease I introduced 
my new knowledge into a violin and was 
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gratified to think that I knew the science of 
what sometimes happens by chance. It was 
about a year ago that this happened. It is 
simply the knowledge of correctly introducing 
certain laws of nature into a violin. 


low artists of the old Italian days of art, were 
given to studying nature's ways of doing 
things. 

As they had gone beyond their teachers’ 
wisdom they had to look to nature to help 
themselves on their way. Some years ago a 
brother of mine wrote several articles for the 
Strad of London on my way of making vio- 
lins, but this was only the beginning of my 
work. If Stradivarius and Joseph Guarner- 
ius’ violins were adjusted and repaired ac- 
cording to the science of their construction, 
no man on this earth could ever hope to sur- 
pass them in. violin tone, any more than our 
modern painters can surpass the skill of the 
marvelous Raphael Sanzio. Many thanks for 
your VioLIntist and hoping to get the ad- 
dress of the gentleman from Cremona, I am, 

Louris HH Hans 


Maryland, May 15, 1913. 

Editor THE Viotinist: Not for publication, 
but “take it from me,” that neither the violin, 
nor the bow,-is born yet. The theory of am- 
plifcation of the tone, by the body of the violin 
is wrong, it is reenforcement of the string at 
the point of contact with the bow that makes 
the Cremona tone. ; 

All Tourte bows have warped in use, and 
most of them have been restraightened. In 
either event they are not as Tourte left thens, 
but are lumpy and clumsy in use. Composite 
bows of bamboo or some other wood will con- 
stitute the perfect bow of the future; these 
can’t warp. F, DELLA TorRE. 


MassacuHusetts, February 10, 1914. 
SJOITOR THe Viotrnist: I would 
like to know where I can buy THE 
wy VIOLINIST by numbers here in Bos- 
ton. I think Tuer VioLinist is the 
best book that ever was printed for young 
players and the profession as well. For my 
part it does not much good. I am now 65 and 
pretty well out of it. 

Between 1875 and 1880 I heard some of the 


Stradi-: 
varius, Guarnerius, the painter, and their fel-. 


finest violinists that the world ever had, 
Joachim, supposed to be the king of them all; 
Ole Bull, Wieniawski, Dengremont, Sarasate. 
This was in Sweden. But to me and many 
others Wieniawski was the greatest. I never 
heard anything so great on the violin before 
or since, and I believe I never will hear the 
like of it again. 

At that time I read a story in the Swedish 
papers about Wieniawski, telling how he 
played before Alexander II, Czar of Russia. 
The Czar remembered that there was a violin 
in the Castle that Alexander I used to play 
upon. It was sent for and Wieniawski played 
on it; and then the Hofmen bowed when the 
wonderful music poured forth. The Czar 
asked Wieniawski how he liked it. Wieni- 
awski said it was not good. The Czar said,” 
“T am sorry you did not like it, I intended to 
give it to you, but now it will go back to its 
resting place again.” Wieniawski said “Sire! 
by constant playing you can make the slumber- 
ing singer sing again.” But Wieniawski was in 


disgrace. He never played for the Czar 
again. Auc. CARLSON. 
WISCONSIN, January 18, 1914. 

Editor THe VtoLinist: Enclosed please 


find check for subscription of THE VIOLINIST 
from first of January, 1914. i 

This is a renewal order. THE VIOLINIST 
drew much attention and appreciation in re- 
gard to the valuable articles issued by your 
staff. Amateurs and professionals praise the 
effort you are showing by editing a paper 
with intellectual spirit. Educationally it is the 
milestone for the American people who. have 
love for music, especially violin music. May 
it appear many years with success for the 
reader and editor. Rosert E. WEBER. 


B. C., Canapa, January 20, 1914. 

Editor THr Viottnist: Pardon me for the 
late hour which I am sending my subscrip- 
tion. It is an old saying that it is better late 
than never, but in practice it is best to say 
better never be late. Your valuable little 
magazine is never late, and is always brim 
full of good things that are of interest to 
every person using the violin. 

Wishing THE VioLtnist and all of its ar 
ers a prosperous New Year. A. W. YoumMANs. 


Preis ee 


Bernard Fritzsch of Cincinnati, has sent 
us the following letter referring to the eagle 
- device branded in Testore violins. 

“Dear Fritzsch: I forgot to tell you in my 
last letter that I read an article in the July 
Strad by Towry Piper on the work of C. G. 
Testore, the maker of your violin. He makes 
the statement that Carlo Antonio (the son) 
was the first Testore to use the eagle device 
branded in the instrument. I wrote him and 
told him I had a friend who owned a perfectly 


genuine C. G. Testore, 1717, which had this. 


device branded around the label. When I 
get his answer I will let you know the con- 
tents of it. Case was telling me about your 
showing it to him. He was awfully pleased 
with it. Fritzsch, what do you charge to 
make a ’cello, and would you make a three- 
quarter size? That party I spoke to you about 
is talking of having Beebe, near Chicago, make 
him one. I told him I thought Beebe only 
bought them in the white and varnished. Let 
me know. I am going to try and get over in 
about ten days to see you and want you to have 
the Testore downtown so I can look at it 
again.—C. W. Trapp.” 
Schuster Music Company. 

Since the earliest times of violin playing, 
much pleasure has been derived from using 
the instrument for all kinds of imitative ef- 
fects. Some of the greatest violinists at times 
entertained their audiences with astonishing 
little tricks, particularly Paganini who, it is 
said, at times nearly created a riot in his con- 
certs by imitating the braying of a donkey 
with astonishing cleverness. Leonard gave us 
several very good trick solos. Also did Mo- 
zart appreciate their style of violin playing, 
as he did not consider it beneath his dignity 
to compose one. In this present day we have 
Edward Herman, who has written some very 
clever numbers, which are within the ability 
of all that play violin. The following are 
some of his best and may prove interesting 
to our readers: “Mocking Bird,” with bird 
imitations; “Meditation,” duet for one vio- 
lin; “Nearer My God to Thee,” organ imi- 
tation; “Alberta Serenade,” where the violinist 
plays his own piano’ accompaniment; “Last 
Rose of Summer” and “Berceuse Slav” are 


also good ones. 
companiment parts. 


All numbers have piano ac- 


The Bretch System. 
The new booklet issued by B. S. Bretch has 
been received, describing his system of teach- 
ing violin construction. We quote from his 


personal lettersto the editor of THe VIOLINIST 
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a paragraph which states the principle upon 
which to a large “extent he bases his instruc- 
tions: “I wish to emphasize what I say in 
the booklet about the synchronizing of the 
plates as being necessary in all cases, and 
accounts for the great variation we find in any 
maker’s work. In making any experiment, as 
in the arching, for instance, we have to be 
sure that the two plates vibrate in unison 
when the instrument is strung up. The same 
caution is necessary in making any other ex- 
periment, as for instance, the graduations or 
bassbar. Sometimes in stringing up a new 
violin which may be very carefully made the 
tone will prove to be poor, but on synchroniz- 
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ing the plates it will turn out to be a very 
fine instrument, thus proving the great value 
of adjustment.” 

As described in his booklet, the system con- 
sists of four factors: Archings, graduations, 
bassbar and synchronizing the plates. This lat- 
ter adjustment consists of putting the top and 
back plates into exact harmonious and sym- 
pathetic vibrations. This must not be con- 
fused with the so-called “tuning” or “toning” 
of the plates frequently mentioned by other 
makers. 

Besides the foregoing the course gives in- 
structions regarding the reconstruction of de- 
fective violins; there are always many vio- 
lins with ordinary tone that can be trans- 
formed into valuable instruments by a little 
careful work and adjustment. | 

Mr. Bretch’s claims are not immoderate. He 
gives “all the honor due the Cremona makers. 
We believe they knew how to put something 
into the tone of their violins that the average 
modern maker does not. And we believe the 
secret is in the synchronizing of the plates, 
an adjustment that was gradually lost about 
the year 1800, and which the writer believes 
he has rediscovered.” 

A large number of well-known makers have 
availed themselves of this instruction offered 
and their testimonials occupy twenty pages of 
the book. 

Exhibition of Rare Old Violins In 
New York. 

Music lovers went in large numbers to 
special concerts given last month in the Wan- 
amaker store in New York to hear celebrated 
artists play works of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries on noted old violins—the 
Kirsch collection and the Vitale collection. 

The collections contain twenty-five rare vio- 
lins, ranging in value from $8,000 to $200. 
The Kirsch collection, gathered by the late 
Bernard Kirsch of Nuremberg, Germany, in 
a sixty years’ conquest in Europe, contains 
twelve instruments, which are worth $30,000 
in their original cases. The violins are now 
owned by the Musicians Supply Company, 
having been purchased a short time ago from 
the widow of the famous connoisseur, and 
their exhibition in Wanamaker’s was their first 
in New York. Fritz Kreisler, Eugen Ysaye 
and Mischa Elman have played on the in- 
struments. 


The gems of the Kirsch collection are a 
Joseph.Guarnerius (del Jesu), Cremona, 1737, 
made in the same year as the King Joseph; 
a Nicola Amati, Cremona, 1667, of exceed- 
ingly beautiful wood with back of rare bird’s- 
eye; a Pietro Viovanni Guarneri, Cremona, 
1702; a David Tedhler, Rome, 1703, said to 
be the finest specimen of this master; and a 
Giuseppe Guadagnini, Milan, 1790. The re- 
maining ones of the collection are a Pressenda, 
a Testore, a Gagliano, a Gobetti, a Palestrieri, 
a Tononi and a Castello. 

The other collection is owned by Giuseppe 
Vitale, a Brooklyn connoisseur and violinist, 
who inherited the instrument from his grand- 
father, Michaelo Vitale of Teano, near Na- 
ples. One is a fine Stradivarius, dated Cre- 
mona, 1675. Mr. Vitale owns another master- 
piece of this famous maker, which was not 
exhibited. It has been in his family for 250 
years. His collection includes an Amati of 
1660; a Gion Batta Bodio, Venice, 1788; a 
Diuiffo-Prugard of 1617; anda Delaney. Mr. 
Vitale played several of his prized possessions 
at concerts up to a few years ago. 

During the last week of January there was 
placed on sale in one of the leading auction 
rooms in New York City the entire collection 
of ’cellos, violins and bows which was be- 
queathed to the Young Men’s Symphony Or- 
chestra of New York by the will of the late 
Alfred Seligman. These instruments were 
given to the orchestra without restriction, and 
as they were found much too valuable to be 
used directly in the orchestra, it was finally 
decided to place them on sale and to devote 
the proceeds to furthering the interests of the 
orchestra. Mr. Seligman was himself a ’cellist 
of no mean attainment and his interest in the 
instrument and in the cultivation of a taste for 
good music among the masses, continued un- 
abated to the close of his life. Notable in the 
list of offerings at the sale were two Tourte 
bows, a viola by Gaspar da Salo, and ’cellos 
by Amati, Pfab, Guadagnini and Steinert. 

Carl Flesch, Hungarian violinist, is the pos- 
sessor of the so-called “Brancaccio Strad,” 
one of the most valuable specimens of the art 
of Antonius Stradivarius now extant. On his 
tour the Hungarian violinist carries two vio- 
lins, the other one being a Gofriller, which the 
violinist always calls his “Italian violin with a 
German name.” 
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DRESDEN 
A number of gifted young violinists ap- 
peared here of late, such as Evelyn Starr, 


Emily Gresser, Marguerite Berson. Evelyn 
Starr, among violinists, is a personality of a 
decided musical profile. Her broad tone and 
conception, her genuine musicianship, her 
sure technical command of difficulties raise 
her, young as she is, above the ordinary level 
of promising “stars.” Miss Starr’s program 
evinced her good taste. She evidently tried 
to avoid too well-known selections. It was 
made up of Vitali’s Chaconne,” Corelli’s “La 
Folia”—in the Leonard edition—Glazaunoff’s 
concerto, bustling with technical difficulties, 
Mozart-Auer, etc. Miss Starr’s success was 
complete. 

Marguerite Berson reveals much Slavic tem- 
perament, which at times seems to run away 
with her. She, too, is unexceptionally gifted, 
owning all those well-known advantages of the 
Leopold von Auer school. Her program was 
composed of well-known effective selections, 
which she perfectly mastered. 

Emily Gresser introduced a novelty com- 


‘position by Max Vogrich, “Memento Mori,”. 


which was new—it is true—but not remark- 
able. It is program-music, straininig for ef- 
fect. . Her other selections were Tartini’s 
“Trill” sonata, Lalo’s “Espagnole,” and several 
arrangements by Franko. 

- At a recent Roth salon concert some quite 
new Finnish compositions were given a hear- 
ing, such as a violin and piano .sonata by 
Taivo Knula in E minor, which was beauti- 
fully interpreted by Adrian Rappoldi, the 
Dresden violinist, and Herr Kosti Vehanen, of 
Delsingfors. The work is the outcome of 
deep and sincre feeling, full of original traits 
and modern harmonization. The II move- 
ment impresses one as something that -has 
-been lived through. It was received with due 
appreciation of its musical merit. Herr Ve- 
hanan further interpreted Sibelius’ “Ro- 
manze,” “Caprice,” ‘Serenade’ and two Fin- 


nish folklores in arrangement, as well as a 
smaller selection from Selim Talmgren, op. 
21, 22, 27. 

Kasti Vehanen is a very good pianist of 
the poetical trend, replete with enthusiasm 
and idealism, owning at the same time a re- 
markable technic. The singer on the occasion 
was Anna Silwerberg-Hagelstam, of Helsing- 
fors, who in a most musicianly way sang songs 
by Sibelius and Talmgren, later on in a pri- 
vate party she added some interesting selec- 
tions by other Finnish composers, such as a 
“cradle song,” by Kotilainen, one by Madetoja 
and one by Sibelius. Mrs. Hagelstam owns a 
big voice of great carrying power, which re- 
veals intelligence and musical convictions. 
Both the Finnish artists, as well as Adrian 
Rappoldi, scored a huge success. 

At the Court opera our famous conductor, 
von Schuch, magnificently directed a perform- 
ance of Traviata (Violetta) in which his ex- 
tremely gifted daughter, Liesel von Schuch 
impersonated the title role with sensational 
success. This was the debut of the young 
girl, which for her means a brilliant future. 
Her voice is of marvelous beauty, and a 
velvety quality, exquisitely schooled and full 
of charm. The world will know her name 
before long. Histrionically, too, she is. re- 
markable. Father and daughter had number- 
less recalls. 

We have heard nearly all the quartet 
unions of note this season: The Capet quar- 
tet, the Bohemian, the Brussels, the Rebner 
union and others. Capet was new here—it is 
most extraordinary as to quality of sound 
and dynamics. Their reading of Beethoven, 
however, was not quite in keeping with the 
German conception. : 

A notable occurrence was the concert of the 
Russian song-quartet from the Imperial opera 
at St. Petersburg. Their presentations of 
Russian folklores with an _ indescribable 
beauty of tone production and with almost in- 
audible decrescendos and diminuendos, as well 
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as with the working up of gorgeous climaxes 
is something to remember. Their interpre- 
tations rival those of the famous Moscow- 
Synodal choir heard here two years ago. 
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Mitchell, South Dakota. 

A municrpal orchestra has been formed here, 
conducted by Willis C. Hunter, who is head 
of the violin department of the Dakota Wes- 
leyan University. The first public concert was 
given February 15 to a crowded auditorium. 


The program included the overture, “Peter 
Schmoll,” von Weber; tone poem, “Venetia,” 
Tobani; “Simple Aveu,’ Thome; Humoreske, 


Dvorak, and Mozart’s Symphony in G minor, 
allegro, moderato and adagio. 


HAG 
San Francisco. 

Henry Hadley closed his seventh concert of 
the season with three orchestral sketches by 
Debussy entitled collectively “The Sea.” The 
three movements were entitled respectively 
“From Dawn to Noon at Sea,’ “Gambols of 
the Waves,” and “Dialogue Between the Wind 
and the Sea.” There was also a sketch “Jubi- 
lee,’ by George W. Chadwick, besides the 
Dvorak overture, “In Der Natur.” Corrinne 
Frada as soloist played the Mendelssohn 
piano concerto in G minor. At the next con- 
cert Kreisler played the Tartini “Devel’s Trill” 
with accompaniment of strings and harmo- 
nium. 
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Leipzig. 

An American violinist, Emily Gresser, gave 
a recital here January 20. Mr. Waldemar Lia- 
crowski was at the piano. She played Tar- 
tini’s Devil’s Trill Sonata, Bruch’s Concerto in 
G Minor, then a group from manuscript, in- 
cluding Vogrich’s “Memento Mori,’ Hasse- 
Franko Tambourin; Gretry-Franko Gavotte; 
Mozart-Franko Pantomime; and Monsigrtiy- 
Franko Rigaudon. 
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Madison, Wisconsin. 

The exchange of concerts by schools of 
music is growing in popularity. On January 
15 three of the faculty of Oberlin, Ohio, 
Messrs. Breckenridge and Goerner and Miss 


‘Ruegger, gave a concert here before the Uni- 


versity of Wisconsin School of Music; and 
on January 20 three of our faculty played at 
Oberlin, a violin program by. Waldemar von 
Geltch, with Miss Alice Regan at the piano 


and Dr. L. A. Coerne, director, making ex- 


or 
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OVIDEH MUSIN’S 
VIRTUOSO SCHOOL 
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Nightingale (brilliant concert number)....... 75c , Mazurka Elegante (fascinating solo)......... 60c 
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These and others in new FREE Thematic Catalog. 


Mr. Musin brings to bear his SUPREME knowledge and experience as Teacher and Concert Artist of 
40 years’ standing, and imparts the innermost secrets of the art as only amastercan. By reason of his 
long and intimate personal association with Vieuxtemps, Wieniawski, Max Bruch, Brahms, Lalo, Saint 
Saens and other contemporary celebrities, OVIDE MUSIN is the ONLY authority in America to-day qual- 
ified to teach the great Concertos and Violin Solos according to the authentic interpretations and classical 
traditions as handed down to him by the composers themselves. 

Violinists unable to come to New York can receive instruction from this eminent Virtuoso and Pro- 
fessor without leaving their homes, through 


OVIDE MUSIN’S SCIENTIFIC COURSE OF 
LESSONS IN VIOLIN PLAYING BY CORRESPONDENCE 


In these lessons (indispensable to amateurs and professionals) Mr. Musin has con- 
centrated every fundamental principle of violin-playing essential to the cultivation 
of tone, development of technic, and control of the bow. His SPECIAL SYSTEM con- 
siderably shortens the time ordinarily required to learn the violin and accomplishes 
remarkable results. TWO SPECIMEN LESSONS—in Tonal, Bowing or Technical—for $1.00 SPECIAL— 


NEW COMPOSITIONS FOR VIOLIN (with Piano ace.): 


Prices Net 


OVIDE MUSIN’S VIRTUOSO SCHOOL OF VIOLIN 


Si west 2Gth Street 


planatory remarks on the compositions given. 
The program included the Kreutzer Sonata, 
Beethoven; Bruch’s Concerto in G Minor; Al- 
bumblatt, Wagner-Wilhelmj ; Traeume, Wag- 
ner and Carneval Russe, Wieniawski. 

The first part of February Mr. von Geltch, 


violinist; Mr. Bassett, reader, and Mr. Jones, 
accompanist, were en tour on a fourteen-con- 
cert trip under the auspices of the extension 
division of the University. We will write 
more of this work later. 
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The New Tier String Trio. 

Carleton Kaumeyer, violin; Clinton De 
Witt, cello; Laurence Wade, piano, gave an 
interesting program at the parish house of St. 
Augustine’s Episcopal Church on February 10 
in Evanston, Ill. Mr. Kaumeyer, who is a 
pupil of Alexander Lehmann, also played two 
solos by Kreisler, La Precieuse-Couperin and 
Liebesleid. The same trio also played at the 
Woman’s Club, Wilmette, Ill., on February 12. 
This young organization is doing fine work, 
which accounts for their popularity. 
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, Louisiana. 

J. Brown Martin, director of the School of 
Music of the Louisiana State Normal School, 
gave a program December 12 in which his 
orchestra played the first movement of 
Haydn’s Surprise Symphony; Brahms’ Hun- 
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garian Dance No. 5; and two numbers by 

Johnstone, Coquette and Esperanza. Two vio- 

lin pupils appeared on the program, Pearl 

Duncan playing Bohm’s Cavatina, and Will 

Phillips playing “Regrets,” by Vieuxtemps. 

bah 
Cincinnati, O. 

Emil Wiegand, violinist, assisted by Louis 
Sprague, pianist,.gave a recital January 29 at 
the Woman’s Club Auditorium. Mr. Wie- 
gand played the Devil’s Trill Sonata, Tartini, 
and Beethoven’s “Kreutzer.” He also gave 
a group of short numbers: Ave Maria, Schu- 
bert, Barcarolle, Paganini, Romance, Lalo, and 
Palonaise, Laub. 
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Brooklyn, N. Y. 
The Kneisel quartet concert, which was 
given on January 22, enlisted the assistance 
of a local pianist, Mrs. Schnabel-Tollefsen. 


The quartet played the Schubert posthumous | 


quartet in D minor and two movements from 
Verdi’s quartet in E minor. Mr. Willem 
Willeke played the Bach Suite in C major for 
violoncello alone. The program closed with 
Dvorak’s quintet in A major, Mrs. Tollefsen 
at the piano. 
—— 4 hk —__ 
Paris. 

On the evening of February 5 a notable con- 
cert was given by Arthur Hartmann, violin- 
ist and composer, and Claude Debussy, com- 
poser and pianist. These two artists played 
the Grieg sonata for piano and violin, Bach 
violin concerto, and other numbers, most nota- 
ble of which were three transcriptions by Ar- 
thur Hartmann for the violin of -works by 


Debussy:. “Il pleure dans mon coeur,” “La 
Fille aux cheveux de lin,’ and “Minstrels.” 
HAG 
Chicago. 


The Brahms Trio, which is made up of Mrs. 
Bert Leston Taylor, pianist, Leon Marx, 
violinist, and Hans Hess, ’cellist, offered a 
program of Brahms’ chamber music in the 
Little Theater in the Fine Arts building, on 
the last Sunday in January. 

Beatrice Harrison, the London ’cellist- who 
has been making her first American tour this 
season, and who appeared at a pair of con- 
certs of the Chicago Symphony orchestra dur- 


ing the latter part of January, also appeared 
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with considerable success at a musicale at the 
Union League Club on the evening of Feb. 5th. 
One of her novelties was a Pappillon of Ham- 
ilton Harty. She also played the Richard 
Strauss sonata at a recital at the Fine Arts 
Theater on Feb. 1st. 

Harold E. Knapp’s orchestra of seventy at 
the Northwestern University in Evanston gave 
a program on Jan. 30th which presented two 
important novelties to the attention of a large 
audience of Evanstonians. These were Boro- 
din’s “The Steppes of Central Asia,” a so- 
called character sketch for orchestra, and 
Klughardt’s ’cello concerto, op. 59, the latter 
played by Elizabeth Hammond. Weber’s 
“Oberon” overture, Mozart's G _ minor 
Symphony, and two Wagner excerpts from 
the “Meistersinger” completed the program 
which was given in the big gymnasium where 
are held the concerts of the North Shore fes- 
tival. 

On February 15 there were three important 
concerts interesting to lovers of string music. 
The Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra, Emil 
Oberhoffer, conductor, gave its annual recital 
at Orchestra Hall to a crowded house. Julia 
Claussen, soprano, was soloist. The orchestra 
played Brahms’ Minor Symphony, No. 2; the 
Weber Oberon overture; Ballet Suite by Reger. 
The Flonzaley quartet played the Schoenberg 
quartet, which had been played by them to 
the Chicago Chamber Music Society the Thurs- 
day previous. 

The Civic Music association plans to give 
its audiences a varied musical experience. A 
series of concerts given at any one park is to 
include two kinds of programs, an artists’ re- 
cital, alternated with the larger groups of 
chorus or orchestra. Following this plan the 
association gave for its second program at 
Hamilton Park, Seventy-secohd street and 
Normal boulevard, Sig. Frosolono and his Illi- 
nois theater orchestra. The soloists were 
Mme. Mae Frosolono, F. Covone and Frank 
Kyrl. 
aE 


Not the heartless, unsympathetic reproduc- 
tion of the notes, but the perfect mental 
comprehension of a musical work of art, 
feeling it through every nerve, bringing it 
‘to resonant life, this is perfect violin playing. 
—Riemann. 
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A NEW KIND OF VIOLIN CATALOGUE 


Artistic—as the unique merit of Collingwood Violins demands. 
Unique—because Mr. Joseph Collingwood’s remarkable article 
on “Tone Building and the Choice of a Violin” is less an ad- 


vertisement than sane, practical advice to prospective pur- 
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wide reputation. Valuable—because you will be enabled with 
this Catalogue to buy a violin intelligently. Send for a copy 
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YOUR COMPOSITION Guitar, Banjo or Music Book 
COMPOSERS SEND YOUR MANUSCRIPTS 


We arrange, make music plates, and print music of all kinds, 
secure copyrights, etc. ESTIMATES CHEERFULLY GIVEN. 
Our motto, “Once a customer, always a customer.” Corres- 
pondence solicited. References, any Chicago Publisher. 


HS. TALBOT & CO MUSIC ENGRAVERS AND PRINTERS 


ey Office 105 S. Dearborn St.. Chicago 


To CoMPOSERS: 
We are willing to consider MSS. with 


a view to publication. @ We have animmediate open- 


ing for a really good trick or novelty Violin Solo—some- 
thing on the order of our ‘‘Mocking Bird”’ or ‘*Medi- 


G. H. SCHUSTER MUSIC CO. 


tation,”’ etc. 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


34 South Main St. 


Zukowsky Pupil Recital. 

The violin pupils of Alexander Zukowsky, 
and the piano pupils of Viola Cole, gave a pro- 
gram at the Chicago Little Theater on Feb. 23. 
The violin numbers were: 


Violin— 
Berceuse “Jocelyn” «..02.,.. ae Godard 
Air Varie, No!-6e; 3.0.0.5 2 eeeee De Beriot 
Samuel Reis. 
Violin— 
Concerto sn 54 ccs ae ee ee R. Kreutzer 
Adagio. 
Allegro. 
Israel Berger. 
Violin, Concerto, No. 6.2... . cee Rode 
Adagio. 
Allegretto. 
Lawrence Levy. 
Violin, Concerto, No. 22, Allegro..... Viotti 
Rubin Davis. 
———— 4 & k —___ 


Recital by Hugo Kortschak. 

On March 2, Mr. Hugo Kortschak gave his 
annual recital, and his first since his return to 
America. His beautiful tone and dignified, 
easnest musicianship were apparent through- 
out the program. He played Bach’s minor 
sonata for violin alone; Prelude and Allegro, 
Pugnani-Kreisler; variation by Tartini; 
Larghetto by Nardini; Hungarian airs by 
Ernst; and introduced to America a new work, 
a divertimento for two violins and piano by 
Heinrich G. Noren. The other violin part was 
played by Miss Emily Barber. Miss Pollender 
was. accompanist. 


———— 4 § } —__. 


PARIS COMMENTS ON “JULIEN” 


Gustave Charpentier’s eagerly. awaited op- 
era, “Julien,” was presented in Paris recently 
in the form of a dress rehearsal. The opera 
is the first work Charpentier has produced in 
13 years. As was in the case of the opera 
“Louise,” Charpentier wrote the libretto him- 
self. 

“Julien” is in four acts, with eight tableaux. 
It depicts a poet’s struggle to attain an ideal 
of pure beauty. The scenes are laid in Rome, 
Hungary, Brittany and Montmartre. The mu- 
sic is highly praised by the critics, who con- 
sider it the best that Charpentier has yet done. 
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“There are none so deaf as those that will 
not hear.” Have you ever listened for your 
own mistakes with as much careful attention 
as you have listened for the mistakes of 
others? Close your eyes while you are play- 
ing and listen. You will be surprised how 
different the music sounds from what it does 
when you keep your eyes fixed on the music 
page. 
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The Violinist is prepared to sup- 
ply the following music books at 
the prices listed below, postpaid. 
All of these works make excellent 
gift books. 


Education of a Music Lover 


by Dickinson Price $1.50 


Harmonic Part Criting 


by White Price $1.25 


Analysis and Jnterpretation of 


Special Violin Compositions 
by Eighteen American Teachers Price $ .90 


@peras Every Child Should Know 


by Dolores Bacon 


Wiolin Makers Guide 


Price $1.00 


Price $ .30 


The above prices include postage. Send your 
orders accompanied by check or money order to 
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431 South;Wabash Avenue - - - Chicago 


Philharmonic Orchestra of Boston. 
ITH a membership of more than 50 
players, the organization of a new or- 

chestra in Boston is culminated. The organi- 
zation is the result of long effort by the Mu- — 
sicians’ Union. Its members include players in 
many different theatre orchestras of this city. 
The orchestra is licensed to give Sunday af- 
ternoon concerts, in which the program will 
include the great musical classics. 

Charles Frank is the conductor and the play- 
ers are as follows: 

First violins—John Cole, A. Lipou, James 
Lees, J. De Modena, W. B. Munroe, M. Lon- 
don, R. Stewartson, Joseph S. Krulee. 

Second violins—G, Gibson, A. Muscanto, T. 
A’Hearn, G. Meyer, Sam Kasanoff, W. Frank. 

Violas—William Jennewein, Joseph Dwyer, 
F. Pommer, William Hand. — 

’Cellos—A. Amendola, Carl Osterberg, H. 
Fabrizie, Ralph Cohen, C. Elstrom: 

Basses—A. Haines, William Mumler, Will- 
iam Alexander, George O’Brien. 

Harp—D. A. Astrella. 

Oboes—P. Troiano, W. Pierre. 

Bassoons—Louis Post, John Weichel. 

Flutes—E. L. Daniels, P. Di Modena, M. 
Mazelew. 

Clarinets—William Long, E. Kivlan. 

Horns—A. Messenger, A. A. Kilcher, Will- 


iam Clarke, J. Krulee. 


Trumpets—M. I. Krulee, C. Leitdieer Pe 
Shapiro. 


Trombones—F, Glassman, S. Sternburg, A. 
Smith. 

Tuba—James Hildreth. 

Timpani—Thomas Hawkins. 

Small drums and traps—Ralph Hawkins. 

Bass drum and cymbals—Charles Cusick. 

Organ—William Frank. 
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Mrs. Brown went to buy a new piece for 
her little daughter. 

“Yes, please show me a piece of music 
for about second grade. How much? Twenty 
cents? Oh, I want something harder than 
that, her last piece cost thirty-five cents. 
Haven’t you something for about forty or 
forty-five °” Cincinnati Conservatory _Sharps 
and Flats, 
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Professional Directory 


Violin Makers, Dealers, Etc. 


ALBERT, Charles F., 205 S. 9th St., Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. 


BOOTHE KNOSLIP VIOLIN PAD, 
504, 203 South Dearborn St. 

BRYANT, O. H., 250 Huntington Ave., Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

ee B. S., 205 W. 1st St., 

COLLINGWOOD, JOSEPH & SON, Ot- 
tumwa, lowa. 

CONN, C. G., Elkhart, Ind. 

COPLAND, J. N., & CO., 63 E. Adams St., 
Chicago. 

CREMONA SEAL, 304 S. Wabash’ Ave., 
Chicago. 

DITSON, OLIVER, CO., 150 Tremont St., 
Boston, Mass. 

FARLEY, CHARLES EMERY, 780 Broad- 
way, Everett, Mass. 

FRIEDRICH, JOHN, & BRO., 279 5th Av., 
New York City. 

FRITZSCH, BERNHARD, 
St.) Cincinnati; O.- 

GEMUNDER, AUGUST, & SONS, 42 E. 
23d St., New York City. 

GOSS, WALTER S&., Room 316, 218 Tre- 
mont St., Boston, Mass. 

HORN, FREDERICK<A., Loami, IIl. 

HORVATH, JULIUS D., 1037 Third Ave., 
New York City. 

HOWE, ELIAS, COMPANY, 88 Court St., 
Boston, Mass. 

KINNEY, EDWARD, 242 Worthington 
St., Springfield, Mass. 


Oswego, 


137 W. 4th 


KNOPF, H. R., 119 East 23rd St., New 

York City. 

KRETZSCHMAR, H. A., 21 E. Van Baten 
St., Chicago. 

LEWIS, WM., & SON, 225 S. Wabash Av., 
Chicago. 


LUNDH, JACOB O.,, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

LYON & HEALY, Wabash and Adams, 
Chicago. 

MARKERT, JOHN, & CO., 33 W. 8th St., 
New York City. 

MUSICIANS’ SUPPLY CO., 62 Lagrange 
St., Boston, Mass. 

PATTERSON, J. W., Box 118, Chicago. 

PFEIFFER, S., 1368-70 Broadway, New 
York. : 


920 Nicolett Av., 


ROOT, E. T., & SONS, 1529 E. 55th St., 
Chicago. 


SCHMIDT BROS. COMPANY, 308 Euclid 
Ave., Cleveland, O. 

STEVENS, CHARLES B., La Crosse, Wis. 

TERRELL, W. H., Clyde, North Carolina. 

THOMA, JACOB & SON, 47 Winter St., 
Boston, Mass. 

TIETGEN, HANS, 12 W. 40th St., 
York City. 

TINDALE CABINET CO., 1 W. 34th St., 
New York City. 


TRINITY MUSIC STAND CO., Box 53, 
Elmwood Sta., Providence, R. I 


ULBRICH-TATTER, 11926 S. Halsted St., 
Chicago. © 

WAGNER & GEORGE, 1000 Steinway 
Hall, Chicago. 


WILDMAN, L. P., Box 396 Danbury, Conn. 
WOLCOTT, H. H., DeKalb, IIl. 


Publishers. 


BAUER, THE H. MUSIC CO.,., 
34th St., New York City. 


BREITKOPF & HAERTEL, 24 W. 20th 
St., New York City. 


DITSON, OLIVER, CO., 150 Tremont St. 
Boston, Mass. 


FISCHER, J. & BRO., 7-11 Bible House, 
New York City. 
GAMBLE-HINGED MUSIC CoO., 
Van Buren St., Chicago. 
HINDS, NOBLE & ELDREDGE, 15-19 
West 15th St., New York City. 
Sere PUBLISHING CO., Lincoln 
ebr. 
SCHMIDT, ARTHURP,, 
Boston, Mass. 


SCHUSTER, G. H., MUSIC CO., 34 Main 
St., Salt Lake City, Utah. 


STRONG, W. F., Dixon, IIl. 
SUMMY, CLAYTON F., 64 East Van Bu- 


New 


a5 Fe 


67 E. 


120 Boylston St., 


ren St., Chicago. 

ten eNDES SYSTEM, St. Helena, 
alif. 

VIOLINIST PUBLISHING CO., 431 S. 


Wabash Av., Chicago. 


WITMARK, M. & SONS, Witmark Bldg., 
New York City. 
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Virtuosi and Teachers. 


ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 623 S. 
Wabash Ave., Chicago. 

BECKER, LUDWIG, Columbia School of 
Music, Chicago. 

BIELITZKY, JOSEPH, 1238 No. Clare- 
mont Av., Chicago, IIl. 

BISSING, PETROWITSCH, 500 Kimball 
Hall, Chicago. 


CALLOW, GUY, 606 Kimball Hall, Chi- 
cago. 

COLTON, WINFRED R,, Vermillion, 
pee BE 


CRAWFORD, EVALYN, 172 W. 72nd St., 
New York. 

CONREY, ALMA B., Tea Shop, 150 W. 
57th St, New! York -City: 

DUNNING, LISLE, Review Bldg, 
kane, Wash. 

FISCHEL, MAX IL, 610 Fine Arts Bldg., 
Chicago. 

FOERSTEL, EDMUND, St. Paul Sym- 
phony Orchestra, St. Paul, Minn. 
GAILEY, MARY DENNISON, 122 W. 

49th St., New York City. 
GOLDBLATT, MAURICE H., Chicago 
Musical College, Chicago. 
GOLDMAN, ALFRED, 521 Fine Arts 
Bldg., Chicago. Phone, Ravens. 3301. 
HOEVEL, HEINRICH, 49 South Eighth 
St., Minneapolis, Minn. 
HRUSA, GEORGE, 1955 S. Kedzie Av., 
Chicag O. 


Spo- 


ITTE, FRITZ, (Chicago Orchestra), 1225 - 


Morse Av. 
Pk. 6664. 
KORTSCHAK, HUGO, 
Bldg., Chicago, IIl. 
KRIENS, CHRISTIAN, 345 West 70th 
St., New York City. 
LISTEMANN, BERNHARD, 
Arts Bldg., Chicago. 
MICHAELIS, RALPH, 
Bldg., Chicago. 
MINOR, EDNA, 266 W. 7ist St., New York 


City 

MITTEL, PHILIP, 939 Eighth Ave., N. Y. 

MUELLER, EMANUEL, Coe College 
Conservatory, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 

OHLHEISER, JOSEPH T., 719 Fine Arts 
Bldg., Chicago. 

ONDRICEK, EMANUEL, 246 Huntington 
Ave.. Boston, Mass. 

RITTMEISTER, HEINRICH, The Leam- 
ington, Minneapolis, Minn. 

SEBALD, ALEXANDER, 81 Auditorium 
Bldg., Chicago, II1. 

SUCH, HENRY, 1712 Chestnut St., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 
URDANG, JOSEF, 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Chicago. Phone Rogers 


718 Fine Arts 


519 Fine 


61 Auditorium 


1524 Bedford Ave., 


ZOELLNER QUARTET, c/o Harry Cul- 
bertson, Fine Arts Bldg.,' Chicago. 


ZUKOWSKY, ALEXANDER, Fine Arts 
Bldg., Chicago. 
Conservatories. « 


BERLITZ SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES, 
Auditorium Tower, Chicago. 


BRYANT, LEO C., 248 No. Lawrence Ave., 
Wichita; Kansas. 


LEHMANN’S VIOLIN SCHOOL, Fine 
Arts Bldg., Chicago. 


MUSIN, OVIDE, VIRTUOSO SCHOOL 
ABW VIOLIN, 51 W. 76th St. New 
York City. 


UNIVERSITY SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 


Music Printing. 
SCHIRMER, G., Dept. P., 3 East 43rd St., 
New York City. 


TALBOT, H. S., & CO., 105 S. Dearborn 
St., Chicago. 


Charges Neglect of Home-Born Opera 


Criminal neglect, this failure to en- 
courage the home-born opera and 
opera singer, is the charge brought 
against America by Mme. Charlotte 
Nelson-Brailey, the soprano. Mme. 
Brailey thinks it strange the United 
States should spend $600,000,000 an- 
nually for music and not a cent of it, 
so far as she is able to learn, has been 
used to develop native musical talent. 
America, she declares, is willing to 
keep on digging into its pocketbook for 
fabulous salaries, when with a portion 
of its entertainment fund it might in 
a comparatively short time have as 
good grand opera and have it sung in 
the native tongue. 
HHS 

Again, one might continue giving 
many more instances amongst great 
compositions where the viola com- 
mands attention and respect, on ac- 
count of the beautiful and unique tone 
that emanates from the instrument 
when properly played, and when it is 
in the hands of a thorough musician 
who is sympathetic and fully under- 
stands its resources. 
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| GET POSTAL PHOTOS OF | 
Your F: avorite Artists | 


we eect of us eattpes one or more of the great players of 
<¢ Our loved instrument and are eager to have some con- 
yy li § crete reminders of them in our homes or studios. Few 
_ Sreew=os things are so filled with inspiration for us as the face of 
_a master who has covered the whole field of the violin success- 
fully, and whom we gladly follow over the same e path with some- | 
| times Shot akg success. Pe an 


These are. platinotype pictures: 3 Vy. x 5 % ees suitable 


for framing; beautiful, lifelike ean eas ater and copies of 
authentic prceairs extant. 


Price, 5 cents each; 50 cents a doxen 


: COMPOSERS | ; VIOLINISTS AND ’CELLISTS 
Bach. i: Lalo, Ed. ‘ eae: 
Becthoven, L. von Liszt, FF... a | 
Brahms, J. Mozart eo Ball, Ole dy Powell, Maud 


Ae W. Sua Boe Burmester, Willy Sarasate, P. de — 


DeBeriot. Saint Saens. Carri, Ferd. Sauret, Emil 

Dvorak, Ant. | Tschaikowsky, P. Elman, Mischa Schradieck, Henry 
Emst,E.W. _ Viotti, J. P.  Halir, Carl © Spiering, Theo. 

Foote, Arthur - ne Wagner, Richio: ' Hocamanin, luge Sooner, Louis 

Handel. - Weber, Von ; | aga 
Usbeydn,’ foc Nenaesiiet, Fel. Hubay, Jeno Stradivarius, Ant. 

Kreutzer, Conrad ee Joachim, Jos. Thibaud, J. 

: Kreisler, Fritz Thompson, C. 
CONDUCTORS Kubelik, J. ‘Vieuxtemps, Henry 


Damrosch Walter Stock, aie  Marteau, Henry Wieniawski, Henry 
| Mable, Gustav Stokovsiy Leo. yfusin, Ovide Wilhelm, Aug. 
| Nikisch, Arth.  Volpé, Mead Paganini, N. 
(with Dachiestca) Toscanini, Arturo ae 
ess Dr. H. 


THE VIOLINIST PUBLISHING COMPANY 


431 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 


“the didipsihed Galata a ‘coniposer,. ge POS of the x Baie 
oe Symphony enn hes) ine pore é aie 


With Piano Accompaniment 


ay these Seectians fen the Six Pieces: aa Ue Ge ie qe é Z sly ie ae 
From “Russian Folk Song” vie ee Blea oe me eR ty Gamay s. 


a Teas | ‘six . litte solos have: 
Res written: with | a view ob] op. 
filling « a part of a very large neg- | | Ag 
lected space in the violin, litera, : 
ture for beginners.” se 3 


| | “These solos have bate pee : 
in the first position, 7% Atten- ‘ 
tion has. been. given to Tone, ae 
Technic and Rhythm, three | ee Re 
virtues of the oe two of ) 


From HGosimen Folk Song” me a 
te ina inlet - Rewmtiohar i PERE ee ie 


1 eo 
: 


Ballade and Rondo. a ee 


i Moderato. ay ¢ ADOLPE: ROSENBECKER: ‘ 


; No, 0. 5. 5, German Folk coe 
| : Ro, 6. Ballade and. Rondo 


The young violin biden iekas baie slot he ‘ya? of ac develo pment and appreciation as well 
as of his technical dexterity. And if these two essentials can be combined, he greatest benefit is gained. 1 

Mr. Rosenbecker has accomplished this end in the set of six pieces for the young. student. — 

Each piece has a definite. technical object in view, one feel another skips i yi 

Each piece is a musical gem. 


Price 5 Oc each, la !. 5 4 Ah ese containing these six «pieces toes Qj | 
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| | The Violinist st Publishing Con 1s Wabi bash 


